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By DORA GORDIlSrE (The Hon, Mbs. RICHARD HARE) 
(PLATES I AND 11) 

II •' .'.' ,. 

Portrait OP A Painter 
(Said to be a copy by Bibzad after Gentile Bellini) 

Emil Tahhagh Collection 

J^ARELY bas the art of East and West blended more happily 
than in this superb seventeenth century portrait of a painter. 
In so many Persian miniatures figures and drapery are rendered 
conventionally in a style tradition has made classical; and 
the classical, as Greece as taught tis, is so apt to become faultily 
faultless, splendidly null”. Here instead of any vacuous type is 
a definite individual with personahty expressed in hands and arms, 
in the droop of the neck and in the intense concentration of the 
refined sensitive face. It is the portrait of a fastidious artist 
scrutinizing a picture with analytical gaze. The Persian beauty of 
flowing lines and tenuous fabric hRs been almost usurped by the 
Venetian beauty of rich texture and voluminous material. The 
prodigal richness of the thick brocade is emphasized by the 
translucency of the austere face and the hands. The thickness of 
the velvet is further brought out by the light cambric of handkerchief 
and turban. For huge though the turban is, it is not heavy, and 
with Persian virtuosity the painter has given rotundity to its 
folds without shading. 

Two other points deserve remark. Had the. simplicity of the 
upper half of the picture been continued into the lower there might 
have been a sameness in the composition, but monotony, has been 
avoided by the clever arabesque of the cushion’s edging. And so 
perfect are design and texture that the figure of the painter gives 
the impression of being life size. 


A Court Dwarf as the Planet Mars 
(Attributed to a Persian artist at the court of Murad III, Istanbul, 
c. A.D. 1580 .) 

This lively drawing is Plate XVII in the finely illustrated work on 
Persian Miniatures in the Fogg Museum of Art, by Eric Schroeder, 
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published by . the Harvard University Press ■ in : 1942, Readers 
interested in the history and the' symboEsm of, the drawing will 
find them, in the scholarly letterpress of that book. Here I am 
concerned only with its merits as a work of art. 

Compared with the masterpiece described above, this portrait 
of a dwarf is conventional, and though it is less academic than 
many Persian drawings, the artist’s adherence to tradition has 
partly robbed the face and hands of the individuaHty they can so 
nearly claim. As in many Persian miniatures hands, face, and 
drapery are monotonously alike in texture. And though the flow 
of lines indicating the drapery is free and eloquent, the great care 
devoted to the outhne of the turban has left it flat and dry compared 
with the generous fullness of the headgear in the portrait attributed 
to Bihzad. 

His subject has led the artist to compress the figure into a circle, 
and the shortness of the dwarf’s legs has abetted his design. The 
whole composition emphasizes the rotundity of the dwarf’s paunch. 
And the heavy strokes that underline its pendulous weight are in 
deliberate contrast to the delicate drawing of the nether garments. 
Even about the feet and ankles, booted as they are, there is a feeling 
of lightness. 

The drawing lacks the high seriousness of great art, of the dwarfs 
painted by Velasquez, for example. Craftsmanship content with 
decoration hardly attempts to interpret but revels gaily in a jeu 
d'espriL 



The Shamaii or Chinese Wu : His insjpif ed dancing 
and Yersatile character 

By L. 0 . HOPKINS 

T he Sliaman or Wizard of tlie proto-Mstoric Orient, Hs vocation, 
his reputation, his strange psychosis, his claim to thaumatnrgic 
powers, and his place in the social structure of his Community, are 
not all these written in the chronicles of the Works of de Groot 
and Shirokogaroff ? 

It is not the aim of the present study to try to add to the mass 
of information gathered by these two authorities named above. 
But from one expression of opinion held by Professor de Groot I must 
be allowed to dissent. He writes in the last volume of his monu- 
mental but unfinished work, The Religious System of China, vol. 6, 
p. 1192, concerning the term 2E Its written form may have 
had in ancient ages quite another shape, and this point has been 
an object of speculation to some authors; but we do not feel 
tempted to follow them in such idle work.’’ However, undiscouraged 
by this obiter dictum of the distinguished scholar, I propose to show 
the unmistakable shape of the dancing Shaman as it has been 
disclosed in one inscription of Shang and one of Early Chou Dynasty 
date. And further the variously simplified versions or perversions 
of early and picturesque design, which reveal themselves to a careful 
scrutiny of recorded forms illumined by a gleam of imagination. 

But this task means the finding of a clue to the disentanglement 
of several constructional snarls and the stripping of certain mis- 
leading disguises. 

On the whole it seems bfest to make the Shuo Wen and its 
Lesser Seal forms the jumping-off point of our inquiry. Here 
then is the Shuo Wen’s illustration of the character now written 

wu, a Shaman, but (Fig. 1) in the Lesser Seal. This 
word Hsii Shen defines, or rather explains thus, 22 iji -tfL w chu 
yeh, which, in my view, meant in Hsii’s mind, a wu or Shaman is a 
chu ” or '' Invoker ”, to adopt de Groot’s rendering, though 
Imprecator ” would perhaps be a closer connotation. The Shuo 
Wen rather dilates on the powers of the female wu to influence 
spiritual but invisible beings, but all that, need concern us here is 
its analysis of the character’s structure. Here is the view the author. 



Hsu SMb, took of it. In the tat place no IlOCS noc louoo oeie ac 
w uBdytical routine of minhug the component forme, e g. 

A B. Had he done so, we should fand, -{£ X -fe A A 
(Fiw. 2) ts’ung hutig ts’ung ts’nng, ’‘from kung and ftomts mg. 
But instead, he writes, M A W ^ M jenliartg 

hsiu wu hsing, “depicts a man mth two sleeves posturmg, ^d 

he adds as the ku win, or archaic scription, the form ^ 

(Fig. 3). Now as to the Lesser Seal form above. Fig. 1, I dissent 
enthely from the accuracy of Hsii’s statement. No spectator^ of 
this Lesser Seal form would recognize in it a portrait of a dancing 
or posturmg figure. But if it has no direct mimetic value, neither 
could this compact assemblage of straight strokes and cur\ing 
1lTift,s represent even symbolically some object of assumed afiimty 
with the Bha.tua.Ti and his thaumaturgic powers. 

We may surmise as the probable explanation of Hsu s statement, 
that he has read into his Seal figure his own recollection of the 
costume and actions of some Shaman dancer. Turning now to 
this alleged ku wen character, we find it to be a rather poor and 
worn presentment of the type shown on the early Bronzes and the 
inscribed Bones of the Honan Find. But if I am not mistaken 
this rather paradoxical complex offers, as in a glass darkly, one 
innTniua.t.ing ray of explanation. For it appears to consist of two 

components, an upper one corresponding to the Lesser Seal 
(Fig. 1) ^Bu, and a lower element kA (Fig 4), the early form oi 
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By the time of the Lesser Seal the two characters hung and 

cKuan had become ^ ^ (Fig, 6) and St (Fig. 7) respectively, 

and no doubt, in that guise are easy to distinguish. But in 
a period of lawless violence general culture, and notably the art 
of writing, must have suffered in quality at the hands of 
negligent or indifferent scribes, so that as in this so-called hu 
wen ibtm oi wu to posture, a primitive and appropriate integral, 
the two feet, gave place to an incongruous and irrelevant 
adjunct, the two hands. Now if such an alteration occurred, the 

resulting form would suggest and justify a modern character 

(Fig. 8). Such a character is not to be found in Kanghsfs 
Dictionary nor in the Shuo Wen. But a character ^ %vu, meaning 
to posture or dance, is included in both these Works. What 
then ? Well the conclusion seems to follow that the alleged hu wen 
cited by Hsii in his Shuo Wen (Fig. 3) as well as his Lesser Seal 

form (Fig. 9) the modern ^ wu^ which both have the 

same sound, represent in fact the same spoken word despite the 
obvious differences in the two characters. 

But that is not all, for I propose to show that the three 
modern characters wu, shaman, ^ wu, the negative verb, 
not to have, and ^ wu, to^ posture, can all be traced back 
to one primitive figure of a man displaying by the gestures of his 
arms and legs the thaumaturgic powers of his inspired per- 
sonality. 

A rather surprising result impresses itself after sustained com- 
parison of the Honan Find literature with that presented by 
inscriptions, even by those on the more ancient Bronzes, say of Early 
Chou Dynasty dates. And here it is well to point out one general 
and perhaps paradoxical caution affecting the writing of the Oracular 
Sentences. It is that in the research of the origin and development 
of the forms of Chinese characters, chronology in point of evidential 
value has often to yield priority to the claims of typology. 

But at this point I am obliged to introduce a new word into the 
discussion, one having the same sound wu as the foregoing 
characters, but of a totally different semantic origin, and at first 



having a separate written structure, 

■ ■ 

became the Lesser Seal SlvC (Ym. 


ciiaracter was ongmally written (Eig. 12). Dr. Legge 

renders the four words by '' The various plants will be abundantly 
luxuriant It is clear what happened. To avoid the risk of 
confusion and misunderstanding between the two discordant 
senses, the less usual word was provided with suitable determina- 
tives (or laterals, as the Chinese call them), in this case, ^ or 
read wu in both. 

To return from tWs digression, we have to consider the nature 
of the inscriptions on these two vehicles, animal bones, and Bronze 
Vessels, for it is not the same. Both of course spring from the same 
base of archaic script, but as the occasions of their respective 
exposition were unrelated, so too their destinations were far apart. 
For in the Oracular Sentences the entries consist of brief memoranda 
of various routine ceremonial duties recorded by the scribes, and 
apparently fled for reference, and of notes concerning events and 
activities of the Sovereign, his health, his movements, his hunting 
and military expeditions, and so forth. But, it may be asked, 
why did these of&cial scribes choose animal bones on which to 
engrave their oracular entries ? Certainly it looks an eccentric 
choice of material. But the cause of this seemingly strange choice 
IS not far to seek. Any student grappling with these archaic texts 
on bone fragments will very soon encounter mention of animal 
sac^cial victi^, ox, sheep, swine, and dogs. And it is my surmise 
that through the pious slaughter and oblation of these immolated 
victims the celebrants secured for their secretarial needs a supply 
of writmg material commodious, copious, and continuous, in the 
iom of these animal bones. And did not these also, perhaps, 
diffuse among those present at the actual ceremonies a certain odour, 

^ The Okineee Classics, voL 3, part 2, pp. 339-340. 
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as it were, of provisional sacrosanctity due to the celestial provenance 
of oracular responses ? 

And this brings us to the second vehicle for conveying things 
seen or said by writing, namely the more ancient Bronze Vessels. ^ 

Very different in aspect from that incised on the Honan bones 
is the script of the ritual Bronzes. The robust and self-confident 
style of these characters, with their freedom from the cramping 
compression of an inadequate background, demarcates them widely ; 

from the neat and narrow linearity, and the minuscule dimensions . 

of those in the Oracular Sentences. ; 

It is now time to return to my main task, the disentanglement, 
disintegration, and disillusions of the three modern characters \ 

22, ^5 and all pronounced wii, and to the restoration, rehabilita- ; 

tion, and reassembly of primitive contours in their pristine candour. 

Here, then, on one of the Honan bones is the simplest version . ! 

of 22 the shaman ; simplest, but far from being the most p- 

primitive, as we shall see. It forms one of a four-word formula on 
a bone fragment in my Collection (H. 638). A facsimile copied by 
myself and transcribed in modern Chinese, exhibits its pregnant p 

brevity. |;| 

pii' ti 

j-fr I 

(Fig 13) I 

= modern 22 “t M y'^> summons to the Shaman W- 

no rain.” Immediately above this panel is another entry in the t 

same terms except that instead of the third character wu is another 
and antithetic syllable ^ (Fig 14) yu, there is or are, i.e. 
literally, summons to the Shaman there is rain.” Above this 
, again are two further panels containing the same antithetic ill 

quatrain (so to call it) in the same order, negative and positive. ’ . 

Thus we have four examples of wu the Shaman in identical form, j:, - 

one which cannot be challenged, though of exceptional conciseness. ■ 

This bone fragment is also remarkable for the' rare appearance of 
a red powder (ochre ?) smeared into the incised characters with li*;’ 

what significance is uncertain, but possibly it refers to the so-called 
# # ohHh ti, Red Planet or Mars, whom as the divinity controlling 
fiery heat and scorching droughts, it was well to placate in such 
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seasons, ttrougli the good of8.ces and winsome postures of the wu 
or Dancing Master. 

Let us proceed to a fuller and more specialized portrait of this 
personage, and to a passage of the compilation known as the 
Chou Li, or Rites des TcJieou, as Biot renders it, which work whatever 
its real date may have been, does without doubt conserve many 
terms and titles current in the conquered and discredited Shang- 
Yin djmasty. 









Pig. 15. 


Fig. 16. Fig. 17. Fig. IS. 


Fig. 19. 


Fig. 20. 


The above series of figures (Nos. 15 to 20), proceeding from the 
more to the less complex, do not at first \fiew tell their own tale, 
the human figure is obvious, but what are these dependant objects ? 
The answer to this query will be found in two passages of the Ohou 
Li. In one of these (Book 12, paragraph 12) the text runs, giji fffi 
^ ^ 01 ^ s/mai erh wu kan hem chili sliih, et sent chefs de 
danse dans les ceremonies des temps de secheresse, as Biot translates. 

In Book 22, par. 41, under the caption ^ 6® yo skill, The Music 
Master, we are told that his duties included instructing the Sons 
of the State ’’ in the Six Dances, of which we must note three, one 
the ^ H yil wu, or Feathers Dance, another the MU Imang wu, 
or Phoenix Plumage Dance, and thirdly, the \ ^ jen wu, or Man 
Dance, in which the executant grasps nothing in aid, but by his 
hands and sleeves demonstrates imposing dignity of demeanour, 
J£l # ^ ^ ^ Hence we may reasonably 

see in the objects hanging from the extended arms, if not from 
the hands, of the human frames in Figs. 15 to 20 above, either the 
feathered wands, or the phoenix plumage, named in the Chou Li 
and the notes of its commentators. And we are not to expect in 
the synthetic lymning of the early scribes the photographic realism 
of modern portraiture or the blue-print exactitude of the trained 
technician, any more than we need cast hypercritical eyes on the 
juvenile and, in a manner, chalcolithic illustrations on the pavement 
as we pass them by. But' our Chinese primitives, the character 
builders, faced often a baf9ing task, but face it they did, doing the 
best they could. And when, as with the word before us, they had 
not the skill and manual dexterity to present by immediate impact 
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on the vision the actual image of a rapidly moving body they fell 
back .on the slower but insidious suggestiveness of symbols, i or 
symbol or graphic gestme is surely the proper ^rm^for the mis- 
placed or displaced or over-emphasized or distorted features of 

,, some previous norm.' ' 

Eeturning now to the several figures cited ftom the Honan bones 
and the earliest Bronzes which answer to the modem M 'ivu Shaman, 
and to # to dance. None of these contains as its lowest element 
the component now written ^ ch’mn (Kanghsi’s 136th Radical), 
unless the conjecture hazarded by myself on p, 4 proves mraect 
that the lowest component of the Shuo Wen’s alleged wew form 

(see Kg. 3) was not (Fig. 21) kung but (Fig. 22) 

ch’mn, namely not two hands, but two feet. Yet one might 
suppose that if ever a human figure deserved to have his teet 
emphatically displayed it should be the whirling posturmg wu 
or Shaman. And what is stranger is that certain variants oi 
the same graphic theme do contain the ancient scription of 
ch'mn, the two feet, but such characters, though complete with 
feet, do not function with the sense of WM, Shaman, but with 
that of its unrelated though homophonous syllable m 
negative verb, not to have, not to be. This is so with the quaint 


design, 



(Fig. 23), occurring in a Chou inscription of some 


fifty-one words,^ in which followed by the character limit, we 
fiud ^ ^ wu chiang, unlimited, unbounded. In this crudely 
drawn and partly unfinished complex of waving arms and capering 
feet there seems nevertheless a certain dash and gay abandon 
absent from the staid and formalized aspect of this character 
elsewhere. But it is also a rough assemblage of component parts 
not very easy to dissect or rationalize. Certainly the lowest element 
is some more or less misshapen version of the old form of cKum, 
across, thwart, counter, but the casual treatment of detail in the 
two arms is rather baulking. However, with some hesitation I hazard 
the conjecture that the loop on and across each arm is meant to 
suggest the broad open sleeve of the ceremonial robe worn by 
shamans. And relevant to the above dedgn is an insignificant 

i Ghiln^hi lub chin win, ch. 3, part 1, p. 33. 
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on ,, an - insignificant'' 

little bone fragment cited by Eno Mo-jo in Ms Yin CMi Sui 
Pien as No. 1320, and described by Mm as an tinnsiial (or different) 
variant of,^ wu ^'representing a man with long sleeves grace- 
fully dancing’’ ^ A tt # If ^ Iisiang jin cFang 

hsiu yao yao jan erh wu. Strictly, Fig. 24 would correspond to a 

modern (Kg. 25), if the Dictionaries recognized such a 

form, but they don’t. And. fortunately for latter-day epigrapMsts 
the penmen of these documents also set little store by con- 
venient contractions or stenographic laxity. One of the more 
recently discovered Bronzes now well known as the Cko%i Kmig 
tui M ^ iS^jhnay fitly be appealed to on this point. Professor 
Yetts speaks of "the beauty of the script and the content 
entitle it to rank among the aristocracy of epigraphy ”A But 
my particular concern with tMs inscription rests on its con- 
taining two characters very relevant, indeed illuminating, in 
any attempt to unravel the perplexing history of the modern 
character In Now these two characters, transcribed into their 
modern equivalents, would be m H ohung (or more strictly 
^ ^ wu tung\ not having an end, endless, but in the original 

text the wu is written as Fig. 16, and chung m (Fig. 25), wMch 
last form we are not here interested in. But as to Fig. 16, 
occurring in tMs Early Chou text, we must note two tMngs, first, 
that graphically it is wu to dance, later written functionally 

it is wu m the negative verb. 

And at tMs point, at the risk of following a seemingly irrelevant 
topic. Fig. 16 also shows that if this Figure is correctly equated 
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cites also Kguies ^ (Fig. 18), ^ (Fig. 19), and particularly 

(Fig. 17), aU Bone instances, together with ^ (Fig. 27), 

from Bronzes of Shang-Yin times, later still modified to 
(Fig. 28) and (Fig. 29) wu (viz. the Shno Wen’s Lesser 

Seal version of ^). Thus the last character (Fig. 29) wu, T’ang 
eontimies, originally figured a man from whose two arms were 
suspended feathered plumes or the foliage of plants, as the 
adornment of a dancer. It is quite incorrect to dissect the 
character as being made up of ^ lin and ^ (Fig. 30), and 
that is why this last form is not to be found in the Shuo Wen. 
Hsii’s Work contains many conjectures by later hands, and as the 
text mentions regarding this form, some explain it as the fi^e of 
a ^ hmi mo, mould. Thus far T’ang Lan, leaving this last 
explanation ” in a silence that may be felt. 

To the same effect is the opinion of another fine and sometimes 
more daring explorer of these cryptic but fascinating relics, Mr. Kuo 
Mo-jo. Kuo has been examining a small series of bone entries 
(Nos. 845-8 and 1547), on one of which, No. 848, he has a most 
interesting and informative note and comment. The form in 
question is a combination of yu, rain, above my Fig. 17, not 

found in the Shuo Wen nor Kanghsi, but transcribed 


(Fig. 31) by Kuo. This hitherto unknown character is, Kuo finds 
after careful examination of the relevant passages, a verb (S& ^ 
twng tz'u), and always relates to prayers for rain, so that it 
must be a variant scription of ^ yu, to offer sacrifice and prayers 
at midsummer for rain, being itself composed with yu, rain, 
and ^ wu, phonetic, but also serving to add to the sense, for, as 
Kuo says, ^ 'jC M ancient form of 

is the ancient character of ^ wu, to dance. And in support 
of this equation he quotes the Shuo Wen’s text under ^ yu, In 
summer sacred music was performed to the Red god ^ ch'ih ti 
in prayer for seasonable rain, ^ Jean yil^ And after certain 
further elucidation of the available evidence Kuo sums up, These 
evidences suflice to show that the character wu, Fig. 31, accords 
with the notion of dancing ohih i, and further 

that the practice of ritual dancing in the ^ yu ceremony was 
a continuation of Yin Dynastic custom. 


I 
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When two such distinguished scholars and critics as T’ang Lan 
and Kuo Mo-jo agree on a point of Chinese et}Tiiography, as we 
see they do here, it takes some hardihood for a mere student of 
the West to venture even a supplementary conjecture. But this 
is what I feel the result of my study of the many extant examples 
of this character H %vu impels me to do, and especially to harbour 

a doubt in connection with a type appearing as a 

component and in man)^ other examples. I believe that this type 
is not to be ignored, the instances are too numerous. Let us 
examine its structoe. Obviously it is duplicated, and each half 
consists of wood, surmounted by a cup-shaped object repre- 
senting perhaps a Flower-head, or perhaps a Fruit. Transcribed 
into modern script in the Kanghsi Dictionary {under the character 

wei), it, together with a form ^ (Fig. 33) mou, is there styled 

the hu wen of mei, plum, and printed n (Fig. 34). 

. But in the Shuo Wen, several hundred years earlier than 
Kanghsi, the duplicated form is given as the hu wen not of 
mei^ but of ^ mou, described as suayi huo^ a sour or acid fruit. 

And in Tuan Yii-ts’ai’s edition, this duplicate is drawn as 

(Fig. 35). Tuan was a scholar of such high distinction that we 
may take it for certain that he did not introduce this unusual 
scription without knowing it to be authentic. And if so, it is the true 
original (or, as he calls it, jg cMng) scription of ^ mou, now super- 
seded by the more modern mei, Plmntree, as to its form, and 
partially as to its pronunciation, which last, however, presents no 
difficulty. 

Now this triangular-headed form, whether in its duplicated or 
single version, indicates in my view a floral or at least a botanical 
imagery, and I would add as very pertinent a remark by 
Bretschneider relative to his entry on ^ mei, p. 294, '' nowadays 
in China is a general term applied to several species of Pnmus, 
some of them with edible fruits, others not eatable. ... At least 
the ^ mei Jma (mei flower) cultivated at Peking for its beautiful 
double flowers.” And so, whether we regard the duplicity or the 
singularity of the ancient character we have to recognize in each 
the word mou or m% Plum-tree, S. But wffien bv the efflux nf 
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time mo' 21 , as a Plumtree, liad been abandoned for tbe more modern 
^ "mei, tbe older and true scription was taken on to represent a 
bomopbonej bnt semantically a totally different word. This syllable 
mou might, I conjecture, have meant or originally, but 
it has long stood for a conventional method of not uttering certain 
personal names for good reasons or sometimes bad, recalling an 
old song that used to run, '' Oh no ! We never mention him, his 
name is never heard.’’ Thus Dr. Herbert Giles, as to Confucius, 
writes : His personal name is taboo ; it is never written 
or uttered. A stroke is left out in writing, while the reverent student 
pronounces it mou ‘ a. certain person So much for the single 
form of mow. There remains the more difficult duplicate. This, 
with its interposed element ^ (Fig. 36) (with various small 
differences) which appears to be ta, great, becomes a complex 
identical with the Lesser Seal of the Shuo Wen, which is there 
defined as ^ feng, bounteous, abundant. And so we come again 
to the modern character ww, answering in sense to the word 
of that sound which is used for the negative verb, not to have, 
and also, in French, to n’y avoir. Now this character ^ cannot be 
traced back to any archaic complex discoverable on the Honan hones 
that could have resulted, through the gradual process of changes of 
outline and inscape, in the transformation into the actual ultimate 
imago. The equivalent but absolutely different form used by the 

scribes of the Oracular Sentences for the negative verb was ^ 

(Fig. 37), the modern {wu or wang). The scribes in their daily 
work required brevity of form with economy of effort, and they 
had what they sought in the above Fig. 37, so far as this 
particular word goes. But I ought to point out that the above 
caution applies only to the writing on the Honan bone fragments. 
For the artists of the Bromze ritual vessels which display the culture 
and designs of the Shang and Early Chou periods, not only by the 
perfection and finish of the Bronzes themselves, but by the quality 
of the invaluable inscriptions thus provided for the student of early 
Chinese history and its cryptic writing, these rare geniuses— is it 
too strong a word ? — ^followed a more splendid ideal. 

I bring this study to an end with the figure and discussion of 
a rare and most remarkable example of the Wu or Shaman character, 
as it appears, not standing by itself, but as a component in a larger 
structure. I am indebted to Professor Yetts’ skilled draftsmanship 
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for the accompanying Fig, 38 . It represents the word ling 


now written g. This peculiar, and I think^unique scription is 
found in seven practically identical instances in the two identical 
inscriptions on two Bronze Bells, a ^ chung, and a po. 
These Bells are now known as the ^ Shu. I Olm^ng s^nd 

Po, which are classed by Professor Yetts as of the 3rd Phase 
of his scheme, and they can be safely dated by their own evidence 
as cast in the reign of Prince Ling of the Chh State, from 581 to 
664 B.G. But there were Eulers of the same name, gilded Dulms and 
belted Earls, in others of the Feudal States of the Spring and 
Autumn Period, in Ts’in, CFu, Ch’en, and Cheng for example, 
entitled to wear the same honoured designation. What then is the 
import of this term ling ? Indeed it is not easy to find a single and 
suitable word in English. But ling connotes something magical, 
mysterious, unearthly, superhuman, but on the whole of a benign 
quality. In certain phrases, such as ling ming ling chung H, 
ling li -)], the Chinese dictionaries equate it with ^ sJmn, meaning 
fair, blessM, and an abbrcTiated alternative form is then used in 
the older Bronzes, thus ^ ling. 

Now the above few paragraphs are relevant, indeed needed, 
because this exceptional and larger structure and complex contains 
as its most important element our character 22 wu^ a Shaman, 
and that in no phonetic role, but as having a pregnant relevancy 
due to its inclusion in this character g ling. Now the earlier, 
albeit more elaborate, shape of this is shown in Fig. 38 above. 
In the process of demolition it falls into three parts. A summit 
giving the sound ling^ a medial group pointing towards the sense, 
wu, and a base, doing neither, and hitherto unexplained (:^ wei 
hsiang, as the Chinese critics say), but consisting of a variant of 
huo, fixe. It is this medial group that interests us, and requires 
some explanations and comments. In the fkst place, then, there 
is a question of identity. If the reader will trouble to compare our 
medial group with the obviously human form in the group appearing 
in my Figures 15 and 16 of the Shang-Yin period, he will I believe 
find them essentially the same, while certain details and adjuncts 
differ considerably. In both groups the head is absent, or scarcely 
indicated, but the body and the four limbs, with the two arms 
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outstretched, are plain, and, what is very rare in these commonly 
linear outlines, the torso is well shown. Why then do the two groups 
differ so much in their outlines ? It is because one appears as a 
single independent character, while the other is a medial component 
in a three-storied structure. No wonder then that our wu or 
Shaman, stooping under the ponderous mass of the summit ling 
above, and embarrassed by the activity of the fire huo^ beneath him, 
seems but a squat and congested distortion of his natural form, 
thus rather recalling the plight of the Prophet Jonah, crouching 
central and indigestible within his cetaceous co nfin es. 

However, I must not ignore the fact that one distinguished 
Chinese scholar would not accept my view of this character being 
wu, a Shaman, I am a convinced admirer of Mr. Kuo Mo-jo, of his 
massive learning, and his unusually original conjectures, but he 
has his weak moments, and to be brief, where I see the suppliant 
postures of an exorcizing shaman, Kuo sees only the centenarian 
carapace of an inspired tortoise. Well, time will show. 

Meanwhile, if we examine the ensemble of this medial design we 
do seem led to recognize in it regretfully the rather disordered 
remains of a decayed dancing-master. Especially we should notice 

the drawing of the two hands (Fig. 39) and ^ (Fig. 40), on 

one side of the torso the fingers point upwards, on the other 
downwards. They are detached from the arms, so that their 
relation to these is not pictural and realistic, but essentially 
symbolical and suggestive. And even so, not a self-explaining 
symbol, rather, a finger-post point^g towards another sign of more 
obvious ‘intention. This is found in Fig. 24 where one flexed 
arm points upwards to the sky, and one downwards to the 
earth, representing in any case the ‘^ man with two sleeves 
posturing”, as the Shuo Wen has it in its notes on the character 
2E wu. But now as a sort of postscript to this study, and if not 
a sting in the tail at least what the Chinese scholar calls a doubt, 
that remains *' (# ^ ts'un i), there stands the archaic character 

^ (Pig. 41), at one time held to be an old variant of huo, 
fire, but now known to be the early form of i. Ought we 
to integrate this basic element with the medial component 
immediately above it ? Or ought it to be taken as a member of 
the full form ling, Fig. 38 ? lam unable to say. 
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What, however, I can say and prove is that in this archaic figure 
we have the original design of the word for night, the modem 
:^'yeh. Thanks to Lo Chen-yu’s photo-lithographs of eight large 
shoulder-blades inscribed and of the Shang Yin period, I have 
been able to find eight instances of Fig. 41 in the eight texts.i 
In all cases the word yeh, night, is apposite, and.in one it is crucial, 

wTiata ibp. -nbrase occurs ^ W ®a«<7 veh, near nightfall, ^ 



Old Malay Legal Digests aed Malay Customary Law 

By R. O. WIHSTEBT 

D igests of law collected from all the races of the Malay 
archipelago fill many printed volumes. In the Malay peninsula 
they are of three main tj^es. There are digests and tribal sajdngs 
that embody the mild indigenous matriarchal law of agricultural 
clans, the /adal jierpateh oi JjBM of Prime Ministers, found among 
the Minangkabaus of Sumatra and their colonists in Negri Sembilan. 
There are digests of patriarchal law deterrent to criminals, the 
^adat Temenggong or Law of the Minister for War and Police, 
evolved for the mixed population of ports, law introduced largely 
from India along with commerce by traders and adventurers, at first 
Hindu and later Muslim. (This second type of law may be further 
divided into general digests of constitutional criminal and civil 
law, full of relics of indigenous custom and borrowings from the 
period of Hindu influence but modelled on text-books of Muslim 
canon law and containing many of its provisions ; secondly, digests, 
of port rules adopted by countries like Acheh and Kedah from 
regulations of the kind India knew from the days of Chandra 
Gupta to the time of the Great Moguls; and, thirdly, digests of 
maritime law compiled, it is said, for Bugis trading vessels.) 
The last of the main types requires no comment, being Malay 
translations of orthodox Muslim works of the school of Shafil, 
especially treatises on the law of marriage, divorce, and the legitimacy 
of children, the only branch of Muslim canon law that Malays have 
adopted practically unchanged. 

As will be seen, in the field of criminal law no two systems could 
be more different at any rate in theory than the mild customary 
law of the Minangkabau agriculturists, and the deterrent law 
introduced first by rulers of Hindu origin and then by Muslims from 
India and later from Arabia. The customary law of the 
Minangkabaus of Negri Sembilan was known to the whole com- 
munity and administered by chiefs elected by the people, responsible 
to the people and reluctant to deprive the community of labour 
by execution, mutilation, or even imprisonment. On the contrary, 
no one quite knew the provisions of the patriarchal police %w 
designed with its public cages of starved and mutilated criminals 
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to COW tlie cosmopolitan mob in a port like medieval Malacca ; 
showing as it did ideas of caste in different penalties for rajas, 
nobles, free men and slaves, and being administered and interpreted 
by despots and autocrats according to their mood, prejudice, 
sadism or senile puritanism. For a long period, at any rate, the 
punishments inflicted might evidently be either those of Hindu or 
those of Mushm law, as a chief pleased, and the interpretation of 
what was customary was neither constant nor universal and never 
ceased to be vague. It would, however, be a mistake to imagine 
that Malay rulers were all irresponsible despots. Just before Perak 
came under British protection in 1874 the Malay chiefs had passed 
over a claimant to the throne as being unjust and tyrannicaL 
And even among Hindus there w^as the practice of com- 
pounding murder by the payment of blood-money, so that Hindu 
influence made no absolute break with the clement ilalay custom 
of imposing a fine instead of the death sentence, a custom apparently 
in full force in eighteenth century Perak, in spite of that State's 
patriarchal and aristocratic constitution. Under the old Malacca 
law the ruler could pardon a murderer, the abductor of a married 
woman and a person guilty of lese-majeste, and a minister (nmntri) 
could pardon one guilty of any other offence. 

This Malacca law is the earliest of wliich we have record. For 
the first general digest of laws administered by despotic Malay 
rulers and chiefs and the earliest digest of Malay maritime law were 
both compiled for Mahmud, that clever half-caste weakling of 
Malay and Indian blood, who was the last Sultan of Malacca. 
This general digest dates from about a.d. 1523 when he was reigning 
over the fragments of a mushroom empire that Alfonso 
d' Albuquerque had shattered at its core ; and it is interesting to 
note the digest was drawn up under the patronage of Sultan 
Mahmud’s son Muzaffar, who, when rejected as his father’s successor 
to what had become the Johore throne, went north and was installed 
the first Sultan of Perak. Better known as Malacca Laws {Undang- 
undang Melaka) than by its Arabic title of Risalat Hukum Kanmi 

A tract on customary law ”, it starts with a preamble of Hindu 
pattern on the modes of dress and styles of clothing forbidden to 
all except the ruler, prescribing death for those who dared to wear 
yellow or lift hands in homage to anyone but the Sultan ; 
the confiscation of gold-mounted daggers from those unauthorized 
to wear them, and the tearing of diaphanous garments off the backs 
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of those not privileged hj royal favour to affect such soft luxury. 
After that the compiler makes the sweeping statement that death 
is the punishment for ten offenceSj a number common in Hindu 
law ; namely, murder, stabbing and hacking ; striking, robbery, 
theft, bringing false charges {bMtidoh-tudohan), perjury before a 
judge {berdusta 'ban hakim), betraying royal commands (berjml 
Utah) and opposing them. For some of these offences lesser 
penalties are prescribed later. The betrayer of royal commands 
might be scalped or have his tongue split. And though death had 
been given as the punishment for thieves, it is stated later that the 
theft of cattle or poultry from their pens is punishable by fine and 
restitution under the custom, and by restitution only according to 
Muhammadan law ! Elsewhere the compiler reveals his knowledge 
of the Muslim lex talionis, namely the exaction of an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth, under which a thief loses not his life 
but a hand, and he adds quite correctly that Muslim law does not 
regard the purloining of garden produce as a crime grave enough 
to justify such amputation. It looks as if he was either a confused 
thinker who quoted scraps of Hindu law no longer in use or more 
: probably recorded current inconsistencies and deliberately left 

scope for an autocratic ruler to follow customary, Hindu or Muslim 
1 law as he pleased. Anyhow the generalization as to the death 
r sentence for ten offences can hardly have exaggerated the disregard 
of life in old Malacca. We are told that the victim of a blow could 
V kill the man who had struck him, any time within three days without 

I being guilty of crime, and that if he killed him after that interval 

he was still only liable to be fined, although Muslim law, it is noted, 
would hold him guilty of murder. Even a slave in Malacca was 
permitted to avenge assault by a free man by killing his assailant 
without incurring a charge of culpable homicide. 

Towards accomplices Malacca exhibited the lenient customary 
and Muslim attitude. If only one of a gang of burglars entered 
a house, he alone suffered amputation of a hand ; any accomplice 
had his face smeared with chalk, soot and saffron, and with the 
stolen goods hung about his neck was gouged round the town, 
a dish-cover for his umbrella as he sat on a pink buffalo decked 
with hibiscus flowers. In the early days of British protection 
a callow European official witnessed this ignominy (for which there 
are Hindu as well as Muslim precedents) being inflicted on an 
adulteress in Perak, and was very properly asked by the British 
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Eesident if ke was a white man to permit such barbarity, as 
excuse was that the Malays had told him. correctly enough that _ 
it was a humane Muslim alternative for stoning to death. Even 
Malacca’s medieval customary law was more iemeiLt towards 
sexual offences than contemporary Muslim practice. Muhammadan 
law prescribed death by stoning not only for a<lultery with a married 
woman but for the married man guilty of fornication (with anyone 
but a slave), and eighty stripes for any person who falsely charged 
another with these sexual irregularities, but Malay custom only 
fined the libertine and the slanderer. At a time when conversion 
to Jalam was recent and incomplete the omission from the Malacca 
digest of any reference to penalties for drunkenness and apostasy 
was natural. But imperfect as it .was both for Muslim and customary 
law, the digest was respected in Kedah, Pahang, and Eiau and at 
Pontianak, and down to quite recent times it was quoted as 
authoritative (in civil suits) at Brunei, though clearly such a 
haphazard compendium invited revision and needed supplementing.. 
Accordingly within a century it wms supplanted by a digest that 
in its preamble claims vahdity in Perak, Pahang, and that od 
Johore empire which was built from the fragments of the Makccan 
empire. This new compilation, of which an authoritative printed 
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corpse was to be exposed on a cross for three days. The Pahang 
digest has substituted for crucifixion the ancient punishment of 
impaling, borrowed by Malays from the Hindu as a punishment 
for theft, and lays it down that the malefactor be impaled for 
three days. On lese-'^najeste and treason it is tactfully vague. 
Wearers of royal yellow and gold-hilted daggers were to have those 
contumacious articles confiscated, or according to sounder authorities 
(haul yang al^ar) they were to be executed. One section reproduces 
the mild Shafihte rules for the suppression of armed rebellion. 
Another, which prescribes three hundred and sixty tortures for 
traitors, to be followed by quartering, gave sanction for the horrible 
punishments that survived in Pahang until the British period. 
In 1674 the yearly journal kept by the Dutch Governor at Malacca 
records how the Sultan of Johore, then in Pahang, had had the hands 
and feet cut off a Jambi pirate, his back-bone spHt open, and the 
wounds smeared with salt and pepper. Another Pahang method 
of execution was to weight the condemned’s body with a stone and 
drown him. A variation was to fix the nape of the criminars neck 
in a cleft branch and tow him in the wake of a boat till he was dead. 
And there are still living old men who have seen a youth, guilty of 
lese-mjesU by some trivial court intrigue, with his scalp pulled 
down over his eyes and his body tied to a stake in the Pahang 
estuary to he drowned by the rising tide. 

There must have been rulers and ministers who set their faces 
against tins savagery. Leniency is the mark of the Ninety-Nine 
Laws of Perak, for example, a digest written down by Sayids of 
the great Hadramaut house of Ahmad bin Isa al-Mohajir, who in 
the middle of the eighteenth century held the high oflS.ce of Mantri 
or Justiciar in Perak. The Ninety-Nine Laws prescribe fines as 
the punishment for adultery and banishment in default of payment. 
The Muslim guilty of homicide was to pay a fine and to provide 
9- buffalo or a white goat for the funeral feast. Even an infidel was 
Lot to be put to death for homicide. Whatever crime a man com- 
raitted, these Sa3dd Justiciars held that provided he could pay the 
Proper fine his sins should be pardoned in this world, ‘‘ Otherwise, 
of wbat use would be gold ? ” It is easy to see how these Sayids 
bowed to the older Malay tribal views on punishment and how 
I'^^oy acquired place and honour. 

let even these Ninety-Nine Laws of theirs advise that, if evidence 
is dark as a black fowl flying by night ” there can, it is true, 
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fee no conYiction bnt the suspected person may be fined or else 
privily killed ! Circumstantial evidence was held to suffice for 
conviction under all systems of Malay law, and a woman’s possession 
of a piece of a man’s trousers was proof of the paternity of her child ! 
At an autocratic court even a dream might be accounted good 
evidence. Vaughan, a shipwrecked sailor, held captive in Johore 
in 1702, saw a Malay creesed and his wife drowned with a stone 
tied to her neck, because whenever the sick Bendahara went to 
sleep he dreamt that the couple were trying to strangle him! 
When e\ddence was as clear as a w'hite fowl flying by day ” there 
was still the danger that an aristocratic judge, accustomed to tie 
casuistry Muslim pundits displayed to impress Malay royalty, 
might come to a decision so ingenious as to be at once absurd and 
iniquitous. At a court which we had persuaded the Sultan of Pahang 
to institute just before the British took over the administration 
of his State, the heirs of the original owner of a buffalo sold along 
with five calves thirty years before, preferred a claim against the 
purchaser for twenty-two calves born subsequently. All the buffaloes 
were confiscated by the court as well as the purchaser’s other 
movable property and his house and land, on the ground that he 
had wounded and seduced a woman twenty years before, a woman 
who all those years had been his wife ! 

The Pahang digest summarkes the qualifications of a witness, 
and states the number of witnesses demanded by Muhammadan 
law. But of what use were these rules among people disposed to 
accept any circumstantial evidence and in places where a crowd 
of sycophants would say anything to please their chiefs, and wffiere 
a show of independence might lead to a witness being cut down 
in court for lese-majeste ? A man was often not an individual 
entitled to a fair trial but a corpus vile between rival rajas and 
chiefs. When his brother the ruler of Pahang had a chief executed 
Sultan Mahmud of Malacca sent the Laksamana his High Admiral 
to murder one of the executioner’s family in retaliation ! If it 
happened to be the family of a powerful chief that was entitled to 
vengeance, even a Sultan might hesitate to protect his own creature. 
When a pandar for Sultan Mahmud had stabbed an inconvenient 
husband, the most the Sultan could do was to contrive his escape, 
and then years latex, when the fellow returned from exile, to send 
him bound to Sriwa Raja, head of the injured family, with a plea 
for pardon. Sriwa Raja killed the man with his elephant goad. 
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S The innocent were liable to suffer as well as the guilty. The wf® 

i and children of a traitor became slaves of the Eaja in perpetuity. 

And when an eighteenth century Sultan of Perak was on his death- 
j bed a woman of the palace was killed as part of his treatment, 

'■ mexely liecaiise slie was mad. . ■ 

I Different as they were there were points in common between 

Malay and Muslim criminal law. Both punished offences against 
1' private morality, the Malay law adultery and the highly constructive 
crime of tribal incest, the Muslim adultery— and fornication, which 
in primitive Malay communities was the accepted road to marriap. 
i For both, systems murder w'as an injury to the family of the victim 

; rather than an offence against the State, and both of them allowed 

^ monetary compensation in lieu of the death penalty. Although the 

amputation of a hand was retained from pagan days as the Muslim 
punishment for theft, the Prophet declared the mutilation even 
of a mad dog to be unlawful, thereby aligning himself with the 
t primitive Malay w-ho always sought to compound orfences. The 

' penalty for treason against the semi-divine Malay Eaja was death, 

I and so was the penalty for apostasy from Islam ; but Malays guilty 

i; of treason were lilce Bdndu traitors impaled, a form of execution 

; unknown to Arabs and showing its place of origin by its Sanskrit ^ 

I name {sula). For in spite of the injunctions of Islam the Malays, 

like other Muslims, retained tortures and modes of execution 
; dating from their days of ignorance, more especially their Hindu 

? period. The Malacca digest provides an example of the transition 

f, from earlier practices in the current ordeals employed to test 

; veracity. While Muslim missionaries taught that it sufficed to 

swear wdth a hand on the pulpit in a mosque, custom still required 
the litigants to compete at* diving or at plunging a hand into boiling | 

oil or molten tin, but the potsherd the successful competitor would 
extract bore an inscription calling on Allah and the four Archangels 
to reveal wffiich of the htigants spoke the truth. A contemporary 
; missionary praised Sultan Iskandar II who ruled Acheh between 
1635 and 1641 for abolishing the two old Hindu ordeals of immersion 
in boiling oil and linking red-hot steel. Modern Muslim countries 
like Turkey and Egypt have abolished the death penalty for apostasy 
and would not think of stoning to death those taken in adultery 
or of amputating the hand or foot of a thief, nor do they countenance 
the compounding of murder. And their example made it ^^sy , 
for the British to drop the deference paid by the East India Company , 
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to the criminal system of the Knran and to deal with all crime in 
, the Malay States in accordance with the Indian Penal Code. This 
reform was also facilitated by the vagueness of Malay legal knowledge 
outside the Minangkabau communities of Negri Sembilan, a vague- 
ness so nebulous that, alongside the autocratic Laws of the Eight, 
Perak admitted a digest of matriarchal Minangkabau law which 
it termed the Laws of the Twelve from a reference in its preamble 
to twelve tribal elders ! Above all the change was easy because the 
Malays instinctively preferred a legal system fixed and humane 
as their primitive indigenous custom had been. 

In the Malacca, the Pahang, and the Perak digests there is 
no distinction drawn between constitutional, criminal and civil 
law. Constitutional law is generally commensurate vdth the 
ruler’s prerogatives in the wearing of clothes and weapons, 
though some digests also define his judicial powers. And both 
in constitutional and in criminal law more Hindu influence is 
to be traced than in civil law. For not only was suppression 
of crime the main object of law in a port kingdom, but fines 
were a profitable source of income to ruler and chiefs. Torts 
also brought fees. But the movable property of peasants was still 
too trivial to call for any law of inheritance, and immovable pro- 
perty generally too valueless, and in the absence of titles too vague 
to be worth legal cognizance, so that, to judge from the Ninety-Nine 
Laws of Perak, their distribution remained a matter of local tradi- 
tional custom. As for Malay marriage it is possible that until the 
eighteenth century if was often no more than the Hindu ceremony 
it is to-day minus its modern registration before the Kathi : anyhow 
the Muslim law of marriage and divorce is first mentioned in the 
Ninety-Nine Laws of Perak. 

All three digests follow the precedent set by Hindu and Muslim 
jurists of handling such torts as trespass on lands and an 
owner’s responsibility for damage done by his cattle to man 
or crop. The Malacca digest lays it down that anyone who 
plucks fruits in a neglected orchard is liable to pay its owmer one- 
third of their value. It lays down the damages to be paid for setting 
fire accidentally to a neighbour’s clearing or to his fence. It prescribes 
that if a buffalo tethered in a public road kills anyone, the owner 
has to pay the money equivalent for a life, and that, if the animal 
merely wounds, a fine meets the case. But if the buffalo is tethered 
in the jungle, the owner has only to slaughter the beast, whether 
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its victim is killed or wounded. The Mnety-Mne Laws of Perak 
lay down similar principles for damage by cattle. Slaves formed 
a valuable part of a man’s property in the old days, and all three 
digests prescribe penalties for harbouring slaves and the damages 
to be paid for killing a slave or for the death or injury of a slave 
while employed^ by a Mrer. ' 

The most abstract legal topic in the Malacca digest is what 
Muslim law calls wakala, the relation of principal and agent. But 
the Pahang digest follows the practice of Muslim lawyers in including 
such subjects as sales, in particular of standing crops, debts and 
pledges, the liability of borrowers, job-work, admissions {ihrar), 
the finding of goods on a road or in the forest, apostasy, intentional 
omission of obligatory prayers, and the rules of Holy War in 
** a transitory world which the Creator esteems so little that He 
leaves its riches in the hands of the infidel ”. To enhance the 
Muslim colouring of their works the Pahang jurist writes of the . 
number and age of camels to be surrendered for blood-money, and 
the Perak Sayid considers the case of a camel dying in the possession 
of a hirer, the mention of this strange foreign animal being calculated 
to impress an old-world Malay audience. 

Probably it was the spread of Kathis at last even to remote 
districts that made the compiler of Perak’s Ninety-Nine Laws an 
innovator who introduced into his digest sections on marriage and 
divorce, dowries and the division of property on divorce and 
death, the result still being a mixture of canon and customary law. 
In deference to Malay custom the Shafil objection to the marriage 
of foster children is waived. In deference to Malay custom a woman 
on divorce takes the homestead, and when the estate of a deceased 
person is divided, house and garden and household furniture are ' 
allotted to the female heirs and rice-fields and mines and weapons 
to the male. Interesting as these sections are for the light they 
throw on the survival of widespread Malay tribal custom, the 
Ninety-Nine Laws handle marriage and divorce and the property 
of married couples in a scrappy and unscholarly way compared 
with the Mir'at u'Uolldb or Mirror for Students ” written by 
‘Abdu’r-ra’iif of Singkel for a queen of Acheh who reigned from 1641 
until 1675 or with the Eitab FarWid or “ Laws of inheritance 
known to the Dutch grammarian Werndly in 1736. 

From medieval Malacca comes another digest compiled 
for its last Sultan, Mahmud, who bestowed titles on the two aut 
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KnoTm as the Malacca Sea Laws {Undang„ Laut Melaka) it was 
compiled in consultation with sea-captains and was used by Bueis 
and . Macassar trading sHps. It starts with a definition of the 
duties of a junk’s officers and crew. The captain is king. The 
steersman is Bendahara, that is, Prime Minister. The seaman 
responsible for sounding and for the anchor is the ship’s Temenggono 
mamtainer of discipline. But the discipline of a crew banded 
together to face the dangers of the sea was very different from the 
harsh rule of a cosmopohtan port. If a safior disobeyed the boatswain 
the ship’s Temenggong administered seven strokes, but he was not 
allowed to lift his arm. A sailor who set Ught to ship’s tackle bv 
aihng to quench his galley-fire received two strokes. A sailor 
who singed the anchor rope got as many strokes as there were 
severe strands. If cargo had to be thrown overboard in a storm 
he owner of the junk had to make good the loss of capital unless 
he had consulted and received the assent of all on board who were 
partners m the venture. Other topics prescribe regulations for a 
ship s safety, including the provision of an opium-pipe to keep the 
watch awake, the shares of trade allowed to officers and crew, fares 
the charges for salvage and rescues, and the penalties for mutiny 
sexual offences, assaults and thefts on board. Like the MsaM 
Pulmm Kan'm,thi& maritime digest long survived, and it attracted 
the attention of Sir Stamford Raffles, founder of Singapore, who 
translated one recension. There is a much later Johore version 
enlarged and refined with principles pushed to ultimate conclusions 
in e way Mushm casuists love. The last section of this Johore 
version reads : if a man fish with hook and line at the bow of a 
vessel while at anchor, and the fine is carried down towards 
he stern and be grasped by anyone and the fisherman mistake 
the resistance for the tug of a fish and puU and the person be hooked, 

ZiuuL ' 

regulations are dated a.d. 1650 , and come 
from Kedah The fixmg of port fees and market prices and the 
andardization of weights and measures had been part of the 

iSd tZetTl, ^ ^ ™ 

Kedah regulations closely resemble those of the Great 
Moguls recorded in the TanhU faUri, including as they do pro- 

Kali"^ ^ PoU-tax on immigrants, port dues on ships frtm 
Kalmga and Gujerat, the coUection by the harbour-master of money 
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due to tradkg captains, doty payable for the import and 
export of slaves and for the export of tin and elephants, ships’ 
manifests, standard weights and measures, and the reception of 
envoys and their missives. The Kedah jurist complacently remarks 
established laws encourage foreign trade, but these Kedah regula- 
tions make it clear that the trader was fleeced from the moment of 
his arrival until he sailed away. Presents of the cloth that formed 
the Indian cargoes had to be made to the Sultan, the harbour- 
master, the warden of the port, the police and innumerable 
satellites. Ships from Perak gave presents of tin slabs. In addition 
there were fees for counting each bale of cloth, fees for storing 
bales even when they were not stored, import duty to be paid on 
every bale, presents at opening each bale, fees for pilotage, port 
dues on entry and exit, fees for witnessing the sales of goods. And 
in A.D. 1650 there was httle amusement in the port to counteract 
the visitor’s gloom at this reception. For the regulations go on to 
say that gaming, cock-fighting, opium smoking, and drinking were 
all forbidden. Anyone feeding in public during Bamdhan was 
beaten or else forced to eat grass in front of the court. And at the 
discretion of the Eaja any commoner abducting the daughter or 
debt-slave of another was liable to be impaled, while a nobleman 
got off with the Malayo-Muslim equivalent for befog tarred and 
feathered and with being led round the port seven days running 
mounted on a buffalo with Ms face to the tail. 

In Ms treaty with Great Britain each of the Malay rulers reserved 
to the Malays the interpretation of their own religion and custom. 
At the very outset, however, the outmoded cruelty of Muslim 
criminal law and the impracticability of the Muslim law of evidence 
along with its contradiction of the Malay custom as to circumstan- 
tial evidence made the Malay rulers glad to follow in the footsteps 
of Turkey and Egjq^t and to adopt the Indian Penal Code and a 
law of evidence that was a compromise between two systems they 
could not reconcile. Moreover even when it came to civil law 
Malay custom was often so vague that, in spite of the clause in all 
the treaties, disputed cases came faute de mieux before British 
land officers and British judges. For notwithstanding the various 
Malay digests the Perak State Council in 1878 had to admit the 
chief court administers, as far as it will go, the law of the state, 
and tMs law, though unwritten, is very generally understood^ . 
Changes in administration were anyhow bound to leave oral tradition 
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panting. Tlie registration of titles to land and the enhancement 
of the value of land by the pacification of anarchic states gave, 
for example, the division of landed property on death or divorce 
unprecedented importance. In theory Muslim law covered all 
- contingencies, hut though customary law' had for centuries been 
weakened by the arbitrary decisions of Rajas with a Hindu tradition 
of kingship, its equitable and practical principles w'eie too ingrained 
in the Malay mind to be abandoned. The peasant, for instance, 
refused to accept the Muhammadan \de.w that one-eighth of her 
deceased husband’s property was enough for the support of a wudow 
(with a child) and gave her from one-half to a third. And it was idle 
for the Perak State Council in 1907 to try to compromise with 
Muhammadan law by applying its general principle of inheritance 
that a man’s share is twice that of a woman to the division in 
divorce cases of the property acquired by a couple during marriage. 
The peasants often refused to admit that two-thirds should go to 
the man and one-third to the wife, and Kathis and headmen 
supported them in the witness-box. Then in 1927 the Supreme 
Court ruled that oral evidence on the law- of the land was 
inadmissible. But how, then, were officials and judges to discover 
law not written down and only '' very generally understood ” ? 
An enactment had to be passed enabling a statement to be submitted 
to the Ruler in Council for a decision on any moot point. 
This is likely to fortify Muslim law against the custom. It is 
possible that increase in the value of land may lead eventually to 
acceptance of the Muslim principle that a man should get double 
the woman’s share, in cases when land is got and cultivated by 
their joint efforts, one-third of the property being ample for her 
support. But from villages on the Perak river there is abundant 
evidence that on divorce half the landed property acquired during 
wedlock goes even to an unfaithful wife, if she helped to cultivate it, 
and one-third only if she did not help, and that on a husband’s 
death the land is similarly divided, the balance devolving on all 
the deceased’s children irrespective of whether they are the children 
of Ms surviving widow or of a previous marriage. In Trengganu 
also a similar practice appears to obtain, and it would be of interest 
to have evidence from other Malay States. 

There is one other matter in wMch Malay custom diverges from 
Muslim law. A man will charge Ms land to a creditor allowing 
him to enjoy the profits or part of the profits from its crop, such 
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profits not to be placed against the money owed but to be in lieu 
of interest, until the debt is repaid in full. Here is a clear evasion 
■|}he ban against taking interest. 

Only the legal system of little matriarchal Negri Sembilan has 
attracted so much attention that it needs no notice here. 
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Notes on the Penetration of the Coperniean 
Iheory into China (Seventeenth-Nineteenth 
Centuries) 

By BOLESMW SZCZESNIAK 
(PLATES m-V) 

rpHE astronomical theory of Nicolaus Copernicus (M 73 - 1543 ) 
had similar difficulties in winning recognition and acceptance 
by the contemporary astronomers in China as it had in Eurone 
The conflict of the traditional astronomies of both cultures 1 the 
contrast between the cosmologico-philosophical ideas established 
dunng many centuries and the new theory of the solar system aU 
that was a basis not only for scientific but also for refigious dis- 
agreement The conservative attitude of the Church, rigorously 

disadvantage of the Coperniean theory, went 
with the Christian missionaries to China ^ 

Padre Matteo Eicci fij S| ^ Li Ma-t‘pu,^ a pioneer of Christian 
imssions m China (1582-1610), having realized the great importaZ 
played by astronomy in the political and cultural hfe of the Chinese 
chose the teaching of astronomy according to European principles’ 
as a way to get entry mto court circles. He arrived In Chffia dming 
a penod marked by the decline of astronomical know 1 .^„. 
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' the rairij the snow, and all other atmospheric inclemencies, and 
yet they have lost absolutely nothing of their original lustre 

Afterwards, in 1601, he saw identical instruments in Pekin, proof 
of a great astronomical reform started by the Emperor Kublai 
Khan, and although the reform proved abortive, it presented 
a sufficient basis for the Jesuits to work on. The introduction 
of the Copernican heliocentric system in Pekin might have given 
an impulse to astronomical research that in Chinese conditions 
could have beenprowned by far-reaching success. But this immense 
opportunity for scientific work along the lines of the modem 
Copernican theory was lost, and not until the second half of the 
eighteenth century did the theory &id open recognition. 

When the Emperor Wan Li H ordered the compilation of 
a new State Calendar, a work which had also occupied the minds 
of his predecessors from the Ming PJ dynasty,, the task proved 
to be beyond the powers of contemporary Chinese astronomers. 
So an ideal opportunity opened itself for European missionaries 
to combine usefulness in the Emperor’s astronomical observatory 
with the spreading of Christianity among the court officials and 
even the Emperor’s family. 

In fact Padre Matteo Ricci and Ms successors became the 
Emperor’s chief astronomers at the Observatory of the Imperial 
Board of Astronomy, Chfin-then-cMen ^ 3^ S- 

They acted in this capacity for a long period in spite of the 
numerous difficulties they had to meet so far as the teaching of 
the Christian faith was concerned. A great number of Jesuit 
astronomers such as fathers ^ Sabatin de Ursis (1606-1617), Jacobus 
Rho (1624-1638), Joannes Adamus Schall von Bell (1622-1666), 
Ferdinandus Verbiest (1660-1688),^ and many others during two 
centuries of work in the Pekin Observatory acquired outstanding 
merit in the development of Western cultural influence in CMna ; 
though the Copernican conflict had perhaps an even more tragic 
history in China than in Europe, because it lasted until the end 
of the eighteenth century. 

It took place in a country where a knowledge of astronomy had 

^ M. Micci Opere shricJie, voL 1, p. 317, quoted after Bernard Henri, M, Bicci*s 
Contribution , . p. 59. 

^ In Chinese : Hsinng San-pa f ^ ^ J Lo Ya-ko ^ » ’T'ang Yo- 

wang ; Nan Huai-j^n ^ fH. 

® Vide etiam : Couplet’s Catcdogus patrum . . 
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the best possibilities of development, and could be applied to 
social life. The old erroneous Ptolemaic theory of the world existed 
for another two hundred years in the country of the oldest culture 
and yet in spite of China’s adherence bo the heliocentric system the 
work of great missionaries made a real science of astronomy which 
before their time had been a subject of astrological speculation. 

Prom the first European mathematical and astronomical science 
was introduced in a practical way, by applying it to the work of 
the observatory and theoretically by translations of European 
handbooks and by the education of the Chinese students. Looking 
at these efforts we have to bear in mind the great development 
after the Alexandrine period of the Ptolemaic classical system ivith 
all Its hmitations, and only then can we realize what sort of difficulties 
must have been faced by missionary scientists in spreading the 
classical astronomy of the old Greco-Latin world in the cultural 
conditions of China. By that time a contrast can be noticed between 
the continued support of the classical astronomy by European 
exponents in China, and the knowledge of astronomy in Europe. 

In the eighteenth century the majority of the Western scientists 
accepted the heliocentric system and so did some of the Jesuits. 
A promment polyhistor and mathematician, professor of the Jesuit 
College in Eome, Athanasius Edrcher (1601-1680) seemed to accept 
in his book Ars magm lucis et umbrae, the superiority of the 
Copernican theory as a result of his calculations. He even recom- 
mended a way to understand the solar system by building a 
cosmometnc instrument: Haec spJiaera melius cortstrui f asset, 
luxta systerm Cofmid. Fiat igitur in aula quapiam amplissima 
sphaera, luxta systema Copernici, Jiao enini truxchinationi nostrae 
maxime upturn repmb Kircher’s work was used in the Jesuit Colleges 
as an encyclopaedic handbook of Astronomy and Physics. But at 
the same time in China books were being written by missionaries 
to explain systematicaUy the traditional Ptolemaic astronomy. 

» produced qs ^ ^ Kien-pein-ni-shuo, 

or An Elementary Explanation of Astronomical Instruments ”. 

s gave a general description of astronomical instruments with 
ortho^aphio representation of the heavens. The book as a whole 
was based on tacit admission of the Ptolemaic theory.^ In 16W 
manuel Diaz, Jr. (|§ Jg ^ Yan Ma-no), wrote a book with 

a etiam, p. 746 et seq. 

A. Wylie, op. cit., p. 108. ^ 
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various diagrams explaining astronomy according to Galileo’s 
observations (i)] M Ka-li-leo) with, tbe title ^ p § .Ten- 
wan-leo. , , , , ' . 

Next in 1634 there appeared a bulky compilation in 100 volumes 
(cBiuan) with the title ^ ^ # Shin-fa-suan-shu, or the Book 

of the New Method of Mathematics, written by Chinese missionary 
students Li Chi-tsao ^ ^ Ten-ching ^ 5 ^ j®, with 

contributions by missionaries like Nicholas Longobardi f | ^ ^ 
(Lung Hua>ming), John Terence ^ 3E ® (T'ang Yu-han), James 
Eho, and John Adam von Shall, who were working in the Imperial 
Board of Astronomy. The Emperor himself asked them to produce 
this profoundly informative and useful book. There was an appendix 
by Father Shall in two parts consisting of biographical notes on 
European astronomers, and an elucidation of the new and old 
system of chronology. The traditional Ptolemaic system was still 
adhered to as a basis for all these explanations. Nicolaus Copernicus 
6 'US Ko-pe-ni), Tycho Brahe Te-kuh), John Kepler 

6 W Ke-pe-eh) are frequently mentioned by name in con- 
nection with their labours, and there are slight allusions to the 
systems that have received their designations from these 
astronomers. The authors intentionally avoided calling the attention 
of Chinese students to the new theory of Copernicus. The work 
was originally named ^ ® # Ts^iing-ching-leih-shu, or the 

Calendar of the Emperor Ts'ung Chin, but the title was afterwards 
changed as the character fjg formed part of the Emperor’s name 
during the Kiang-he period. It has been republished with the title 
ffi ^ 0f ^ Si-yang-fa-sin-shu, or “ The New Book of the 
Western Method ”. 

The Polish Jesuits in the middle of the seventeenth century 
were in favour of introducing the Copernican solar system in China. 
Nationalism may have influenced their attitude. Michael Boim 
(1612-1659, Pu Mi“ko b ^ |§-), as a Professor of St. Joseph College 
in Macao, sent in 1646 to the Observatory in Pekin the Tabulae 
Rvdoljphinae of Tycho Brahe, edited by Joannes Kepler, and wrote 
on the title-page the pseudonym Miguel Polaco. He advised their 
use in the Observatory, “ since it is unique, and of inestimable 
value in calculating partial and complete solar eclipse together 
with celestial movements.” ^ Another father, Joannes Nicolaus 

^ Vide B. Szcze^ixiak, op. cit., in JouttwI of April, 1944, p. 60, and 

Monumenta Nipponica, voL ii. No, 1, p, 131, article of J. Lauries, S.J. 

JitAS. APBIL 1945 3 
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Dr. Benjamin Hobson (1816-1873), and 

William Alexander Parsons Martin (1827-1916), American. 

Dr. B. Hobson pubbsKed in 1849 a popular digest of modern 
European astronomy with, the title Tien-wan-lo-hun or '' The 
Introduction to Astronomy ’’ (5^ ^). This gives a plain 

view of the solar system referring to the motion of the orbs and 
the influence of gravitation, and pointing to God as the author of 
all the stupendous works of creation.^ 

Alexander Wylie, mathematician and noted scholar in Chinese 
literature, translated in 1852 in 18 chuan F. W. HerscheFs (1792- 
1871) ''The Outlines of Astronomy’’ (How Shi-loh ^ % j©), 
and republished it in Shanghai (1869) with the same title ^ ^ 
(Tan-tien) in nineteen volumes (chuan) with the help of Li Shan- 
Lan $ # Li (1869-1882) ^ afterwards was professor in T'ung- 
wen-kuan College (1869-1882) teaching modern Copernican 
astronomy. After 1855 Li and Wyhe translated many European 
books on mathematics. About 1860 Li Shan-lan joined the staff 
of the governor of Kiangsu, Hsii Yu-jen (:^ ^ and about 1863 
the famous staff for translating foreign books on Chinese that was 
under the protection of the viceroy Tseng Kuo-fan # ® in 
Nanking.® That committee has well deserved fame for its good 
translations of foreign books, including some about modern 
astronomy. Many astronomical terms employed by Li in his 
translations, and in his lectures on astronomy in Tung-wen-kuan, 
are still in use. 

John Fryer was director of the famous Kjangnan Arsenal flC |g 
M MM He encouraged, helped, and gathered together 

many Chinese students of mathematics. In 1876 J. Fryer started 
a monthly pubhcation known as Ko-chih Huei-pien ^ Wc M 
or " The Chinese Scientific and Industrial Magazine The Kiangsu 
Arsenal, under the protection of Viceroy Tseng Kuo-fan, had been 
recently (1862) turned into a department for the translation of 
foreign books with the help of missionary scholars and their Chinese 
students. It was a kind of practical studies academy. 

Prominent modern Chinese mathematicians and students of 
Copernican theory worked in Kiangsu Arsenal and other places, 
or in the newly established college Tung-wen-kuan. Hua Heng-fang 


^ A. Wylie, op. cit., p. 129. 

* Vide Eminent Chinese^ pp. 479-480. 

® Vide A. Wylie, An Account of the Department for Foreign Boohs, • . , 
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IS S wUaborated with J. Fryer. Hsii Sbo 

m) »rw other In J, 

for • “ c- 1770-1863) collaborated and studied wit 

foreign scholars and especially with A. WyKe. 

Sesr^^o^lt: astrononry .nd 

in Tskalefi^ ^ of their scientific activities 

trar^'f 4 - 1 ,^^ Shanghai _b xlccording to then 

and meteoror^™/"^ covered were astronomy, mathematics. 
S 1873 r f observations, as well as sinological studies; 

sirt!d w I K instruments 

Sf 8 1 K W theory on the heliocentric system 

nded by hicolaus Copermcus. To-day it is the only vreat 
0 servatory m China directed by modem European astronomer 
There seems to be no doubt that the Jesuits in China accepted 
he superiority of the Copernican system, though they did^not 
proclaim it openly. Tactical reasons did not aUow them toXC 
themselves suddenly in favour of the new theory. The more so 
because the Copernican doctrine was in conflict with tradition^ 
Dknese science that made the earth the centre of the universe 
rks point provided a mutual base of collaboration between Chinese 

“llrr:Su! i. ^-dden mpture with the 
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‘-Inasmncli as we have traced the failings of Ptolemaic and Greek 
astronomy in general to a cnltural cause, it is obvious that the 
successful promulgation of the Copernican reform — ^taken to include 
both the annunciation of the doctrine and its acceptance by the 
intellectual world— must similarly be attributed to cultural con- 
ditions. It would be easy ... to show that the Copernican approach 
(in so far as it differed from the approach of the Alexandrine 
astronomers) was made possible by the separation of the study of 
astronomy from metaphysical and theological questions.’’ 
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The Music of The Arabian Nights 

By HEiraiy GEORGE PARMER 
(PLATES VI AMD VII.) 

{Continued from 185, October, 1944.) 

Part II 


The Instruments of the Music 
In tlie Nights the instrument of music is generally referred to 
as the dlat al-tarab or dlat al-inalaM. The tjrpes mentioned are 
fairly considerable, although in most instances the mere name occurs. 
In the case of the 'ud (lute), however, certain subsidiary details 
occur incidentally which are of value. 

These instruments of the Nights can be grouped as follows : — 
Stringed Instruments : 'ud, tunhur, jank, qdnun, and sintir. 

Wind Instruments : nay, sJmbbdba, my tatan, zamr or mizmdr, buq, 
nafif, and dlat ahzamr. 

Vibrating Membranes : duff, tar, darbukha, tahl, and kus. 

Sonorous Substances : kdsdt {ku'us), jaldjil, ajrds, qaldqil, khal dkM l, 
ndqus, and qddlb. 

The 'ud (pL %ddn) or lute was, and always has been, the 
instrument par excellence amongst the Arabs. Three kinds are 
mentioned in the Nights — the 'ud %rd(ff, the jilliql, and the 
'ud min san' al-Jiunud. Yet it is doubtful whether these names 
refer to distinctive tj^pes. It is more likely that they are fanciful 
additions made by rdwl or kdtib to embellish the story. Indeed 
the nisba which betokens the provenance of the instrument only 
occurs in the Btilaq text,^ and not in that of Calcutta ^ or Beyrout,® 
The 'ud %rdql (Iraqian lute) may have a raison d'etre since Al-Traq 
was considered the home of the Arabian lute,^ and even in the 
fourteenth century the Persian poet Nizami said in his Sikandar 
ndma, when praising the craftsmen of the world, Al-Traq sends 
the sweetest lutes.” ® 

The 'ud jilliqi ® (Damascus lute) is an uncertainty. Since even 
the identification of Jilliq with Damascus is doubtful, and at best 
is only a poetic licence, we cannot place much reliance on the 

1 i, 27 (i, S3). i, 67. 

» i, 65. * Al-Mas‘udl, op. oit., viii, 93. 

' DelEi edit., ii, 198. « i, 372 (i, 395). 
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As for tie ‘ud min san‘ al-lmnud 2 (Lute of Tnrl,%r, 1 , 
incertitude of its existence is stren^tiened bv i-h 'f 
lute iad long fallen into desuetude Sa Kfl 
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impossibility, altboiigli witliin it is enskrined one of those precious 
conceits in wHck the Arabs deUglit to indulge. It occurs in the 
story of ^AU Mur al-Mn and Maryam the Girdle Girl, where a slave- 
girl opens a lute bag and shakes therefrom thirty-two pieces of wood 
which, when fitted {rahhah) together, became a lute ready 
for use.^ We read of a similar, but much simpler, performance 
elsewhere,^ where one piece of wood has strings mounted 

upon it and is played forthwith, a proceeding which is quite possible, 
whereas the two and thirty pieces mentioned in the Nights is rather 
a long bow to draw. Yet perhaps the circumstance is explicable. 

The Arabs were firm believers in the "‘theory of numbers’’ 
and thirty-two lABadi. a special significance in their scheme of “the 
four-fold things Indeed the verses which follow the episode 
of the thirty-two pieces specifically mention “ the four-fold 
things”. In the series of continued geometrical proportions — 
2 : 4 : 8 : 16 : 32 : 64, we see what these particular numbers meant 
in the system,, and lute makers themselves held strong views on 
what they termed “ the most excellent proportions If the depth 
of the lute was 4, then the breadth was 8 and the length 16. Even 
the makers of lute strings were influenced by the magic of numbers 
when they made the four strings, from low to high, of 64, 32, 24, 
and 16 strands respectively.^ We can therefore appreciate why 
the lute in the Nights was constructed of thirty-two pieces of wood, 
although we can scarcely be expected to believe that these were 
detachable and capable of being fitted together presto so as to 
produce an instrument “ready armed” {musallah) as one some- 
times hears an Arab lutenist say.^ Yet the story illustrates the 
argument that the rdwl, knowing of the occult value of thirty-two, 
gave this number to the pieces of the lute so as to create wonder- 
ment in his audience by verbal jugglery.® 

The bag in which this wonderful lute was kept also deserves 
attention because we read so little about the encasement of instru- 

1 iv, 326 (v, 294). 

^ IMiwan al-Safa’, i, 85. 

■ ® Ibid., i, 98. 

^ Kanz aUutuif, B.M. MS., Or, 2361, fol. 261v, 

® TMs bellicose phrase reminds ns of a stoiy of Ijshaq al»Mau)?ili who, passing 
a man carving a lute, said, ‘‘ For whom are you whetting this sword ? ” Al-'iqd 
al-farid, iii, 206. 

® We often see the enticement of numbers, hut the three hundred and sixty 
female slaves (the number of days in the Coptic year), of ‘Umar ibn al-Nu'man 
disarms all criticism, i, 353 (i, 377), ” 
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ments from Arabic sources, although one recalls that Tuwais t},» 
earhest mnstrel of Islamic days, kept his tambomine (dum m 
a bag.i_ The bag aUuded to in the preceding story was made f 
green silk-satin with golden brocade, but we also read of otbe 
designs. One of these was of red satin with tassels of safron-coloured 

ofg’oH shS.3 and tassels 

* frequently spoken of in the 

m#fo, but nowhere is the actual number mentioned. Once there 
IS an allusion to the “ Persian string ^ which, we may prls^^ 
refers to the or highest string, the word, which fs Persian’ 
gmying high, shrill”. Yet four strings are conc^enial to tlil 
conceit of the “ four-fold things ” dealt with in the story of ‘M 
^ural-Din and Maryam the Girdle-girl.^ ^ 

As I have frequently shown « the strings of the lute in the early 
days of Islam i.e. from the eighth to the tenth century, were fom 
m number Later, five and six strings were the rule the latte 
being mtroduced not earher than the fifteenth century, ’phat big 
so, the period of the stories in the Nights ought to determine th! 
string mounting of the instrument. This has not beenrerkto 
consideration by Lane’s pictorial artists. The best design of the 

ElsewWe ^ instrument is depicted.’ 
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was the conYentional position. It was held horizontally or with 
r the sonnd-chest higher than the peg-box, the latter position only 

f being conveniently possible when the sound-chest was in the bosom. 

This latter method also enabled the performer to see the fingers of 
the left hand in performance. 

: Lane^s artists depict the lute with the sound-chest in the lap of 

' the player, and the neck in an oblique direction at the performer’s 
shoulder, in precisely the same position as we see it in his Modem 
Egijpians? We have the fairly reliable evidence of iconography 
that it was only in Egypt and Spain that this latter method of 
holding the lute was practised, whereas in Al-‘Iraq, Al-Yaman, 
and Syria it was the former method which obtained, and it is the 
way in which the instrument was held in the stories in the Nights 
which we have mentioned.^ Indeed we are told that the performer 
“ leaned over it as a mother would lean over her child ”, a position 
' scarcely in keeping with that shown by Lane’s artists, but quite 
compatible with the 'Iraqi method and an 'Iraqi story. 

The tunhuT (pi. tandblr) or pandore, was a sort of long-necked 
lute, but with a smaller sound-chest. It was not generally favoured 
by the Arabs and was actually more popular in Persia, Al-Raiy, 
Tabaristan, and Al-Dailam. The above circumstance may account 
for the fact that the tunbur is only mentioned once in the Nights 
and even then in connection with a Persian. It is one of the many 
whimsical things which the amusing 'Ali claims' to have had in his 
comprehensive bag as told in the Story of 'All the Persian? 

Lane does not depict the normal pandore. What he shows 
in the scene of the bridal festivities in the^^ory of Ma'ruf ^ is a very 
large instrument, somewhat of the dimensions of the modern. 
tunbur buzurk. For the normal pandore of the period see my Sources 
of Arabian Music? 

ThB>janh (pL junuk) or sanj (pi. sunuj) was a harp with an upper 
sound-chest. In the Nights it is twice called ^^janh 'ajaml (Persian 
harp), probably because of its original provenance. Actually the 
name janh is but an Arabicized version of the Persian ^ang. On 
the other hand, the name may have arisen from the necessity of 

1 p. 362. 

® For the two methods respectively see Arnold, Legacy of Idam, fig. 89, and 
Farmer, Sources^ pi. 2. 

3 ii, 179 (iii, 30). 

^ iii, 364. 

® Frontispiece. 
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distingmsliiiig it from the jank mim (Egj’^tian harp) wHcIi differed 
from the former in having a wooden face on the soimd-chest instead 
of a membrane one. Both types and their names were used in 
Egypt in the fifteenth century, and the above qualifying nisbas 
are not traceable earlier than thisd 

In the Tale of King ^Umar ihn al-Nu^man and Ms Sons^^ who is 
claimed to have ruled the City of Peace [Bagdad] before the 
Khalifate of ^Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan ’’ ! the jank 'ajmm occurs 
with the ^ud jillikl (Damascus lute), the nay iatan (Tartar flute), 
and the qdnun misri (Egyptian psaltery), a combination which 
would certainly place the story later than the thirteenth century. 
Again in the story of The Porter and the Three Ladies of Baghdad^ 
it is found with the and the duff (tambourine). This story deals 
with the days of Khahf Harun (d. 809) and the introduction of the 
jank at such a period is an anachronism. Even its appearance in 
the story of Abu%Easan of Khurasan, the scene of which is set in 
the time of Khalif Al-Mu'tadid (d. 902), is suspect, although, being 
a Khurasanian, Abul-Hasan may have had a special fondness for 
such an instrument.'* The jank again displays itself, with the 
sintir (dulcimer or psaltery), in the Persian tinted Story of Jdnshffh^ 
which is certainly of late date.® 

Lane furnishes a fairly good design of the instrument in one of 
the illustrations to the second of the tales mentioned.® He also 
includes two cuts taken from [Persian ?] manuscripts of the mid- 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries supplied by Sir Gore Ouseley, 
the latter saying that the strings on the jank vary in number from 
twenty to twenty-seven, a statement which does not conform 
with Arabic or Persian theorists of music. 

The qdnun (pL qawdnln), or psaltery, has a history with the 
Arabs as far back as the tenth century, although it was not generally 
accepted until much later, and certainly not with this name. It 
presents itself several times in the Nights. In the Tale of ^All ihn 
Bakkdr and Shams al-Nahar, a ninth century scene, we are told 

^ Cairo MS., fol. 145. 

2 i, 372 (i, 395). 

® i, 67 (i, 83). 

^ Cf. Al-Mas‘udi, viii, 91. , 

® ii, 654 (iii, 428). The “ harps mentioned by Burton (i, 469) is not traceable 
in any of the texts. The ‘we? is mentioned in the Bulaq text (i, 180). 

® i, 127. 
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that the Gomtaander of the Faithful was so grieved at the death 
of Shams al-Nahar that he commarided the destruction of all 
vessels and psalteries and other instruments of diversion 

{mddB) and music (tarab) which were in the room In the Bulaq 
text the word is certainly qawdmn,^ and it is the early edition of 
this which has been followed by Lane,^ and Burton.^ Yet the 
Calcutta text has %ddn (lutes),® which is the more hkely word. 
Throughout the story it is the 'iitZ (lute) only that is mentioned, 
and there seems to be no reason therefore why, at the last moment, 
the should be introduced in this way. The most acceptable 
explanation of the use of the woid qawdnm in the Bulaq text is 
that it was a copyist’s slip due to his eye being momentarily 
impressed by the form of the preceding word in the phrase (jijVl 
l)\xJ\ j. There is certainly no other evidence of the use of a musical 
instrument called the qdnun in the ninth century.® 

Its appearance in the Tale of King ^TJmar ibn al-Ndmdn and Ms 
8omf who is claimed to have lived even earlier, is undoubtedly an 
anachronism. Here it is called, when first mentioned, the qdnun 
misn (Egyptian psaltery), but when we observe that it is accom- 
panied by the (Damascus lute), the janJc ^ajaml (Persian 

harp), and the nay tatarl (Tartar flute), we can, perhaps, appreciate 
the reason for the adjective of provenance in the qdnun misn. 

Lane has supplied a note on the qdnunf and his artists have 
limned it,® both contributions being based on the Egyptian 
instrument so fully described and shown by Lane himself in his 
ModernEgyptians, ^^whiohscsiTcelj helps us to discern the instrument 
of the period of the Nights. Again it has to be objected that the 
method of playing the instrument, as shown by his artists, does 
not comport with history and iconography. The practice of holding 
the qdnun in a horizontal position in playing with the strings 
uppermost, as delineated by Lane’s artists, is quite a modern 
departure. From the twelfth to the fifteenth century we know 
positively that the psaltery of the Arabs was held vertically with 
the back {zahr) of the instrument resting against the player’s chest, 

^ A variation of Burton’s translation. 

2 i, 326. 8 ii, 46. * ii, 306. « i, 810. 

® See my Studies iu Oriental Musical Instruments, i, 9. 

’ i, 372 (i, 395) ; i, 375 (i, 398). 

8 ii,67. » i, 360; ii, 69. 360. 

Bronze bowl (thirteenth century), Victoria and Albert Museum. 

K ashi al-Jmmum. See my Sources of Arabian Music, pi. 5. 
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and it was played witt one hand. This was the position which 
Europe adopted from the Arabs when it borrowed the. qmun from 
them as the 

The sintw {-ph sandtim) was generally a dulcimer bnt sometimes 
a psaltery. This we know in the fifteenth century j when what was 
known in EgyT)t as the qdnun was called in Syria the Indeed 

the sintlr was but a kind of psaltery played horizontally with 
beating rods instead of vertically with a' plectrum.® Even in the 
eighteenth century both words were used for the same instrument.^ 
Yet that they were generally quite distinct from each other is 
shown by their mention in Egypt in 1620 when both the qd7iun 
and sintir {sic) are quoted together by Ibn lyas.^ The history of 
the instrument has been dealt with elsewhere.® 

The sintir only shows itself once in the Nights where, with the 
jank and other instruments, it is used to entertain the love-sick 
Prince in the Story of Jdn^hJ 

The nay (pi. ndydt) was a flute, and the name, which is Persian, 
came into use in the early days of Islam when it superseded the 
older Arabic name of qussdha,^ It manifests itself but twice in the 
Nights, once in The Loves of Abu ^Isd and Qurrat al-^Ain in company 
with the and again in the amusing wallet of the funster in the 
Story of ^AU the Persian, where the tunbur is its companion.^® 

The ^abbdba^^ (pL shabhdbdt) was a fife or small flute. It is given 
prominence in the story of Malifa the Fisherman of Baghdad, 
where that delectable singing-girl Qut al-Qultib performs successively 
on the duff, ^ahbdba, dAiA.^ud for the Lady Zubaida, giving the rdwi 
of the story the occasion to liken the finger-holes of the Aabbdba 
to its '' eyes 

The nay (Tartar flute) has no existence in Arabian music 
save in the Tale of King ‘Urnar ibn^l-Nu'^mdn and his Sons.^^ Its 

^ Eiano, Notes on Early Spanish Musk, 117. 

^ Kashf ahJiumUm. 

Niehuhr, Voyage en Arable, 14:3, 

^ ^VLS&eW, History of Aleppo, {1194), i, 

® V, 334. 

^ Ency, of Islam, Hi, 530, 

’ ii, 654 (iii, 428). 

8 Farmer, Studies, i, 65 ; Ency, of Islam, iii, 539. 

» ii, 448 (iii, 251). lo 179 (ju, 30). 

Burton, as usual, has his own spelling of sMbdba, 

iv, 172 (v, 191). Cf. Bobson, Tracts on Listening to Music, 99. 

« i, 372 (i, 395). 
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identity therefore escapes ns, although it may have been a recorder 
(beaked flute) similar to the Tartar tutih. Yet since we see it in 
the midst of the ^udjilliql (Damascus lute), thejank ^ajarm (Persian 
harp) and the qdnun misn (Egyptian psaltery), the special provenance 
given this nay may have been a mere literary flourish. 

The zamr (pi. zumur) or mizmdr (pi. mazdmw) was a reed-pipe in 
its specific sense. Sometimes it was used with the ‘ud in indoor 
music, but more often with the duff (tambourine) or tabl (drum) 
in outdoor music. It is prominent in the scenes of public rejoicings 
as in the Tale of King ‘Dmar ibn al-Nu'mdn and his Sons where 
the citizens gr^^§t his son Kanmakan,^ and in the Story of JdnshdJi 
where the army of King Ta^mus marches out to martial 
strains.^ 

The buq (pi. buqdt) was the generic name for any instrument of 
the horn or trumpet family, but specifically it referred to the 
conical tube group. Like the zamr, its place is in the warhke and 
procession scenes displayed in the Tale of King 'Umar ibn al-Nu'mdn 
and his Sons,^ the Story of Jdnshdh,^ and other episodes. 

The nafir (pi. anfdr) was the cylindrical trumpet. It was unknown 
by this name until the eleventh century.® Only once is it referred 
to in the Nights where a solitary naflr plays with buqdt (horns), 
hdsdt (cymbals), zumur (reed-pipes), and tubul (drums) at the 
head of the army of King Ta^mus as he sets out to give battle 
to the hosts of Hind.® 

One other wind instrument deserves notice here although it 
seems to be a mechanical contrivance of the automatic t3rpe 
described in my Organ of the Ancients as the dial al-zamrJ The 
instrument is not named, but the description given in the Tale of 
King 'Umar ibn al-Nu'mdn and his Sons leaves little doubt as to its 
identity.® We are told in the story that Prince Sharrkan entered 
a spacious saloon where he saw human figures, in the interior of 
which instruments were set in motion by air pressure,” so that the 
Prince thought that the figures were talking. No ''talking 
appliances are mentioned by Arabic writers, but " piping 
appliances ” were certainly known to them, the specifications for 


1 i, 690 {ii, 196). 

3 i, 357 (i, 382). 

® Ibn ai-Tiqtaqa, Al^Fahn, 30. 
^ Cbap. vi. 


2 ii, 656 (iii, 430). 
* ii, 656 (iii, 430). 
6 ii, 656 (iii, 430). 
8 i, 383 (i, 396). 
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wHcli were made known to the Arabs by means of translations 
from the Greek of Archimedes, Apollonins, and Heron.^ 

The duff (pL dufuf), in the specific sense, is the rectangular 
tambourine with a membrane on both sides of the frame. The 
term was also a generic one applied to any type of tambourine.^ 
It was essentially an instrument of the folk and in the Nights is 
constantly in the hands of the songstresses and singing-girls/ 
although we cannot always be sure whether it is the rectangular 
instrument which is meant, save in one place where the tar or round 
tambourine is mentioned with itA 
The duff mausill (Mosul tambourine) is spoken jc^f in one place 
in the NigMs, but this special name is not known elsewhere. The 
or adjective of provenance occurs in the Biilaq text,® but it 
is missing from the Calcutta ® and Beyrout ^ texts, and it is probable 
therefore that it is simply an adornment by a kdtib or rdwl so as to 
harmonize with the 'ud dirdp (Traqian lute) and janh 'ajami 
(Persian harp) mentioned with it. 

The (pi. tirdn) is the round tambourine with one membrane 
and with metal plates in the frame of the instrument. It is found 
in the hands of the songstresses and singing-girls in the Nights,^ 
whom it served also as a collecting box for gifts as already 
mentioned. It was placed on the groxmd or floor with the membrane 
downwards so that money could be thrown into it. ® “ With the 
professional minstrel the tar was the most important instrument 
of rhythm as the charming apostrophe in the Nights shows.^® 

Lane’s artists give several delineations of the tambourine known 
as the tdr^ ^^although in the stories themselves it is simply the duff 
mausill that is mentioned. The best design is that which 
as a tailpiece to the of theH umpbachf^ the model being 
gwm in IjSine^s Modern Egyptians, 
tuhul) was often the ordinary cylindrical drum, but 
tne generic sense the term was applied to any type of drum. 
It is therefore difficult to determine in the Nights^ where its mention 

^ Burton admits tlie Heron derivation of the novelty although his reference to 
the motive force of steam. cannot be accepted. See Farmer, The Organ of the 
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is legion, to wMcli type the word refers, althongh the scene of the 
story and the perciissive verb may help sometimes to hazard a guess 
whether it is the ordinary drum or the kettledrum that is meant. 
If at a private festival or pubhc rejoicing the former is more likely,^ 
whereas in a martial or processional setting the latter seems more 
proper.^ One of Lane’s artists has shown the former, the ordinary 
cylindrical drum, where it appears in the Story of Ma'ruf^ 

The (pi. Jcusdt) was the largest kettledrum used by the Arabs ^ 
until the Mughals introduced the hurga. In the Nights it occurs 
with other martial instruments m tht nauha or military band, 
although the kusdt oi the Beyrout text ® is sometimes changed to 
kdsdt (cymbals) in the Calcutta ® and Bulaq texts. 

The tabli bdz was a very small kettledrum of metal played by 
means of a leathern or fabric strap. It is not actually mentioned 
in the Nights by name, but there can be little doubt, as the 
perspicuous Burton has guessed, that the tabl mentioned in the 
story of Hasan al-Basrl was a 6az, to use the modern truncated 
name.’ In this tale we read of “ a tabl (drum) of copper and a zakhma 
(beater) of silk worked in gold vnth. talismans Lane translated 
zaMima by ‘‘plectrum” which annoyed Burton because it was 
misleading. This is true enough if we merely consider the modern 
usage of the i&nm. /plectrum for the implement with which the strings 
of a lute or similar instrument is plucked. Yet in its older Greek 
and Latin meaning the word stood for any striking implement, 
just as zaMma does in Arabic, since the latter is used for the plectrum 
of a lute, the bow of a viol, one of the beating rods of a dulcimer, 
or one of the sticks or beaters of a drum. On the whole. Lane had 
good reasons for using the word plectrum, although the present 
writer has avoided it. • 

This magic drum, with its talismanic zaTchma, is just one further 
example of the close connection between magic and music, a notion 
so deeply cherished by the Semites.^ Even to-day the bdz is the 
favoured instrument of the musahhir (enchanted one) when he is 
collecting almsd® 

The darbukka (pi. darbukkdt) is a goblet-shaped drum with a 

1 i. 700. 2 iii, 150, 274, 282, » iii, 364. 

* Ikhwan al-Safa’, i, 91. « ii, 67, 96. « i, 650, 700. 

V, 57. See Lane, Modem Egyptians^ 164, for a design. 

® iv, 14 (v, 57) ; iv, 22 (v, 65). 

® See my Sa^adyaJi Qaon on the Influence of cLap. i. 

Lane, op. cit., 366. 

JBAS. ArKIL 1945. 
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to the latter’s version of The Barber^ s Tale of his Fifth Brother?- 
Yet, truth to tell, the Jcamanja is not mentioned anywhere in the 
Nights, Not is its cousin the rabab given recognition. Lmeh 
coadjutor was obviously influenced by the great Arabist’s Modern 
Egyptians^ where the instrument is shown.^ Yet, seeing that the 
Arabs knew of the viol as early as the ninth century ® we can 
reasonably suppose that, in spite of it not being mentioned, the 
musical auditors in the,, must have listened to its ^Vdrawn 
as Al-Farabi would say,^ especially in those stories of 
Egyptian and Syrian facture. Certainly the musical auditors of 
the Nights knew of the viol, which has ever hmn facile ^pfimeps ^ 
among the instruments of the rdivl and ^Hr at the cafe or camp- 
fire, as both Lane and Burton have shown elsewhere. 


The Craft of the Music 

Having discussed almost every other phase of the music of the 
Nights we must finally turn to the music per se. In this inquiry there 
are two aspects to be viewed, if we are to follow the accepted Arab 
procedure, viz. the theoretical [nazarl) and the practical {'amaU), 
which give us, respectively, the Science and art of music, 

both of which have been considerably misunderstood by authoritative 
writers on the Nights, 

Lane, who was perspicacious in most things, indulged in that 
ridiculous, but oft-repeated notion, that the Arabian music scale 
consisted of a division of tones into thirds a statement already 
made in his Modern Egyptians,^ We cannot lay too much blame 
on the shoulders of the great Orientalist for this blunder, since 
even specialists like Villoteau ^ and Eetis,® to mention no others, 
had already subscribed to it. What all these writers had in mind 
was the theory of the Systematist School, which they did not 
comprehend.® 

In the science of music three distinct schools of thought existed 
during the period covered by the Nights, and in each case the scale 

^ i, 360, 2 3 gg^ 3 Farmer, Studies, i, lOi. 

* Ibid., i, 102. s i, 204. e 354. 

^ Description de VEgypte {De Vital actuel de Vart musical nmderne), i, 613. 

® Histoire gmerale de la musique, ii, 170. 

® See Mnoyclopsedia of Islam, iii, 749, and Hecueil des travaux du Congres de 
Musiqm arabe (Cairo, 1934), 652. 
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was basically Pytiagorean. Yet there is no mention of these j 

schools in the Nights^ and apart from the mere admission of the I 

omniscient Tawaddnd regarding the theory of music (fann ? 

al-musiqpi} this “ most difficult of the mathematical sciences ’’ ^ ■ 

is ignored in its ample pages. It is not strange, therefore, that i 

whilst the learned {‘ulamff) and the legists (fuqaJid^) question this ;; 

boastful singing-girl on almost all the sciences so as to test her f 

vaunted knowledge, no attempt is made to catechize her on the ' 

theory of music. Therefore we need not trouble ourselves further I 

with this intricate subject because, outside of Lane’s notes, it is I 

not discussed in the Nights^ as we have seen. 

What is of greater importance than scientific theory is practical j 

theory, because the technicalities of this aspect of the music of | 

the Nights disport themselves on so many pages of these tales, f. 

more often than not, to the utter embarrassment of the Arabic [ 

reader. It is true that in the European versions we are not dis- I 

concerted by any technicalities, for the simple reason that the I 

translators gloss most of these quite plausibly if not speciously. | 

On this account it is not too much to say that the whole question I 

deserves fuller consideration than what has been accorded it, which j 

is evidenced by Burton’s rather immoderate applause for a sohtary | 

note on the subject made by Payne,® whilst Lane has not vouch- 
safed a single line of worth to this question which his deserved | 

fame as a lexicographer ought to have compelled. | 

Yet it has to be conceded that the technical musical nomenclature . 

of practical theory, as shown in the Nights ^ is difficult of apprehension. | 

Much of the perplexity is due to the use of vague terms, but j 

generally one can ascribe the following causes for the difficulties j 

which are encountered : — (1) The technical expressions are not j 

constant in meaning because of the diverse periods and places of ! 

facture of the tales. (2) In those tales translated from other languages | 

the translator may have been unable to find the appropriate Arabic 5 

word.^ (3) The ignorance of hdtih or Tdw\ as scribe or storyteller, | 

would also account for some of the confused terminology. i 

Since Arabic theorists of music have, from the earliest times, j 


1 ii, 493 (iii, 281). 

^ This was the opioion of IstSq ibn Sulaimaix (d, c. 932), better known as Isaac 
Israeli. 




ii, 450 (iii, 253), 
ii, 149 (iii, 16). 
iv, 266 (v, 297). 
Tlirouglioiit. 

i, 69 (i, 85). 

ii, 37 (ii, 419). 
ii, 163 (iii, 16). 
i, 762 (ii, 263). 
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treated music as consisting of two basic divisions— melody {lahn) 
and ibytbm md'), it seems advisable to follow this procedure. 
Lahn is the general Arabic term for melody ”, and it is used in 
this sense in the Nights,^ although in two places such words as 
ghind' ^ and maghnd ( ® are given this meaning. The second 
of our divisions is rhythm, generally known as %gd', although the 
term is not used in the Nights, Still, such words as darabdt (beats) ^ 
and harakdt (pulsations) ® possibly refer to rhythms. 

As elsewhere, music in ihe Nights either vocal or instrumental. 

The term saut, as used in the Nights, means a '‘ vocal piece 
as it does in the Kitdb aLaghdm. Ghinff is applied, as in Arabic in 
general, to "singing” or " song ” J This, however, is a generic 
term, whereas specific words like an^uda and tartM connote 
" rhythmic song ” and " unrhythmic song ” respectively. We read 
that a vocalist " sang ” (ghanna) ® or " chanted ” (aw-^aia).^ Of 
an instrumentalist it is usually stated that he " played ” (dam6a),^® 
or " performed ” {tarraba)^’^ or " executed ” (^amila),^^ or 

"manipulated” (qallaba)^^ upon an instrument which, in the 
Nights, was generally the 'ud (lute). 

One must admit, however, that the use of the words 
("chanted”) and ghanna ("sang”) is often confusing, although 
I have suggested that the latter is generic and the former specific. 
Indeed sometimes it would appear that two distinct tj^^es of vocal 
music is implied. Take, for example, a passage from the Tale of 
‘All ibn BaMcdf and of Simms aVNahdr : — 

. {J^r o*A^! ^ A) 

" He (Commanded one of the slave-girls to sing, so she took the 
lute, and tuned it, and fingered it, and played on it. Then she 
chanted saying poetry.” Here it would seem that chanting was 
the same as singing. On th^ other hand we have it stated in the 
same story that slave-girls " sang and chanted poetry implying, 
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seemingly, that chanting and singing were not the same. Once 
again this contrariety may he due to the ignorance or carelessness 
oi Mtih ox ram. . 

Arabian music of the period of tho Nights, which stretches oyer 
many centuries, was modal, just as it is to-day. This quahfication 
covers both melody and rhythm. The general term for a mode, 
whether melodic or rhythmic, was tariqa (pi. tara’iq) ox turqa 
(pi. turaqy Lane was of opinion that tong-a in this sense was a 
post-classical word,® but against this statement is the fact that it is 
employed in the Kitdb al-aghdm ® and elsewhere,« where it is used 
of both melodic and rhythmic modes. 

We find mention of twenty-one and twenty-four of these toro 
or turaq being performed one after another,® although we cannot 
determine whether the reference is to melodic or rhythmic modes 
except in one place, in the story oUsMq al-MausiU ard the Merchant, 
where of a singing-girl we are told that “ she sang yarious turaq 

to rare melodies (alMw) ”.® . , 

Then we have the term used in reference to musical lorm , 
i e. the order in which, or the basis upon which, music was compose 
and performed. We are told that an artiste “ played {daraba) 
upon twenty-one turaq and then returned - to the first tariqa . 

A procedure, perhaps, much like our rowdo form. ^ 

Looking around for clues so as to surmount the obstacles of 
identification, one is inchned to classify the mode ^ which is 
“performed” {tarraba) as melodic, and tliat whicli is 
{daraba) as rhythmic, but there is no certainty in this distinction 
because and can so easily bermisread by a careless 

copyist. Yet here and there we can probably discern where mel^c 
modes are intended even when the term tanqa is not present. One 
example in the story of Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi and the Barber- 
Surgeon shows that a musician “ enlivened with naghamat 
.« Another passage, in the story of Muhammad, 

1 iv, 262 (v, 294) ; iv, 263 (v, 296). 

* Lexicon, 1849. » , -r , j j.-™ 

3 Introduction. Yet this really depends on the date of the Introduction, wtu 

might be later than the time of Ahn’l-Faraj (tenth century). 

* Al-Ghazali. Ihya' ‘uVUrn al-din, ii, 188. 

5 ii, 163 (iii, 16) ; ii, 239 (iii, 105). ' 

« ii, 436 (iii, 239). 

’ ii, 267 (iii. 111) ; iv, 362 (v, 294). ... 

8 140 (ii, 613). . •; : 
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al-Amm and the Slave-girl, runs : “ She sang with pleasing naghamdt 
Cj\^\ i.^1 A third reference, in Abu%Husn and Ms slave- 

girl Tawaddudj is to Tawaddud who played upon it [the lute] in 
twelve nagham ’’ All of these tales are 

pitched in the Golden Age ’’ of Islam, at a time when the term 
naghamdt (sing, naglma) stood for notes whilst nagham (sing. 
naghm) meant melody It was only much later, certainly after 
the fourteenth century a.d,, thskt naghamdt came to stand for 
modes ”, although we must not forget how closely the two terms 
are bound together, as we know from the Greek rdvo^, which meant 
both notes and modes.® It seems to me that, in these tales and 
others of their kind, the kdtib or rdwl used older material, but touched 
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of wHgIi may be yet, with the exception of a 

passing verse reference to the ^aqll and Ma/^/ rhythms in EJiaUfa 
the Fisherman of Baghdad,^ we have no mention of them in the 
Nights, Here is what we read . 

Ho thou o’ the tambourine,® my heart takes flight 
And love-smit cries while thy Angers smite. 


So say thou word ^aqiloi Fhaflf : 

Play whate’re thou please it will charm the sprite 

Yet the words may not actually be the names of rhjdihmic modes, 
but may refer to the heavy or light beats in rhji^hm, or as the 
modern Arab tambouriner has it, tumm or tahh beats. 

The forms of vocal music in the Nights are not many. It is 
generally the qitd' that is used, generally two or three verses, often 
designated a nufta^ being employed. That two verses were used 
may have been due to the fact that two musical phrases was the 
rule at this time in vocal music. Of course, longer forms were 
occasionally used. With most of the vocal pieces there was generally 
an instrumental prelude (fa^au) as well as a postlude (khatm)^ 
although Nights do not mention them. This, of course, only 
refers to the accompanied song. 

In instrumental music, no particular forms are alluded to in 
the Nights, The only definite reference to anything of this sort 
is in the nauha which is frequently mentioned. This was, and still is, 
the classical vocal and instrumental suite {nauha) of the Arabs. 
We have already noticed the term being used to signify a military 
band, because it was this combination which performed the five 
daily time signals (naubdt). The nauha of chamber music received 
its name in much the same way Under the early" ‘ Abbasid khalifs, 
the court musicians had a particular hour and day for their 
performances,^ and this is adverted to in the Nights where a songstress 
is appointed to a Thursday nauha, ^ It was this taking turn {nauha) 
that gave rise to the term for the music played on these occasions. 

In the Nights we read of a complete nauha ” being sung,^ 
and similarly of a “ merry nauha These references are taken 

^ See mjr History of Arabiarif Music, pp. 71—2, 179, 20-5, and Ba^adyah Gaon on 
the Influence of Musk, p. 21. 

2 iv, 172 (V, 190). 

® (far. Burton says : “ Ho thou o’ the tabret.” 

* Mncyclopsedia of Islam, iii, 885. ® Kitab cd-agMnz, iii, 177. 

« ii, 439 (iii, 242). ^ iy, 173 (j, 191). ® ii, 300 (in, 125). 
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from early tales, Khalifa the Fisherman of Baghdad and Ibrahim 
ibn al-Mahdi and the Merchant' s Sister, and indeed those references 
wliicli follow from tire story of ^Ald al-Din Abu'l-Shdmdt and 
Ni'mat ibn al-RabVa and Nu'm his Slave-girl, are also early tales. 
The word was also used of an instrumental suite, as we have record 
of a performer who executed & nauba " on the lute,^ whilst in 
another story we read of a performer who played a nauba " on 
this instrument.^ Although it is not specifically mentioned these 
references show that the various movements, vocal and/or 
instrumental, of the nauba, were given. Yet only once is there 
a direct implication of the actual movement performed, and that 
is when we are told that a performer took the lute and executed 
a mvba . . . and [afterwards] began the ddrij of the nauba 
This ddrij is apparently one of the movements of the nauba, and it 
takes its name from a rhythmic mode with this label which does 
not appear to be mentioned earlier than the fifteenth to sixteenth 
centuries a.d. The modern naubdt of Morocco, Tunisia, and Algeria 
contain a movement named darj, the rhythm of which is identical 
with the ddrij rhythmic mode. 

A final word concerning two further technical terms used in 
instrumental performance seems desirable. In the story of TAc 
Ruined Man vf Baghdad and his Slave-Girl there is a passage in 
which the terms turaq md tariqa are used in a sense rather- different 
from that which has been accepted. Here is the passage in question ^ : 

^Jc. 0-^1 

jjJI. It is quite evident thsbt turaq (sing, turqa) 
in this place means “ tunings ”, or, as musicians would say, 
accordatura, Tariqa (pL tardfiq), as we have seen, means 

'' mode ”, but whilst each string could be said to give, by fingering, 
a mode ”, or, more strictly speaking, a genre {jins) of a mode ”, 
we must, for the sake of clarity, translate the term differently 
where it first occurs in this passage, and render it as '' note 
The version would then read : “ She took the lute and altered the 
accordatura [turaqi), note (tariqa) by note (tariqa), and played in 
a mode (tariqa) which she had learned from me.” 

Another word of technical importance is which means 


1 ii, 98 (ii, 471). 
® ii, 87 (ii, 462). 


2 ii, 54 (ii, 434), 

^ iv, 361 (v, 376), 
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‘‘ to finger ” or '' to thrum ”, According to the MafdtlJi aVulum 
(tenth century), the derivative noun jass specifically means “ the 
striking (naqr) of the strings [of the lute] with the forefinger and 
the thumb underneath the plectrum An example in the Nights 
runs: ''He took the lute and thrummed it ” 

Burton mellifluently says : " Se took the lute and swept the 

strings.” ^ In another passage we read : " He thrummed the lute ” 
which Burton renders : " He turned it [the lute].” ^ 
A further, and more pointed, case is : " She took the lute, and 
supported it upon her robust bosom, and thrummed it with her 
finger-tips (andmil)^' ® 

which Burton shortens into : " She took the lute and swept the 
strings with her fingertips.” 

§VI 

Conclusion 

In spite of the obscurity of the technical musical terminology 
of the Nights, I venture to suggest that what has been unravelled 
in the foregoing inquiry will contribute to some extent to a better 
understanding of The Music of the Arabian Nightf^. Even apart 
from the technical aspect of the inquiry, I believe that the clues 
which emerge here and there in this discussion will assist in solving 
other problems, such as the date and provenance of particular tales, 
a point which I emphasized in my contribution to the Survey of 
Persian ArL^ At any rate the undertaking will not have been in 
vain since the Arabic proverb tells us that even a seemingly useless 

thing may be turned to some account *: ojjdll UjjJad 

" They cut it to pieces, yet it served for the pandore.” ® 

As a tailpiece I submit the earliest example of recorded music 
from Arabic sources. It is taken from the Kitdb ahadwdr of Safi 
al-Din 'Abd al-Mu^min (d. 1294) and serves as a specimen of the 
type of melody and song favoured in the Nights, As Plate VII 

1 p. 239. 2 3g9^ 3 322. * iii, 410. 

® iv, 343. “ Turned ” is possibly a printer’s slip for ” tuned 
« i, 70. ’ i, 86. 8 p. 2794. 

® Burckbardt, Arab, Frov,, 115, The reference is to the skin used for the face 
(wajk) of the pandore (tunbura), Burckhardt calls this instrument the drum, being 
misled apparently by the French *’ word tambour. 
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shows, the music is written in an alphabetic and numeric tablature. 
These I have transcribed into European notation. The mensurai 
values of some of the notes in this manuscript are incorrect. The 
first mensural figure in line 2 should read r instead of t r, and the 
last six mensural figures of line 9 should read f f t r \ r. Here 
is a transcription of the melody and vocal piece which are in the 
melodic mode huwaM and the rhythmic mode rami. The scale 
is the Pythagorea,n and the accidentals marked with plus (+) 
and minm (— ) signs indicate the sharpening and flattening of 
a note by a Umma and comma respectively. 
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' Ibii: Bajjali% 'TadMriil^ (Role, of the ■ ' 

Solitary) 

' By. ' DUNLOP ' 

T hough Ibn Bajjab (Avempace) is by common consent one 
of tbe representative Arab pMlosopbers, our knowledge of 
Ms views bas rested on a narrow basis. Carra de Vaux in France 
and Sarton in tbe United States stressed that be is bttle more than 
a name — ^tbongb a famous one — and pointed to tbe desirabibty of 
getting to know more of bis work. Students bad, when Carra de 
Vaux and Sarton wrote, been confined for knowledge of Ibn Baj jab’s 
writings to tbe Hebrew extracts from Ms Tadbwu'l-Mutawahhid, 
translated into French by Munk eighty yeaxs ago and later dealt 
with by others.^ Though at least two MSS. were known to exist 
in Europe no work of Ibn Bajjab had appeared in tbe original 
In 1940 Asin Palacios, who bad already included a study ^ of 
the pMIosopher in Ms wide-ranging activity, began to pubbsb the 
results of Ms work during 1936-9. First be produced the treatise 
FVn-Nabdt (0?i Plants).^ This exhibited Ibn Bajjah in a new fight, 
as botanist, and was tbe first of his writings to become available in 
tbe original Arabic. Others were to follow. Until these works 
were published there seems to have been quite as little information 
about Ibn Bajjah in tbe East as in tbe West. There is no Oriental 
printed text,^ and no MS. has so far come to light, A long and 
interesting letter received recently from H.E. Mustafa ^Abdu’r- 
Raziq Pasha of the University of Cairo provides a fuller bibliography 
of Ibn Bajjab than is usually to be met with, but makes clear that, 
apart from the works published by Asin Palacios, notMng of Ms 
is available in the original. East or West. 

From what is said by Ibn Bajjab’s contemporary biographer 
we should expect to learn tbe special character of Ms thought best 
from two treatises, tbe Ittisdlu^^Aql bPl-Insan {Union of the 
Intellect with Man) and tbe Risdlatul-Wadd^ {Letter of Farewell), 

^ 3Ielanges de Philosophie Juive et Arabst 388 seq. See also D. Herzog in Beitr, 
zur Philosophie des Mittelalters, i, 1896 (Pie Abhandlung des Abu Bekr Ibn al-Saig, 
i.e. Ibn Bajjah, Vom Verhalien des Bvnsiedlers)^ and B, Bosenthal, 3IQWJ,i 1937. 
® Bevista de Aragon, 1900-2. 

® AUAndalus, 1940. 

4 Ad^DiTdsdtun^EadUjwB is cited for the Bisalatun-Wada:' in Hebrew translation 
by Bosenthal. I have been unable to see this, but the author is neither Dr. E, 
Rosenthal nor Dr. Franz Rosenthal. 
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Both of these have now been edited by Asin Palacios with transla- 
tion and important introductions.! On the other hand, according 
to a modern view, neither of these works but traiU, intituU du 
Regifne du solitaire etait sans drmte I’ouvrage le plus retnarquahle 
et leplus original d’Ibn-Bddja However this may be, the Bodleian 
MS. Pococke 206 contains the Tadblrul-Mutawahhid, hut neither 
the Union nor the Letter of Farewedl complete. The Union appears 
to be so, but as Asin Palacios has shown in his introduction, it 
runs into the other, which consequently lacks a beginning. The 
Bodleian MS. contains other treatises and short essays on a variety 
of subjects, among them one on music hitherto unknown.® Pococke 
himself evidently studied the MS. Mr. E. 0. Winstedt writes that 
pencil notes in Latin in the margin appear to correspond with his 
hand. It was also collated by Asin Palacios for his editions. Other- 
wise no particular attention seems at any time to have been paid it 
possibly on account of the difficulty of reading the largely unvocalized 
and unpointed text. 

The present work was planned independently with the intention 
of producing the first text of Ibn Bajjah in the original. A main 
reason for selecting the ladblr, apart from its importance, which is 
clear from the remarks of Ibn Ru^d (Averroes) and Ibn Tufail, 
not to mention Munk’s dictum already quoted, was the fact that 
the Bodleian MS. contains the only known text. If the difficulties 
and hazards mvolved in attempting to edit an Arabic text, parti- 
cularly of an abstract character, from a single MS. should have 
been pointed out, the reply was ready to hand that if the work 
were to be edited at all, it must be from the Bodleian MS. and 
that alone. It is hoped that the reader of the following pages 
wiU not be conscious of these difficulties and hazards in a painful 
manner. ^ Further, the work as it stands was of a convenient size 
for publication as a single article. In the Hebrew version con- 
siderably more material is added, evidently taken from what in MS. 
Pococke 206 appears as a separate work with the title as-Suwaru'r- 
RuMnlyah {The Spiritual Forms). It is not perhaps necessary here 
to do more than note this difference. I have gone on to complete 
a text and translation of the TadUr, for although it has already 
engaged the attention of Asin Palacios, it is not yet, I believe, 

• ^ AUAndalus, vii and viii, 1942 and 1943. 

® Munk, ibid., 388. 

® With title FfhAlban, fols. 22ib-222a. 
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pubKshed, in tlie hope what has been attempted may com 
tribute to the work on Ibn Bajjah begun in Spain under such happy 
.auspices., 

I am greatly obliged as on very frequent occasions to Professor 
Kahle, of Oxford, and Dr. Eobson, of Glasgow, for their help. 
Professor Kahle has taken a benevolent interest in the study 
throughout. Dr. Eobson has checked the text against the MS. 
(in photograph through the courtesy of the Bodleian Directorate) 
and has read the translation. In view of his criticisms the work is 
now offered with greater confidence to readers. I have also to thank 
Mr. M. T. Eamzi, of Cairo, who has been kind enough to help in 
various ways. 

. Aj (3 J 

JUr u (j 

j ULas^l cJ^ 

j^*t9 ^ jjc, V ^ ^ Juil 

^ a; 1 JUA51 dtli (J jls « U lie \j^\j 

^ j ^ Aiilc-i ^ Ulj . (3^^, 

4 VI cHI^Sj . Ijr^.AT 

^^Jdl AUiJj . J^\i uX b/i ^ 

J^y jjl Vj bjft 0^\i 

Uj < Xzki ^ 

. jjCL y> U Jc- (J^ -51“^^ 

' J51 (jisU! jj jLiVl Jlil _j>j 

lilj . ^yao-j f y>M J^. 

^ MS. <. .1 W with -t crossed out. 

* So MS. Perhaps read 
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i} JU dtlAS . Uif jUV! Jl,il Jf Ji ju 
(j Jla (1656) (3 '^1 (3 

lilj . ?jl^J! (3 Jli .si^ Ms jj^V! 

Ji tilj . J.JAW Usi! Ju jis 4^jJ! IJjt' Jc. JLi 

‘ (Sj^\ C5*^ l4^ JlaiV! (3 <JJ 

• Jp- ^ ‘ (3“^' (3 

‘ Jl L<^_ A_ <a»i ‘uU JLai Uj 

jIL U Jsj , Jjiil jV'Xj Jjj,l j|«-cJi JU ^\ jjj,y\ 

• -^J * JU ^ ^_Jdl Oft 

Ids |.UJ <^)V1 ^^juaT Ills . (Mcj.lll lj?-l ^ <±l!5 jLi 
y> Iaaj . L^" JUI o^! A.^! a.*, < 3 ^^^ 

<>.J <^1(1 ^.AT 4 ! J.S Ul <:V l^s ^! y>j jiUl 

-ul ^IsCili s\^y\ ^ Iaa Jl jvj . |,U! JU” aIVI jUtf-! 

c 51 ^1^1 ^ 

Idj i ^Ja^ Ajjlj^ A_U»MaJ! U1 j , <C j!jU Aj4:^ls 

vJIa <_*a-AS All j ^j<^j J aSjA* 

. ^jy diii! j AiJ Ais::^! .V“Vi j ^ |j(*j . 

^.o; a! JLJI _5,Ai- J ol j^l aIVI ^a; Jc 

« JiUJVi sAA j_jju Uj a;i , ^_,j ^ 

Jls < a! Ailj JililVl sAA 

‘ y^b (>Ull cW! ^jjp^ AJ 4 ^I Xc ol_^l J*J! 

• !Ua (3 

df j\ . jji.1 A«Ar Jc Js .IJs IT (JMI.V! jt Ji !il a^.aJ!j 

C> c5a*. ut -Uj . y^l J olj-Jl Ajli JuU. - 

a;UM. uUUi! Oi-Xa Jl _,4^' ^J AAi ^ Ulj . jUUll c>AA ' 

^ MS. <Jc. 

® So MS. apparently. Perhaps Ajj. 

® So MS. ai>parently. 
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■uJUll (> d^\ <> ‘r^“j ‘ 

^\yJ\ Jl ^ oV^. . ^aLI 

AjAil i *1/^' ‘>J ^ 'J‘^' 

JJ ji V* <-) A-fiJSCjj t liai-l J V li” ^ 

. Sjl^j :)A4 ^j (^'s ‘ V 

i]l> 6* ^4* y" ^ -5’>" ^'-5 

^ U Jul^Vl j!i ty._5 ‘ y 

J_jjdl y« ® »j?- cM- J y^ “y- 

J_^l U ill:* • ^>-^' j Jj ‘iili 0^ i' 

A_i^ . iO^- jj? uV ‘^J^J 0^ “^Jr-J 

d yj ‘ A)_Aii jijfr ^} Jyi 

. ^\ ^ tjU- V' V -5 ^ ‘^■^' ‘ 

o_^„ >l9 S^kj V '^•^' ^ 

(166a) A» Siljl jl 0'^ 

Jl^_3-’ii'l jV A^„y5 AsUVl JjU.1 JL jlj . o'-®* 

aiiSj < ^'o-ij 'i' ‘^•^i’’ ‘^' 

• u®>' 

j.j5 (.JlSSJ AS . ijj ‘-5 j'^' ‘J j^'j 

U 0V.J • fAo'^b -^0 ‘ V 

. <3 ^P=:u IjKi ^ 'j' “^* 

j' Icl Uy^ 

a 1 Ai JjS" 'jli . JOjUJ' jyi Ai c5j^l ic* 

. ^ A9 J_ji51 o' (*y' -C^oj^ col^ j 

y l^U l;f a5jO;^ Sj^ 00^' V ^-5^ o' O^ j 

1 MS. Uj»->. ® MS. ij> whicli might stand. 

3 So MS. Perhaps read IJi. 

^ MS, apparently. 

®MS. 

^RAS. APRIL 1945. 
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‘ ^ Cy* <1)5 ‘'^5j < (J^Ui! (Jjiil 

'J> ^ V ilijlil V! Vj)^ % 

• ^ “•ljf^j'^5 j (i J ^ 

(J-Aj <) Icl ( 1^1 jS oiy^isL\ ^ Jj),tl jlj Usilj 

“A J^aJl jl jjv ijLuj\l itc jl <I)jdl 

JjiJls Ul^ Di^l t$! t wl jUVl ^.Aj" J 

Or^ V Jjiilj t5^5 jl < jAl ^ Jjii! <i 

Jc. Jyll ^_jo" J Jji)! jl ^ i>u ^ . iyi j j ^ 

^ c U liy 0^ <j5 <A ^ ^ y> ^ L?J-^ ^ (jr>A J yt. Lo 
. <jU* ^jJl ob)/! J j yl%}\ Azf ij^s dlii 

ILsjll ^jc. 4b^! * ^^^5 *1^ J t_jt5^ Jil« 

^ ‘ i> *' Jr“' 'Ab U jA"! J , i J yjLi jL jlsVlj 
L*j ji_y-Vl ;_^U«j jlLUl ^\ oIjjVI dUi 

• ^yr Jj 5 a 5Sj l^i j^LJl jis' lii tf4j5 

A_j5Sl »ljVl (d\Sj" Cjj^ S^^JI diJb C>j^ lili 

• <<*>- JaA al »Am0 AaSI) t)| Jja) lU^ft aJ^ .-jl^ mI -!•» d.4 c. 
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. aJW Uj j6^\ ^ 

^1 A5>i;«all 0 AJ 1 ^LIa *1 !)G i ( 3 ^ o3j!j 

ti^ Alls ? AawJJIi 

>A.i^AJ (^i ( A%«Ja«]i 

A^UJl U^J ‘ Oj^ 0 ^ ^ 1^1 t-^li 

^J< jw i.*/AJs> (jl 1^9 4js£-.«^l 0 *^^ 

sJ^Ji ‘ j^vTl (J^A^ d^ 0 ^ ^^•AII 

AS Ao^aII ^jl j»Ui (A AA 

t As^LtfK 0 ^^ * ® ^ (.J«^i <jlwj i 

. IjtJo-j ^jJ^liil i^ idu^l ^ o5K^ 

jlj , D^^J JjI-umS d^ A5U?V13 < !>U?l9 jl^ 0^9 Ojr^ J^ d^J 

(d^ ij^ Od^ AS A> 1 Vl c ATIaa A.*d -1 ^yA j-vszC 

VI i^'jjo oji^ u j-^^amJI dmiSj . jaji aaLaj 

. La-U iS^ (3 j ®’^ -^j ^ *4 cA 

. aJ^ISJ*! a::>^a11 J 6a: 4 l4^1 c5b jtf i^b j! od 

^jaaSj . IL^ I 4 -S Jl^V! OA:^ (J^ 

otS ^(3 dif Jc- « !>^1 SjijA^ A*^ 

i^\ A> JU Jw«je (jl AaS Ud-1 cU*!l Ulj . O^jJl 

« JTLJ^ <J^ JtaJ' u^' (i^' Jt^Vl J A5 j 

J^ 3 ^ A«aA« V < A*tf 2 A ^ ^ J^ 0 ^ 

AiiAl! ^ J ^ o\^\ jUVl 

jaI! (3 d^ W«b jy c5^d cy^ 

aJI t 5 A:: 4 i JL^^ iJl> dl (^5^ AS A^li < di!5 aas * 

< o5lS^ dj^Tjl « AU*i ^1 y^ *uX*^^ j! d^! 

*C 5 ^ (3 dj-^^« fJ^ d^l 

jl ^ Uf ^ d 

^ MS» 
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jl J.ai ^ Ulj . ^ 

Cx^' IaA ^ c3 (3^ I* 

0 lAfl^cfcll A« 3 uA AjoAXI tw,wi>ll‘» ' (_ ^ U (^Ij Jc. 

(jl^ t LjfcS^ o> r c.!^l 1%.'^ W ', 

^^-*ifi 2 i>« IaJS^ 

jl IS^Ls? < jl^ L.^^aU Jm^I ^Ij 4^1 J j> ^ (J^ f 

A^Mjas c>>^) Iajs^ 1^4^! < ^3^ 

01 .A^^UaJl jV! i)jj^ 

(J-k9 U 1 (167<2) c^\\y L. 4 A 0 ^ aUISsTI Ali^All cl)^ 

t5^ ‘ p^st> Vj < iSiS^ s-1 j\ V A>V 

*A 3 *i a 1 v«^ O ^^-^3 1 ^ A**!:? *XM 

U Jo . aU15J! AI)*a 1 | O^jAs*- I ^(Jl 

jUjil ljj>> (J ^1 ^ 5 *J 1 cJ-'^ .^_jil Ij^ (_j t>u" 

® o^ cS^ ^ ‘ ^ (j-« 0^ 

^yA oA^ U Jtiawwj O*^^ JCX^^ (J“^ l 4 Kl§ 6 

^jmJ] yC' ^j^flpaaJl ^ I* J ‘ ^ j < 

c^.i Vl j) < c3 

Ijjl 

^Aill ol ‘ ^ o3lAAtf fj jid ^ (JaII ©aa^ J 

t As>-!j Ias^Ij 3 0 ^ ^ ^ 

A^ jv 4 > iiV^j . AIj^Ao j! A^l j Jo ^ ^ 

(H’.'j'! OIJJ j* 4 ‘'A>jl J lyiS' jlj ^ V . 4>]1 

(jl" ^-^1 <«a 1 u^ (i! “'^ — ^ ‘ ci *"^ 0 ^ 

Ias^ ^AT A«a£ J Ia^ J ^ ^ J’' ^ tj! ‘ 

%} JO- ^ 1 /^^ AaX- As A> I (JA»^ * Ass-'^ll ^IwjVl 
jLJVI j ^ « Arb J^! Jb jaa ^^5^ 

1 MS. 4 i^i. 2 In J^s, the word ja foHows -H ja. 
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Ui < L_!>C^ ^ ^ ^ tA-A' 

jW Ulj t iai>- 0 "A!'^ iai^ 

if^-Jlj l5l 

J, j iw«5^jl • Sj jjC" |. iil SaLJI Jt k-i^ y’J ‘ 

,. ly. c:^_ U jl SaUJI ts*' 6® 

dJuJi AU • (i A*“' ^ jV ^.j-’ 

^3!! jls . yC" ® -A' 6 ^_ ^ 

^351 II 49 . cyA' 'A?'; <i »A j' 0 "A)W ‘U 

(>i . o! ysU-l i-A 4 ^_j 5 C^ 1 j (•L^Vl ^ dilij y uA 
J lie dUjii . ^Ull caLI J ^ Cj}> o' 

LU3 . ^ir ^ '^'^ ' C-^' 

y* dl!i jyj AfrU.sj yUl ^ ^ 

y« dUi (i U jl jc;-^' ,ji' 

^ Uj wUl ^niJl Jl I4I. yUl i U 

<i u Iaa (> u diiiT. ^Aii Jl 

, i^Ali S£.ll^lj AjtlaJl Apll«a)l t^l 
Ajli jlyy oA i oUOr"! iljUj Ails ^ J< . cU 
^\J!>\ Jf jlyll 0 ^' iXj 'Ar' J 

. a-a lC ^^'-5 ‘ ^ 

^U. Uj !> J' ^ 

y, l_/^ Si oAA. J lA' (167&) d^jjAl iijldJ dillj .dili 

dliA^ . liui J ASiaij ;j 5 _^ 1 j o^'i A' ‘ “^'j 

^1 J Uil ^jliJj ol^ JS' j jlW' A 

. Ay. 4 Jl ^!1 t/j . »3^ O^ a 5 A^y J^»^Vlj / 3 S'j 

. 14, VI of, V Uj A jCiJl S yj'; ^ 


1 Sot MS. A jdU 
“ MS. ujHJi. 


2 ^or MS. j-» * 
4 MS. adds Jt. 
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4^^ U jSj • . ^ 3 Aa - y cU!j^ 

. ji>U]l ol^:>41 oUVl 

V ^1 cJlaiVl AAS>cil0 ^ * j A A^V ijLj'Vli 

Alftj fi Awjlp. Uj O ^ ^ & 1^0 aJ jUi^l 

^ — s^Vl Uail AaPcL (3^ 

( 3 ^ V e>>X^ (j JSj . 5>L»! ^ 4 jU*^! 

cji« < *_y :- 3^^'! L« {Jl« 

. ^yi ^ I/"! oVij 

c3^ c)^j ^ _.* ^ cX) • ci 

3ii < oji^i 3^*^^ y*^ cX^ • jLi>-i ^4^ < jyvi 

^ *j ^ ^ <1 A^»LiVl JliVlj < ^Lo-Vl ^y \ ^ oj^ 

<J^ J^j * ^ 3 p < 3^"^! Aki, U ^^^^3 , jy>-l 

• \3J u^ cfLiXi s^ljV! jl^Vl ^\j . jl^l J 3 ^49 jUl 
< A^iJ! C^VUi>VJ cl j OUliVl Utj 

UiVl 3 ^ « 3y^'^l JUiil JiJ! (j b_^ b^ 
<3^ cs^^ JUiVl jLo-Vl Js>! jjl klj 
cl aUs ^\ 3 !^^^-^! 3^ 

3 i-yvi X" oOA ^ <1115 j*i jS 3 iyV!j < juiti 

(3l«j . c3^ 3y*^3^^ cXaSS 3^ * p' jiu 

1 oJJtj « Ja3 AlA>. A^V AlA^ 1 

^ 3 j ^ j' c/*^ ®«rX* (3^ • A.'^, 

^ V 44 . J*i JS3 . JU! JJ 4lUJi 

cXX 5^ 3^ « J^. V Ail < 4 ^ ci^'jl < cWl 

Jaif A^vy^J! ^j**iJl ly 43j f^^ 0 v 4 » (^Uftl! cillii < AlaPtL 
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dui ^ ^ oU js^i ji >ir'i j! dii 5 Jit« 

(_J,ia 5 J c ci-®^ dU^ (jls c aJI Alla* ^ 

« AllaJ oLj 4 a,|AMj V ^^iajl (^JiAraII A^l 

« ^ImAI dJJS (jU c oJJii (jK^ ,jt dU .3 ^ 

^jJl • L^ 0^ 0^ ^ dil^^ <c 

ji ^! * Ja-fiS — MA^illl Jl 3 fea>V! (3 

A},C-1s »A,, A^s>~ ^ A^^AjIaj L* (|J^ ii.HMJ ^Vj ^ 

( 168 < 3 ^) • dil^ „_>Jii£'i ^1 ^IaujS^ (JI*j 2)I ^•AJU) fri ,j 3 i 
U jl J^\ 4 ^jl U (3“'^ * L* i) {J^ i^l 

U A 3 ‘ Ai^^'la^ jjl Alji) :j 3 l ftl jjw c dij.> ^jduiW. 

*A^ U A^i- iJ ^LjVli c JljtftjVl A.A.W4JI (3 

* jl t| 

^ LxssjJ ^ 3 ^***^^ (3 (JU3I |%iaa«u«^ 

tA) ^ A> 'V ^ ^^6*^4*^^ iiAii>^ !• * ^3^'***^ ^ JJ 4;Si®*'*4^ 

.j^u! J Vi ^vi jir I J A^i Jill jc-jnsi ju>D 

^APcXmA dll-^J) < dll*i (J»;2> 3^^!* < JU>V| o^ 

(3* ^3^ >a.=>m^ juiS ^LwjVI Uls . <apcJ ^ 

teAA o<Ai^ ^3 (3*^^3 V*j2jk>«sall liAJ^ 3> c 

../JH aJI 0^ ;3^ J^3 < Aa-on.*^! i3 

(3^ ^ („^34^^ 0^ Ul^ 0^ 

d-Aj^ U Vj Aa-^J! ^jaJiJI ^1 ^5^35 Jf-V cW! 

3 3^^ 3^ (3^ dllii Ailo 03^^ dllA 3 i 14^ 

« aJS^I JfUaJl jLiVl 1 a > 3^^===^^ 3! dtlj^s . UUl 

^jjuilil ^ ^ A-ili — ill C.d 3 ^ ^jsK 

3j5j • c5^ ^ *j \ A43»- d'* < di|Aj (J> 

JJldiSl ^ * j i 6 aJ^aJI J.fUaiJi 14X4 j> jU“l oA^ A^4JI 

^ Or simply. 
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jLiVl ^ ^ ^ dyjJj U-® W, c/ 

iiW-lilli oA^> ^ AjI^ t AaISCx^II (_JsJ LcSji] & J) ^ 

LtfasL L#! A^ A^^ 6 *ji.^J 1 <.^^1 

I ^ ^ AjJC- ' 

aLJI aaLL—i!! ^j**iiU ^«uL>o asmiLw Aa-w^^JI ^j**-^^* iS^ « a-Ac 

• (3 tJ^ cJ^ 3 ^ 0 ^*^^ 

• (3 l<AJ5i ^ Av^l <,^.. ^ %^ gJ^ ll AaIc- ifijj^ 

cj^ ( 3 ^ ( 3 ^ aaLUI A^^ii a...^m 4 J! Aw*i 2 > 

Uj i Al« A^^i f'\^y-*> ^4^ 4 ijH 1^ ^ AT^^ 

. (Jo^aII dll 3 I 4 J (JjcA 4 ^ * j ^»^ 1 o ^^ rtg >3 a] ^ 3 '^ Aj>.a^ A> I Aa9 (J^ U 
43 :>y^\ jaIK^ < (3 l*A^lj ! dllS a;3^s=l0 0^" dJUj^i 

«1 ^“33 A^jAc- 5^ ^3^ ^ < jscvi-wji 3“^^ 

• . oLiAAiSiS^ ^I^jaaJI 3)^ Ajw LwwJl ^ , j^ 3 l*AJ!^ Lwiitfsl^ "Ai^ 

t ( 3 *^^ ^3 3 **a 11 i-* iX^ **^3 

, A^u^ Li djjfci 3)-« •A.s*-!^ L^j^ ‘ dL*A3ll cs^^ 31 . 3 ^ Vl 
*^(3^ (J**^ ‘ oLlb ^ Aa5 IjLaO*-! V 1^1 A> I 3*3^ 

4 L--A»liiI> (X^ A-i a. 5 ^^^! \jV < aI»a> V (jj 111 ^j*a 1 d 41 «-^ • 

dll^j * llflali* ^ *j A A>1 V! 3f^l 3*31^ 

3 OlUl! jl i,..^ I 3 I \s\ Ail j^UaS , Lj£3 ^ VJAj 35 LJ! 

. laAS Aa^UV! JlsiVl 


The Rule of the Solitary 

Tte expression rule ” in the language of the Arabs is used in 
several senses, which have been enumerated by their philologists. 
It commonly indicates in general the organization of actions with 
reference to ends proposed. Hence they do not use it when a man 
does a single action in which he proposes some end or other. If 
a man thinks of it as a single action he does not employ the word 

1 So MS. Perhaps 52tUU » For J ^i MS. has ® MS, 
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“ rule ” whereas if he thinks of it as manifold and takes it as 
admitting of organization, this organization is called rule. Hence 
rf fte Deity tot He is to Eel» of to ooeverse. 

is sometimes potential and sometimes actual. The expression rule ^ 

most commonly indicates potential rule. It is clear that when rule 
exists in things potentiaUy, it does so in a thought, for tks is 
characteristic of thought and is not possible except 
Hence it can only be for man. When “ ruler ” is apphed to a thmg 
it only resembles rule, and the word is a metaphor. 

Sometimes “ rule ” is applied to bringing this orgamzation mto 
existence, in so far as it is created. This is commonest and most 
apparent in the actions of men, less so in the case of dumb 
men rule is spoken of in this sense it is spoken of in general and 
in particular. Used generally, it is applied to 
of whatever quality they are. This means it is apphed to the weak 
as weU as to the strong, though most commonly to the strong. 
Hence (165b) it is applied to the organization of mihta^ affairs 
but not usually to the arts of shoe-maHng or weaving. ^Me it is 
apphed in this way it may have another general and 
It is used in a general sense for all the actions comprised under the 

arts caUed strong, as I have sketched in the Pohtical Science. In the 

pecial sense it I apphed to the rule of cities, i^ong the togs 
to which the term “rule” is apphed, there is an order of Fe«edence 
ia respect of honour and perfection. The noblest of such togs is 
the rde of cities and the rule of the home. It , 

the latter case unless the rule of the home with mdulgence and 
strictness is meant. Rule of war and so on faU under these two 
categories. God’s rule of the world is rule in ^ 

remLd from the nearest of the kindred meanings It jbsokt 
rule, and is the noblest, for one does not speak of to except m 
cases where a similarity is thought to exist 

the universe. Clearly it is the sort of conventional term about 
which there is least agreement, yet with a co^on element 
Most people use it conventionally, but the sfS 

the common element, reckoning it conventional only in 
as we call a thing by the name of what it resembles 
not specified conventional terms because of its rarity, heno 

fdrrror.- Most poople .gto tot to Deity toe. tntk 

at. to tt. 
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justice, and say of the rale of the world that it is just rule, describiua 

1 as firm, ordered rule— and similar expressions. These expression! 

imply the e^tenee of the just and something else which fs nobler 
till. For the just act in the opinion of most people is as it wpr» 

!>• 

Rule when used absolutely as we have used it indicates the rule 
^ cities. Or It imphes strictness, for it is divided into right and 
wrong. It m sometimes thought that rule may be without th “e 
wo contraries. But when the question is thoroughirconefe? 
wdently these two contraries necessarily adhere to it This con’ 
sideration is strange to those who have less closely examined 

applied to them are divided into right and wrong Rato 
as made clear the nature of the rule of cities in the Republic 

^dthertl, respect of iti 

wK + e wrong adheres to it. He has taken pains to discuss 

Tnfvre ^ virtue andignorance 

a He b^^ ^ to 

HL S; J existence for what is 

th! hLe parTf/th! R ^ lr\ 

PoBics He b ^ 't has been spoken of m the 

and hoTlt sho^ 

imperf^t citfi e . “ tie 

is imperfect I’nd i-f enumerated,® its existence 

only fs rlr l"T it. That home 

loi like llStr/ V “"7 turn to 

right that an ' characteristic of what is exactly 

t ZT"" -‘i it the other 

omes are defective and diseased. For the conditions which are in 

' So apparently -d j*|j, 

• a .nr.' "rr"'- “ •'” "'"™ 
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I contrast with tKe ideal home lead to its destruction and ruin. 

' Hence they are like a disease. 

We now speak about the regulation of these defective homes, viz. : 

I the diseased, which people have undertaken to discuss. Their : 

I books on the rule of the home have reached us, and what they say I 

f is eloquent. What has already been said by us makes clear that [ 

apart from the ideal home, homes are diseased. All are distorted. ; 

They exist not by nature but only by convention. Hence their 
merits are only conventional, unless indeed where they share the ■ 

advantage of the ideal home. W^hat is said about this is obvious, - 
well-known, and necessary. What is said of the part shared is 
scientific, understand. When it is not possible for a home to 
have many things in common with the ideal home — if a home | 

is without this — it cannot last, and never was a home except 
by sharing the name. So let us leave the discussion of it, and make 
way for any who will undertake the discussion of existing things 
some time or other. 

I Further, as the perfection of the home does not essentially belong f 

I to the purpose, only the perfection of the city or the natural end | 

I of man is aimed at by it. It is clear that to discuss it, is part of the r 

discussion on man’s rule of himself. From whichever point of view 1 

you please, either it refers to a city and to discuss it is part of the ! 

discussion of cities, or it is a secondary aim for another end and to i 

discuss it is part of the discussion of that end. From this it is |! 

clear that the discussion of the rule of the home, as is well known, | 

has no advantage and is not a science, or if it is such, only at a i 

particular time. This we may see from the literary works of clever | 

men which they call psychological, such as Ealilah wa~Dimmh | 

or Hukamafu%'Amb (the Wise Men of the Arabs), containing | 

precepts and prose discourses. It is usually fomid in some parts j 

• of the book, e.g. in the chapters on how to be on friendly terms with j 

the Sultan, how to live with one’s equals, and so on. Most of this I 

is only true at a particular time and during a current fashion. ! 

When the fashion passes the opinions which had universal appli- 
cation change, and they become odd after having been universal, 
and harmful or valueless instead of useful. That you will understand | 

when you have read what is written in the books on the subject. j 

No opinion is of any use at a later date. ' j 

Because the ideal city is specially characterized by the absence ; 

of the arts of the doctor and the qadi, love being the strongest , j 



^ Buska in 1923 made a similar remark about the inventions of the Banu Musa 
b. Shakir in the Booh of Ingenious Devices* Isis^ v, 208. 
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bond between them, there is no contention at alL“ When a part of 
it islacking in love and contention occurs, justice must be established, 
and inevitably someone to dispense it, viz. the qadi, is required. 
Further, all actions in the ideal city are right, this being its special 
characteristic which it never lacks. Hence its people will not indulge 
in harmful foods. Therefore they will not need knowledge of 
remedies for choking at the breaking of the fast nor anything else 
of the kind, nor remedies for excessive drinking, since nothing not 
properly in order is there. Similarly when people give up ( 166 b) 
exercise, numerous diseases arise in consequence. Clearly this 
does not apply to our city. It may also be that there will be 
no need in it for most of the remedies for dislocation and the like. 
In general, cannot the healthy body rouse itself to resist diseases 
whose obscure causes come from outside ? For its desire is not 
great. The severe wounds of many people of sound health are 
cured of themselves — ^with numerous instances of the same kind. 
And so a special characteristic of the ideal city is that there is 
neither doctor nor qadi, while among the traits of the four simple 
cities is their need of both. The further removed from the ideal, 
the more a city needs them, and the more honourable is the rank 
ofhoth these classes. Plainly in the perfect city a man is given the 
best of which he is capable, and all its views are true. How could 
a view in it be false ? Its actions alone are ideal in the absolute 
sense, and every other action, even if excellent, is in relation to 
the corruption of its existence. If a Kmb is cut from the body, it 
is essentially harmful, though incidentally it may be advantageous 
to one whom an adder has stung, and his body is relieved by cutting 
it off. Similarly scammony is essentially harmful, though useful 
for one who is ill, A short account of these matters has been given 
in the Nicomachean Ethics. It is clear that every view except the 
view of its people which appears in the perfect city is false, and 
every action which takes place in it, except the customary actions, 
is wrong. Now the false has no definite nature and cannot be known 
at all, as is shown in the Sooib of the Proof, As for wrong action, 
it is possible that it should take place in order to obtain some other 
aim. Books have been written on the actions which may possibly 
be considered, such as the Booh of Ingenious Devices of the Banu 
Shakir. All the contents of these are diversion^ and sensational 
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matters. Their purpose is not the essential perfection of man, and 
what is said contains depravity and ignorance. So then there 
are not composed in the ideal city discourses dealing with those 
who think and act differently. That is possible in the four other 
types of state, for permission may there be given for an action, and 
a man may be led to it by his nature or learn it from another and 
do it, or a false view may there appear and some man perceive 
its falsehood, or erroneous sciences may there exist which they do 
not at all believe in, or disbelieve in much of them, so many con- 
tradictions having been found in them, and a man comes naturally 
to or learns from another the truth of the contradictions. As for 
the man who acts honestly and has right knowledge, there is none 
such in the city nor any general name for this type of person. 
As for the man who has reached a true opinion, of him too there 
is no example in the city, or as holding it, he is a blot on the city. 
These people are called ‘‘ weeds ”, and wherever their views are 
extensively found, this name is applied to them. The name is 
given to them particularly, and in general to the man whose view 
is not the view of the people of the city, true or false. It is transferred 
to them from the plants which spring up of themselves among 
the sown crop. Let us restrict it to those whose opinions are correct. 
Clearly it is a characteristic of the ideal city that there should be no 
weeds ” in it (167a) using the word in its special sense, for there 
are no false views therein, nor in the general sense, for when does 
it lose its nature and become spoiled and cease to be perfect ? In 
the four other types the weeds ” may indeed be found. Their 
existence is the reason for the emergence of the ideal city, as is 
made clear elsewhere. 

Now since all the types of state at present and in the past, 
according to the greatest part of what has come down to us, unless 
indeed what Abu Nasr ^ tells of the type of the primitive Persians, 
are compounded of the five types, indeed most of what you find is 
made up of the four, the detail of this has been omitted, and we 
have not completed the investigation of all the types existing at 
present, but only the three classes therein which can and do exist, 
viz. the weeds ”, the qadis, and the doctors. If happy people 
can exist at all in these towns they have only the happiness of the 
isolated unit, and the just rule is the rule of the isolated individual 
only, equally whether the isolated individual is one or more than 

Sc, al-Farabi. 
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one, so long as neither nation nor city shares their view. These 
are they whom the Sufis mean when they speak of strangers 
for, say they, even in their own countries and among their fellows 
and neighbours they are strangers in their opinions and travel in 
their thoughts to other levels which are as it were their own 
countries — and so on. We, too, in this essay have in mind the rule 
of the solitary man. It is clear that something unnatural has got 
hold of him. He speaks of how he is to manage in order to achieve 
his best existence, just as the doctor in the case of the sick man in 
these cities speaks of how he is to manage in order that the patient 
may become well, either through preserving the patient’s health, 
as Galen wrote in the Booh of the Preservation of Health, or restoring 
it when it has ceased to exist, as I have laid down in the Art of 
Medicine. Similarly these words are appropriate to the solitary 
** weed ”, viz. how he is to obtain happiness when it does not 
exist, or how he is to eliminate from himself the accidents which 
prevent him from happiness or from securing as much as is possible 
for him, either in respect of the end of his reflexion or in respect of 
tranquillity of soul. Preserving happiness is like preserving health. 
It is not possible in the three ^ types of state or what is composed 
of them. The views of Galen or others on this are like alchemy and 
astrology.^ The one we assume to be the art of curing souls, while 
the other is the cure of bodies, and government is the cure of 
societies. It is clear that the last two sorts are rejected altogether 
in the perfect city, and hence they are not reckoned among the 
sciences. Similarly the saying When the city is perfect"” is 
eliminated, the sense of this expression disappearing just as the 
science of medicine and the art of the qadi disappear, as well as 
other arts which developed on account of the imperfect rule. As 
in the one case all true views of medicine on one hand may be 
referred to the natural arts, and of the qadi’s art on the other hand 
to the art of politics, so in this other all is referred to the 
natural art and the art of politics. 

Section. Since every plant shares certain qualities with inanimate 
beings, and every animal shares certain qualities with the plant 
only, and every man shares certain qualities with the dumb animal, 
the plant and the inanimate object share that in which subsists 
the element of which they are both compounded. This is like the 

^ A slip for “ four ” probably. 

* Sc. illusory. 
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fact that to descend is spontaneous, while to ascend involves effort 
and the like. Similarly the animal shares ( 167 b) these 
the plant, since both are of one element, and shares with it also 
the defective, unreal soul which is secondary in its actions. Similarly 
man shares all these things with the dumb animal, and also sensation, 
imagination, remembrance, and the acts connected with them! 
These make up the animal soul. He is distinguished from all these 
kinds by the reflective power and what exists in it alone. Therefore 
he possesses memory, which nothing else does. So now the distinction 
between man and the animal has been demonstrated. 

Because man is composed of elements he is inseparably connected 
with necessary actions where he has no free choice, such as falling 
from above, being burned with fire, and so on. Hence is his com- 
munity, on one side, with the plant, viz. that the plant too is 
inseparably connected with actions in which it has no choice at all, 
such as its shrinking back. What occurs in these cases is a kind 
of necessity, like what a man does in extreme fear, similarly up- 
braiding a friend, killing a brother and a father for what he possesses, 
and so on. In these acts free will does not occur. An account of all 
this is given in the Nicomachean Ethics. All that exists naturally 
for man and is characteristic of him in respect of actions is with 
free will. Every action which exists for man with free will exists 
for no other of the different kinds of corporate beings. Specifically 
human acts are with free wiU. So everything man does with free 
will is a human act, and every hmnan act is an act with free will. 

I mean by free will the wish that proceeds . from reflexion. As to 
instincts, being frightened and in general, and the intellectual 
impressions, it is possible for there to be in the intellect an impression 
which man shares, for this is a special characteristic of his. It is 
only necessary to have the rudiments of free will in actions on the 
part of the animal soul. For in the case of the dumb a.uima.] only 
the impression made on the animal soul precedes its action. Ma n 
acts sometimes thus, as when he runs away from a place of safety. 
This action of a 'man proceeds from the animal soul. When, for 
example, someone breaks a stone which has struck him, or a piece 
of wood which has scratched him, only because he was hurt, all 
such actions are animal. The man who breaks it in order that it 
may not scratch another, or from reflection that it ought to be 
broken, does a human action. Any action which one does, either 
without achieving any reten except the mere doing of it, or without 
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aiming at any other result and if any accmes, one did not have it 
in mind, is an animal action, performed by the animal soul only. 

Thus if a glutton eats cherries because he wants to, and gets a 
purge thereby such as he requires, that is an animal action, and 
a human action incidentally. If an intelligent man eats them, not 
because he wants to but to take a purge, and it happens at the 
same time that they are desirable in his eyes, then it is a human 
action, and animal incidentally, for the advantage ^ is incidental, if 
really a cause. The animal action is what is preceded in the soul 
by psychological impressions only, such as desire, anger, fear, and 
the like. The human action is what is preceded by something 
necessitated in the agent by thought, whether a psychological 
impression preceded the thought or supervened upon it. ( 168 a) But 
while the man’s motive is what thought necessitated, in so far as 
thought or something of the kind did necessitate it, whether the 
thought was true or imaginary, the motive in the animal action is 
the impressions which occur in the animal soul. The human motive 
is the idea or belief existing in the soul. 

The most of a man’s acts in the four types of state and combina- 
tions of them are composed further of a mixture of human and 
animal motives. The animal motive rarely appears apart from 
the human, because a man in the natural state is bound practically 
always except in very unusual circumstances, even if the cause of 
his movement is an impression, to think how he is to do it. Therefore 
the human part makes use of the animal nature in Mm to obtain 
the action. The human sometimes appears apart from the animal 
motive. To undergo medical treatment belongs to this class. But 
in these cases an impression on the animal soul may accompany 
them. If it supports the idea, the impulse to the action is more 
pronoimced and emphatic, while if it contradicts it, the impulse 
is weaker and less emphatic. 

The man who does an action for the sake of the idea and truth 
and does not consider the animal soul nor what arises in it, deserves 
more that Ms action should be classed as divine than human. Hence 
this man must be virtuous with the formal virtues, unless it is 
that when the articulate soul determines on a course of action, the 
animal soul does not oppose it but decides upon it since reason has 
decided upon it. The being of the animal soul in tMs situation is 
its acquiring the formal virtues. For the formal virtues are in it 
^ Sc. the enjoyment of eating the cherries. 
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tkrougli tlie articulate ^ soul. Hence the divine man is of necessity 
virtuous with the formal virtues, for if he is not virtuous with these 
virtues and the animal soul opposes his action, this action will 
either be defective or forbidden or non-existent altogether, and he 
will be constrained in the doing of the action, which will be difficult 
for him, because the animal soul hearkens to and obeys the articulate 
soul naturally, except in the man who follows an unnatural course 
like a savage beast. Hence the man overcome by anger is then 
a savage beast. Hence when a man’s soul has overcome his articulate 
soul till he rises up from his desire continually contrary to his 
reason, he is a man — or rather a beast is better than he, and it is 
well said of him that he is a beast with the thought of a man, by 
which he does this action. Hence in that case. his thought is a 
growing evil, like the matter which accumulates in a sick body. 
As Hippocrates says : When a sick body develops a disease, the 
remedy makes it worse. We have dealt with this in detail in the 
Commentary on the Seventh of the Art of Hearing ^ and have com- 
pleted it there. 

It is now clear what the human, animal, and inorganic actions 
respectively are. These are all the actions which exist for man. 
Each one of them is a genus with subordinate cases. The inorganic 
action evidently is by necessity, without free wiU, as we have said, 
and is not on account of something else.* Hence it is not in our 
power not to do it, because the movement in it is not spontaneously 
from ourselves. The animal action also is not for the sake of some- 
thing else, though it is spontaneous. Hence we have the power 
to stop when we wish. So it is clear, this being so, that the ends 
must be defined only in human actions. 

^ Translating ^Ul. 
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Theology- in the MaMjag: : :' 

By A. S. TRITTON 

M uslim theology was helped in its growth by the disputes 
of Muslims with Jews, Christians, Zoroastrians, philosophers, 
and with one another. There are many tales of these arguments 
and they reveal something of the atmosphere of early Islam. 
Most of them concern heretics. 

Abul-Hudhail (f c. a.d. 849) was a miser and had an era of liis 
own; things happened either before or after the day he gave a 
capon to Muwais. Further, he would rather have been ignorant 
and famous than learned and unknown, rather stingy and respected 
than generous and despised. In Samarra he lived in one room 
till he could find a suitable house ; when a friend showed surprise 
at his choosing such quarters he quoted: They 'say that the 

saddle sets off the man ; know that the rider adorns the saddle.” 

A Jew overcame all the theologians of Basra in debate and then 
Abul-Hudhail, though quite young, insisted on meeting him. The 
Jew asked what he thought of Moses and the Law. He silenced 
the questioner by saying that if they were the Moses and the Law 
mentioned in the Koran he accepted the one as a prophet and the 
other as true. A Magian said that the fire was a messenger of God, 
cattle were angels whose wings had been clipped that men might 
put them to the plough, water was God’s light, hunger and thirst 
the devil’s misery and poverty, and that the world was upheld by 
an angel named Bahman. Abu’l-Hudhail retorted : “ These men 
kill angels, wash them in God’s light, roast them on his messenger, 
put them into the devil’s poverty, and skin them on a great angel” 
The Magian had no answer. Abu’l-Hudhail was asked to prove that 
the world was created, without using motion and rest as arguments. 
He replied: ^^You are like the litigant who told his adversary 
to come before the judge but to leave his evidence at home.” To 
one who denied the existence of motion, he quoted the Koran 
which orders one hundred lashes to be given to the adulterer and 
eighty to the slanderer. He went on : One hundred is bigger than 
eighty by twenty. Is the flogging the hand of the executioner ? 
or the whip ? the culprit’s back ? or the space between the whip 
and the back ? The flogging is none of these. Then nothing is 
bigger than nothing by twenty ! ” 
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He asked Hisham ibn al-Hakam (f a.d. 794 or 814) wky be main- 
tained that a quality is not the thing in wbicb it inheres but yet 
is not distinct from it. The answer Because my act cannot 

be myself and cannot be other than myself, for change occurs only 
i in bodies and self-existent things. My act is not self-existent. You 

I advance another reason. You say that movement is neither contact 

nor separateness because, as you say, these cannot apply to it. 
So I say that a quality is not myself and not other than myself. 
My reason for its being not myself and not other than myself is 
the same as your reason for saying that movement is not contact 
and not separateness.” (The early Muslims had great difficulty in 
defining movement.) 

Asked when the sweetness of sleep was perceived he could not 
answer, for during sleep reason is absent and what has not yet 
come into being and what has ceased to be cannot produce effects. 
The man who put the question gave the answer : Drowsiness is 
a disease and the cure is sleep.” 

A man tried to amuse one of the 'Abbasid family by tricking 
Hisham, who was one of the Shi'a, into sa 3 nng that 'Ali was a 
criminal. He asked him which was in the wrong, 'Ali or ‘Abbas, 

I when they took a case to Abu Bakr for decision, reckoning that 

^ Hisham could not say ‘Abbas for fear of his descendant, and not 

‘Ali, for that would be the denial of his faith. He got out of the 
I trap by recalling the tale in the Koran of two angels who stated 

a case to David to test him, not because either of them had done 
^ wrong. Another debate ran thus : — 

I “ What proof have you that the world is not eternal ? ” 

I '' Movement and rest.” 

I These are part of the world ; so this answer means that the 

■ world itself is proof that its being is only contingent.” 

‘‘ Your question is part of the world. Bring me a question from 
outside the world and I will bring a proof from outside it.” 

A Magian said : “ If I try to put my hand outside the world 
is there anything to push it back ? ” 

Hisham said : There is nothing to put your hand into.” 

In another discussion Hisham said : We are on the edge of 

: the world ; I cannot see anything, though there is no darkness to 

I prevent me ; you cannot see anything because there is no light. 

I If our religions cancel out in the contradiction, they do not cancel 



out in denying that there is anything outside the world.’’ In another 
debate Hisham asked if God and the devil were equal, and the 
Magian assented. He -then .asked if they were of one substance. 
The Magian could not reply, for if equal and of one substance they 
must be identical. Hisham’s argument that, if one God can create 
the world, there is no need of two, struck one dualist as quite a new 
idea. Another argument was that, if an evil-doer repents of his 
evil, his penitence is a good deed ; so both good and bad deeds 
proceed from the same person. To the question : '' Can God in 
his goodness and righteousness ask of us what we cannot perforin 
and then punish us for not doing it ? ” Hisham replied : ''He has 
done so and we can say nothing.” 

A Magian was asked : " Wkj do you not turn Muslim ? ” 

" I shall when God wills.” 

" He does will it but the devil will not suffer it.” 

" I side with the stronger.” 

The unorthodox theologian Nazzam (f a.d. 845) was a poet, 
could see a joke, but could not keep a secret. “ Hazzam is sweeter 
than safety after danger, health after sickness, and plenty after 
famine.” He was asked suddenly : " What is the defect in glass ? ” 
" It is quickly broken and cannot be mended.” The man who put 
the question said (he seems to have been easily pleased) : "It is 
not right that such a man should be in the world,” A slave girl 
said : " But for the bitterness of separation I had not tasted the 
sweetness of union ; and he who condemns the beginning of anger, 
praises the final contentment.” The caliph declared that that 
phrase would have done credit to Nazzam. He behoved in omens 
till he went on a journey which began with several bad portents 
but ended successfully. Eeport makes him a drunkard and adds 
that to please a Christian youth he wrote a book to prove the 
doctrine of the Trinity is better than unitarianism. Here are samples 
of his poetry : — 

I went on tahifig the spirit of the wineshin gently and declam'ig lawful 
blood which does not come from a wound ' 

Till I was drunJc and had two spirits in my body. The wineskin was 
left without one. 

Again : — 

You^ who leave me a body without a heart, have been thorough in quitting 
and going afar. 
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If eyes prevent you from visiting me, come to me as one who visits the 
' side 

That I may see you ; this is the greatest hindness ; hy it your hands 

master the art of cofnpanionship. 

If eyes sin against hearts, the harm falls on bodies. 

Some taugiit that qualities might be latent in bodies. So it was 
argued that be, who maintains that jSre is not latent in stone or 
wood, must maintain there is no oil in olives till they are crushed. 
This leads to the assertion that there is no blood in an animaFs body 
till it is wounded. In other words, to deny that wormwood is bitter 
in substance and honey sweet before they are tasted is like denying 
that oil is in olives before they are pressed. If it is objected that 
honey is a substance and sweetness a quality, then the same applies 
to other qualities like the blackness of soot which does not exist 
till it is seen ! 

’ Ash'ari (f a.d. 935) held that life could exist without any organism. 
He argued that in an organism one life would inhere in two atoms 
(which is impossible by definition) or there was one life in each 
atom. This involves that each life was conditioned by every other 
in the same body ; but two things cannot be at once both cause 
and effect of each other. It was wrong to say that life in the first 
atom was the cause of life in the second for there was no reason 
for making one superior to the other. 

Abu Hanifa (f A.n. 767) asked Shaitan ahTaq if it was true that 
the Shi'a broke the left hands of their dead (so that at the Judgment 
they cannot take their book ’’ in it). At once he riposted : Do 
you pour water through a funnel into your dead that they may not 
suffer from thirst at the Judgment ? ’’ 

'' The Murji, the Kadari (sects of Islam), and the Zindiq, who 
does not believe in the Koran, argue successfully from it, so I saw 
that it is not the proof of God but needs someone to use it aright — 
‘Ali and his successors,’’ 

Hisham asked what was the use of the organs of sense and was 
told, of course, that the eye was to see with, the tongue to speak 
with, and so on. His hearers admitted that the mind co-ordinated 
the sensation so received and without it the senses would be of 
little use. '' This is the function of the imam in the affairs of men.” 
A man stated that he had never had to use his whole mind in 
argument except with an upholder of free wiU. The question, 
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'' Wiat is wrong-doing ? ’■ was answered by," Taking what is not 
yours/’ The speaker retorted : All belongs to God.” 

Abul-Hudhail shocked the unimaginative by saying that fifty 
doubts are better than one belief. He paid a visit of condolence to 
one whose son had died. The father lamented that the son had 
never read his father’s book Doubt which would have taught him 
to doubt everything — even his own existence. Abu’l-Hudhail 
recommended him to read his own book, for then he would doubt 
that he had ever had a son and so have no cause to lament. 



Tables of Reference to Tibetan Dictionaries 

By E. H. C. WALSH 

T he great difficulty of tlie Tibetan language is tlie spelling. 
TMs may appear strange in a monosyllabic language, but is 

due to there being five Prefixes sngon-jug), ga, da, 

S 3 ® ba, 3^“ ma, ha, and four Head-Letters (? 3 YS=q|* Go Yig), m, 

la, sa, wMcli also precede the principal letter, and one sub- 
scribed letter, fjj wa, which follows it, which are none of them 

sounded ; and also that certain combinations of letters are 
pronounced differently to their spelling, namely the principal 
letters n* pa and ba followed by w ya^ are pronounced as cha ; 

most of the principal letters when followed by ra are pronounced 
as ta or da ; and za followed by q* la is pronounced as da. 

The only case in which the Prefixes and Head-Letters are pro- 
nounced is by liaison when they occur in the second component 
word of a composite word of which the first component word ends 
in a vowel, e.g. bchu-hzhi fourteen is pronounced 

chubshi, and forty ’") is pronounced as shibchu; and 

*^•1^* rdo-rje thunderbolt is pronounced as dorje. 

Consequently words of the same sound may be spelt in a variety 
of different ways. To take a few examples from Gould and 
Richardson’s book Tibetan Syllables, which is reviewed on another 
page of this Journal, the phonetic syllable Nga is spelt in six different 
ways, Ke in ten, Nye in eleven, and She in thirteen. The Tibetans 
are, necessarily, very particular about the correct spelling, since 
any mistake would entirely change the meaning of a word. Lama 
Ugyen Gyatsho, in 1902, told me of a case which he had heard of 
some years before, in which the Jong-pon of an outlying Jong 
wrote to Lhasa for some incense (^* dri) which he required for 

the temple of the Jong. His secretary spelt the word gri a 

sword ”, also pronounced dri. The Lhasa authorities were, naturally, 
curious to know what the swords were required for, and sent to 
investigate, when the mistake was discovered and the secretary 
was taken to Lhasa and his right thumb was cut off to teach him 
to be more careful in his spelling. Lama Ugyan Gyatsho did not 
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remember the name of the Jong, but vouched for the correctness 
of /the. story. . 

The Tibetans spell not only letter by letter, but also gmng t^^^ 
phonetic sound after each combination of letters. Every Tibetan 
letter, unless one of the vowels w, e, o is attached, includes the 
sound of a {ah). The five Prefixed Letters are pronounced in spelling 
in their diminutive form : thus ^ da-h%. ':xi* ba-Jm, sq* 

ma~hUy lia-liu. The five vowels are i (named pr. 

hi-ku) ; ^ u (named pr. sliap-kyu)^ ^ e (named 

drang-bu), and o (named na-ro). The Subjoined Letters are 
called htags, pronounced to, namely fastened on Thus a 

Tibetan spells the word hgyes '' elder ” as follows : '' ba-hu, 

ga-m-ta^ dra; dra-deng-po, dre; dre-sa, dre^^ (to show that the 
final s lengthens the vowel e). Similarly spyan eye ’’ is 

spelt sa-pa4a, pa; pa-ya-ta, cJia; cha-na, cJien^’ ; and 

hrgyud progeny ” ^^bahu, ra-ga4a, ga; ga-ya4a, gya; gya-shap- 
kyu, gyu; gyu-da, gyud, 

Gould and Richardson give a Key-Number ’’ to the words in 
their Tibetan Word Booh and in Tibetan Syllables (p. x) give the 
following Rule for Reference to the Tibetan Dictionaries. 

A rule of thumb for quick reference to Sarat Chandra Das’s 
Dictionary is to divide the key-number by three and turn on another 
80 pages for key numbers round about 2,700, but proportionately 
less as the key numbers recede from 2,700. For reference to Jaschke’s 
Dictionary (reprint, 1934) divide the key number by six and turn 
back about 35 pages.” 

Apart from the fact that this system involves an arithmetical 
calculation in the case of each reference, the result is, naturally, 
only approximate, owing to the difference in the number of words 
beginning with the different letters. 

More than forty years ago I compiled, for my own use, a Table 
of Reference to each of the Dictionaries, and have found them 
invaluable. The table gives the number of the page on which the 
first entry of each combination of letters occurs. And if tabs giving 
the number of the page be attached to the Dictionary at each 
60 pages (or oftener if desired), the word can be turned up with 
little trouble. 
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TABLES OF REFEEENCE TO TIBETAN DICTIONARIES 


Column 1 of tte table gives tbe single initial letters in 
order ; columns 2 to 5 give tbe same letters combined with 
of tbe vowels ; columns 6 to 8 tbe same letters when combined 
with tbe subjoined letters (Y, E, L) ; columns 9 to 13 tbe single 
letters when they are preceded by each of tbe prefixes ; and columns 
14 to 16 when they are combined with tbe Head-Letters (R, L, 

One other letter, (jj* wa, is subjoined to tbe single letter, as 

(named iva-zur,'' wa at tbe side”). It is not 

separately in tbe table, as it occurs in very few words, and 
be found at tbe end of tbe entries of tbe Single Letter of column 1 
immediately before tbe first vowel that occurs. Another letter, 

ha, is written below, in tbe case of Sanskrit words transliterated 
in Tibetan, to represent tbe inherent a of tbe Sanskrit letters, but is 
not separately pronounced. 

Jascbke’s Dictionary has been reprinted in 1934, but each page 
of tbe reprint is identical with tbe original dictionary of 1881, 
so tbe table applies equally to both. 

Jaschke's Dictionary contains 673 pages, Sarat Chandra Das's 
Dictionary contains 1,353 pages, I have noted tbe differences 
between these two Dictionaries, elsewhere.^ For tbe present purpose 
it will be sufficient to note that tbe extra matter in Sarat Chandra 
Das’s Dictionary consists of : — 

(1) A large number of new literary words and authorities, and 
examples of their use compiled by Sarat Chandra Das. 

(2) A collection of Sanskrit equivalents to tbe literary words, 
made by Dr. A. Scbiefner. These are marked by an asterisk. 

(3) Sanskrit Synonyms added by Pandit Satis Chandra Acbarya 
Yidyabbusana. 

(4) A large number of fresh authorities for previously existing 
literary words and examples of their use. 

(5) A number of current words collected by Sarat Chandra Das, 
with examples of their use. 

(6) A certain number of additional words added by. tbe revisers 
It is a pity that these and tbe preceding were not marked 
distinguishing sign. 

(7) Philosophical explanations of Buddhistic rebgious terms. 

(8) Information of what may be termed an encyclopaedic 
character. 




REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Far East 

(1) Tibetan Word Book, By Sir Basil G-ould, C.M.G., CJ.E., 
and HxjaH Edward Richardson. With a Foreword by 
Sir Aurel Stein, . K.C.I.l,, F.B.A., Ph.D. 9| x 7|, 
pp. xvi + 447. (Oxford University Press, 1943 .) 

(2) Tibetan Syllables. By the above Authors and Press. 

7 X 4|, pp. X + 120. 

(3) Tibetan Sentences. By 'the above Authors and Press. 

. 7 X 4|, pp. V + 137. 

In these books the authors treat the Tibetan language from a 
new point of view, according to the jihonetic sound of its mono- 
syllables, without regard to their spelling. 

To quote the authors’ own words (p. x) : The object of this 

series of books is to help ordinary people to learn to speak Tibetan 
as it is spoken in Lhasa. . . . Most of the work has been done during 
journeys in Tibet and on the occasions of visits to Lhasa. Most 
of the contributors are Tibetan by birth or have spoken Tibetan 
since childhood. The method is based on a study of the meanings 
of Tibetan syllables. Each syllable which has a fundamentally 
different sense, or is differently spelt in Tibetan, is assigned a 
separate key number. In the WORD BOOK each of some 2,000 
Tibetan syllables is taken in turn, in Tibetan alphabetical order, 
as a key syllable. Then come words of which the key syllable 
forms part, the other syllables being identified by their key numbers. 
The Word Book thus affords a select vocabulary of several thousand 
words, each syllable of which, with few exceptions, is explained. 
In SYLLABLES the same 2,000 syllables are rearranged, according 
to their phonetic values, in English alphabetical order. This both 
facilitates reference to the Word Book and also helps to distinguish 
syllables of similar sound but of different spelling and meaning.” 

The WORD BOOK contains nearly nine thousand words, of 
which 1,975 are Key words (Nos. 2 to 3,950), as only the even 
numbers are allotted to them so as to allow space for subsequent 
additions in suitable places ; the remainder being compound 
words compounded with the respective key words. 
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Tile SENTENCES is a small book of simple conversations on 
everyday subjects, eacb fresb syllable as it occurs being identified 
by its key number, tbe total number of syllables gradually introduced 
being about 800. 

The authors also propose to publish a similar small book of 
YEEBS, and a pamphlet on the Tibetan ALPHABET, showing 
the manner of writing Tibetan, which will also deal with the Tibetan 
system of spelling and pronunciation ; also a book of GEAMMAK 
NOTES for use in conjunction with Sir Charles Bell’s Grammar of 
Colloquial Tibetan ; &nd there are in preparation Gramophone 
Eecords, which will include matter in the Alphabet, Word Book, 
and Sentences. 

The great difficulty of the Tibetan language is the spelling, 
owing to the prefixed letters. (of which there are jfive, g, d, b, m, h) 
and the superjoined letters (of which there are three, r, I, s) not 
being pronounced, and that some of the three subjoined letters 
(y, f , 1) are not pronounced in their ordinary forms : thus bya pya 
are pronounced eh, most letters combined with r (hra, gra, bra, etc.) 
are pronounced da, sjid zla is also pronounced da. This will be 
seen from the Phonetic key syllables in the ‘‘Word Book” and 
especially in the “Tibetan Syllables”. To take a few examples 
from the latter, the Phonetic syllable ib is spelt in eleven different 
ways, Kha in eight, Nga in six, Nye m eleven. She in ten, 8e in 
eleven, and Shu in twelve. 

It must not, how'ever, be assumed that all the words shown under 
the same phonetic form are pronounced exactly the same : for 
example, the vowel sound of words ending in d is shortened, and 
in words ending in s it is lengthened, and other modifications occur 
in the vowel sounds according to the letters which follow them. 
The authors refer to this matter in the SYLLABLES (p. viii). 

Another point to be borne in mind is that Tibetan is a Tone 
language : the Tone depends on the initial letter or on the prefix, 
and therefore words shown under the same Phonetic Key Sound 
are pronounced in high, medium, or low tone according to their 
spelling. 

The present series of books are primarily intended for the beginner 
who has not the time or the inclination to learn the Tibetan language 
but only the sounds of a sufficient number of words and phrases 
to be able to understand and to carry on a simple conversation, and 
they are advised to disregard the roman transcription of the Tibetan 
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words. But the authors rightly say (Sentences, p. iv) that if he 
intends to take up Tibetan seriously he should learn to write and 
to read the Tibetan text at the earliest possible stage, and should 

rely on the phonetic renderings in roman characters as httle as 

possible. 

In KEY SYLLABLES (p. x) the authors say : “ A rule of thumb 
for quick reference to Sarat Chandra Das’s Dictionary is to divide 
the key number by three and turn on another eighty pages for 
key numbers about 2,700, but progressively less as the key numbers 
recede from 2,700. For reference to Jaschke’s dictionary (reprint 
1934), divide the key number by six and turn back about thirty-five 
pages.” But even this “ short cut ” is a very lengthy one. The 
writer, many years ago, drew up a Table of Reference to each of 
these Dictionaries, showing the first page on which each combina- 
tion of letters occurred, and, if the pages of the Dictionary be 
tabbed with the page number, at intervals of every fifty pages, 
the word can be found as quickly as in an Enghsh dictionary! 
As&ese Tables will be of use to all students of Tibetan, they are now 
published on p. 87 in the present number of this Journal. 

The authors give the names of the many distinguished Tibetans 
who, together with Mr. David Macdonald, have assisted in the 
production of these books, and H.H. the Maharaja of Sikkim 
who has had the State Press specially equipped for their printing. 
TIBETAN SYLLABLES and TIBETAN SENTENCES have both 
been prmted by that Press. The Tibetan script and the typing of 
the WORD BOOK are entirely the work of Kazi Dorji Tsering, 
which has been reproduced by photo-zincographic process by the 
Map Publication of the Survey of India, Calcutta, with the technical 
excellence which is associated with that department, and which 
has made it possible to produce the Word Book at the present time. 

This new phonetic method is of great interest and, indirectly, 
brmgs out the characteristic peculiarities and difllculties of the 
language in regard to its spelling. If its primary object, which is 
to enable those who are not prepared to learn the language to 
converse with Tibetans by means of “word-sounds” succeeds, 
it will be of great use; and, in other respects, will be of great value 
to genume students of the language. The authors are to be thanked 
or their undertaking, and to be congratulated on the thoroughness 
with which it has been carried out. 


E. H. C. Walsh. 
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A IiJBTHER Selection peom the Three Hundred Poems op 
THE T'ang- Dynasty. Translated by Soame Jenyns. Wisdom 
of the East. Jobn 

That GMnese scbolarsbip and poetic inspiration should be found 
in the person of one and the same translator is perhaps too much 
to expect, but there are occasional traces of both in the present 
volume. Mr. Jenyns may not have the true afilatus of a poet, but 
he has a pleasing style and an elegant choice of words ; moreover, 
he is fortunate in having obtained his raw material, so to speak, 
from the late Sir Eeginald Johnston, who is known to have possessed 
f a sound knowledge of the Chinese written language. The earlier 

selection of T'ang poems published in the Wisdom of the East 
series in 1940 is said on the title-page to have been translated ’’ 
by Mr. Jenyns, but in his foreword he confesses his deep obligation 
to Sir Reginald’s lectures. Although no similar acknowledgment 
is made in this volume we may fairly assume that its contents are 
derived largely from the same source ; for many small indications 
make it all too clear that Mr. Jenyns himself is no scholar. Aspirates 
and diacritical marks are constantly misplaced or omitted, and 
proper names wrongly transcribed : for instance, on p. 36, '' Tu 
Ting Lake ” should be 'iTung-t'ing Lake ” ; on p. 80, ''^Ewahg 
Ling” should be '' Chiang Ling ” ; on p. 83, '' Chu Ko Ling” 
is a mistake for Chu~ko Liang ” ; and another double surname, 

Ssu-khng, is maltreated in the index, the second syllable being 
transferred to the personal name. Little things like these, however, 
will not greatly trouble the general public ; nor indeed will actual 
mistranslations such as we find on p. 86 : Pity their bones with I 

no resting-place strewn on the banks of the Wu Ting Ho.” Here j 

'Wu ting is not the name of a river, but has already been translated I 

'' with no resting-place ”, although the meaning is rather '' it is § 

uncertain where they lie Several lapses occur in one of Li Po’s j 

longer poems (p. 31), which are the less excusable because previous ^ 

translations have been made by Obata, Fletcher, Bynner, and 3 

Waley. Here the Isles of the Blest are most unpoetically described I 

as difficult for the uninitiated to imagine Why not stick to [ 

the literal meaning : the truth about them is hard to seek ” ? | 

Further on, mi hua does not mean bewitched by the flowers ”, j 

but simply '' dazed And at the end, according to Mr. Jenyns, i 

the speaker exclaims ; “ How can I bend the bow and crook the I 

back to the rich and mighty, and so stifle my own soul ? ” But ; 
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there is notMng about bending a bow : Must I lower my eyes, 
bend at tlie waist, and serve the powerful and highly placed, without 
ever being able to open my heart and smile ? ” 

As a rule, however, the renderings do keep reasonably close to 
the original — certainly more so than most previous versions. This, 
of course, is partly due to the fact that they are not hampered by 
rhyme, but couched in the unmetrical, semi-rhythmical prose 
which has become so popular for verse translation in these days. 
Forty-nine poets are represented, and a few of the pieces, so far 
as I can discover, have never been translated before. They are not 
arranged in any particular order, but an alphabetical index of the 
authors’ names helps to make reference easy. All obscure terms 
or allusive passages are explained in short footnotes. On the whole 
the book may be said, to succeed in conveying a good idea of some 
of the work that was produced during the most frmtful period of 
Chinese poetry. 

R Lionel Giles. 


Britain and Malaya. By Sir Richard Winstedt. pp. 79, with 
2 maps and 17 photographs in gravure. London : Longmans, 

Green and Co., 1944. Is. i c + 

TMs admirably compendious little book constitutes the first 
issue in the second series of Longmans’ Pamphlets on the ^British 
Commonwealth, and no greater authority than Sir Richard Winstedt 
could have been chosen to write upon Malaya. ^ 

The pamphlet opens with a concise account of the history of 
Malaya up to 1786 and of the circumstarfces leading thereafter to 
the acquisition of the Straits Settlements by Great Britain. This 
is followed by chapters treating of the gradual establishment of 
a British Protectorate over the nine Malay States, Federated and 
Unfederated, and of British methods of administration up to the 
time of the Japanese invasion at the close of 1941. There are 
likewise chapters deahng with the extraordinary economic develop- 
ment of the region (due principally to its production of tin and 
rubber) as well as with social life and social services. Particularly 
interesting is the fourth chapter, which describes the anomalous 
Constitution of Malaya, and in which the author discusses impartially 
the advantages and disadvantages of the federal system applied 
to the States of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan, and Pahang. 
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The final chapter, entitled The Past and the Future provides 
food for thought. The author refutes the suggestion that the 
Asiatic population was indifferent to the continuance or otherwise 
of British rule, and he sees no reason to suppose that both the 
Malays and the Straits-born Chinese will not welcome our return 
after the defeat of Japan. With reference to the post-war period 
Sir Eichard Winstedt writes as follows on page 74 : — 

‘‘Two domestic problems remain above all others to be solved 
by the Malaya of the future. How can there be framed some sort 
I of Malayan union out of the ten component parts of a country as 

I small as England, so as to efiect smoothness and economy of 

administration ? And, gravest problem of all, how is Malaya to 
tackle the Palestinian difficulty of a population composed almost 
equally of Malays and Chinese ? 

” As regards the creation of some kind of Malayan union, the 

author advocates the via media of a loose federation under -^hich 
the maintenance of the authority and prestige of the native rulers 
of the Malay States would be made a cardinal point in British 
policy. With respect to the population difficulty, he sees nothing 
for it but a revival of recent quota legislation, with a view to 
ensuring that foreigners shall not be admitted to the country 
beyond its ultimate capacity to absorb them. In view of the 
aversion felt by the Malays for any close political union among 
themselves, and of the rivalry between Malays and immigrants 
i from abroad, the author considers that there are insurmountable 

obstacles to self-government for Malaya within a measurable space 
I of time, and in this opinion most competent judges will concur, 

i B . 785 , J» Crosby. 


1,200 Chinese Basic Characters. By W. Simon, Ph.D., with 
a Foreword by Wanc Yun-wxj. 7| X 4|, pp. 328. London : 
Lund Humphries and Co., 1944. 15s. 


Chinese Radicals and Phonetics. By W. Simon, Ph.D. Lund 
Humphries and Co., 1944. 21a. 

These volumes are recent additions to Dr. Simon’s valuable series 
of Chinese language textbooks. Their purpose is to furnish material 
and method for the teaching in England of written kuo yil to those 
who have already had instruction in speaking it, so it is to be 
expected that the approach will differ from that of earlier manuals 



prescribed for the use of students in China or concerned with other 
aspects of the language. 

The author’s most notable break with tradition has been his 
adoption of Gwoyeu Ronmtzyh^ the system officially approved by 
the Chinese Ministry of Education for the romanization of what 
had been defined as the national language ”, To those accustomed 
to the Wade system any such change is apt to be disagreeable. 
But for the purpose in view there is obvious merit in a scheme 
in which all the sounds and tones are represented by the spelling 
alone without the aid of numerals or diacritical signs. The difficulty 
of distinguishing and memorizing from the printed page the vocahza- 
tion of characters represented by cliu^, and cliu^ is 

greatly diminished when they are read as chu, clmu, juu, and juh. 
Another feature is the ease with which the transcribed sounds 
of phrases are combined to form words of two or more syllables, 
so indicating the rhythm of the Chinese sentence. The best recom- 
mendation of Givoyeu Romatzyh is the rapid progress made by 
' students who have used it. It is, of course, recognized that those 
who pass on to other branches of Chinese studies will have to become 
acquainted with the Wade romanization. 

1^200 Chinese Basic Characters is an adaptation of PHng min 
chHen tzu ¥o, the thousand character ” lessons published by 
the Commercial Press, Shanghai, for the Chinese Mass Education 
Movement. The aim of the movement was the abolition of illiteracy 
in China, and to this end twelve hundred and sixty-nine characters 
were selected to form a kind of tentative basic Chinese. The 
lessons, which confine themselves to the use of these characters, 
are here reproduced from the original handwritten texts by photo- 
lithographic process and set out with vocabularies, romanized 
transcriptions, translations, and notes. 

Chinese Radicals and Phonetics is a complementary volume to 
that of the lessons. The structure of characters is explained, each 
character is analysed, and the order of writing the strokes is clearly 
shown. The characters are again reproduced from Chinese hand- 
writing, and it is difficult to overstress the advantage to the student 
of having before him wpritten examples as his models instead of 
the printed forms, imitation of which is such a hindrance to the 
attainment of a good style. He should soon sense the genius of the 
script and, with a minimum of guidance from his teacher, be on 
the way to writing it legibly and fluently. 
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An original feature of tlie author’s metliod is Ms system of 
oHaracter analysis. To every cliaracter is assigned a formula 
expressed in numerals and symbols, and in order to make good use 
of tMs device the student is required at an early stage to learn the 
serial numbers of the 214 radicals. To assist him there is an ingenious 
scheme of mnemonics, wMch has in its turn to be committed to 
memory. The GMnese themselves do not associate numbers with 
the radicals in their minds or in their dictionaries, and a GMnese 
who knew Ms radicals by number would be as great a rarity as 
a European who knew the letters of Ms alphabet in tMs way. 
Foreigners are accustomed to note the numbers of the more common 
radicals as landmarks to guide them through the dictionary, but 
it is not usual to find among competent linguists a knowledge of 
anytMng like all of them. Application of the system will alone 
show whether its advantages are commensurate with the addition 
to the student’s tasks, and there will doubtless be a wide variation 
in individual response. 

B. 786 . S. Howard Hansford. 


A Short History of the Chinese Peopue. By L. Carrinoton 
Goodrich. 9 x6, pp, 260, with 17 maps and 24 illustrations. 
New York and London : Harper and Brothers, Publishers. 

, $2*50. 

All interested in GMnese Mstory, language, literature, art, and 
archaeology will be grateful for tMs short Mstory of the Chinese 
people, wMch in comparatively few pages gives an accurate and 
intelligible account of the GMnese from the earliest times to the 
present day. It treats mainly of GMnese culture in all its branches 
as it evolved from the time of the Shang-Yiu dynasty, always 
relating tMs development to the actions of prominent individuals 
and the results of the impacts of neighbouring and distant peoples 
on the life of the country. The introduction and extension of 
various crops and industries are duly noted. The subject is divided, 
chapter by chapter, into well chosen periods of Mstory of wMch 
the later are not more generously treated than the earlier, resulting 
in a well-balanced picture of the evolution of the Chinese people. 
Though retarded from time to time by the havoc of innumerable 
campaigns and civil wars tMs evolution always surged forward 
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when a line of strong rulers gave peace and order to the country. 
The creative genius of the Chinese artist and craftsman was thus 
afforded scope and opportunity for another advance. Even during 
such times of chaos as in the closing centuries of the Chou dynasty 
and in the centuries between the Han and T'ang empires there 
was healthy intellectual activity, when new ideas were freely 
accepted. All this prepared the way for the triumphs of the Han 
and T'ang respectively. 

Of special interest is the chapter dealing with ‘‘ The Period of 
Political Disunion ”, in many ways the most interesting and yet 
the most confused period of Chinese history. The many dynasties 
that reigned in various parts during these three hundred years 
have been disentangled and summarized on one page. The gradual 
infiltration of Buddhism is shown by its appearance in different 
parts of the country at different times. It is refreshing to find the 
accurate statement, '' No one knows when it (Buddhism) appeared.” 
The difi&culties of translating Buddhist scriptures are well brought, 
out and the peculiar appeal of Buddhism to the Chinese people in 
these chaotic times is made clear. Other matters dealt with in 
this chapter are the growth of Taoism into a national religion, at 
first friendly and then hostile to Buddhism ; the effect of these 
two religions on official Confucianism; the wonderful Buddhist 
sculptures of the period, and the journeys of Chinese pilgrims to 
the holy land of India. The rise of the Turks from their servile 
work as smiths to he builders of great empires, and the flow of all 
forms of Chinese thought and belief via Korea to Japan during the 
fifth and sixth centuries are duly noted. The chapter points the 
way for fascinating research in many directions, besides giving 
the clue to much of the later history of the country. 

The book is attractively produced with seventeen useful maps 
and an interesting series of photographs. The bibliography at the 
end and the reference notes throughout the text will be invaluable 
aids to all who wish for further study or information. 

T. 
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' .Near East 

Peoceedings 'op THE Ameeioan Academy for Jewish Eesearch. 
* VoL 13. New York City, 1943. 

Medieval Jewisk pMlosopliy cannot be separated from Muslim. 

S Tlie pbilosophers despised tbe tbeologians as dabblers and Gbazali 
turned tbe tables by showing that philosophy could not prove 
i anything. Then Judah Hallevi followed in his Kuzari, asserting 

! that philosophy cannot prove the truth of religion. In this book 

! a king of the Khazars discusses religion with a philosopher, a 

i Christian, a Muslim, and a Jew. There is no meeting between the 

I rabbi and the philosopher ; it is as if Hallevi felt that philosophy 

might be dangerous to simple faith. In spite of the pleading of 
Professor Strauss, it seems that Hallevi’s ideas were confused; 
he admitted that unaided reason could lay down some laws for 
life, but these needed to be completed, filled in, by revelation. 
He left the boundary between the two undefined. The first article 
in this volume is on the zodiacal light in old times, Professor Gandz 
arguing that it provided several nations with gods and has left 
traces in the Old Teiftament. The method of the article is wrong 
for the assumption of one paragraph becomes the fact of the next. 

^ There are several errors of fact. On the writer’s own showing this 
light is only occasionally visible for the greater part of the night. 
The South Arabian Almaqah is not female. ‘Athtar has no immediate 
I connection with the Arabic root Hr and the Hebrew Ashera. Dhul- 
Qarnain did not build two walls. It is stated that a pair of deities 
was worshipped in Edessa, yet the text, which should prove this, 
refers to Emesa, There is a lot about two horns, but no mention 
of the fact that a great god may have four. Misprints are numerous : 
two in six lines of Arabic verse. A third article on the adverbial 
use of “ all ” in the Psalms is short and to the point. 

^ Trittox. 


The Anti-Akthropomoephisms of the Greek Pbhtateuch. By » 
Charles T. Fritsch. Princeton University: Humphrey 
Milford. 135. 


In considering the Jewish conception of God in the light of 
Jewish hterary records, we find the tendency from the earliest 
times to combat aU anthropomorphic notions and to explain away 
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Biblical phrases and expressions describing God after the human 
pattern as mere figures of speech, designed to impress upon man 
His personal character. 

This tendency is reflected in certain changes in the Biblical 
Hebrew text, known as Tikkune Soferim Corrections of the 
Scribes and becomes very pronounced in the Aramaic transla- 
tions of the Bible in which all anthropomorphisms are avoided. 

This anti-anthropomorphic bias is also characteristic of the 
Greek translators of the Old Testament. They, too, sought to 
spiritualise the conception of God by removing or moderating many 
of the human qualities or motives attributed to Him in the Bible. 

This characteristic of the Greek Pentateuch has already been 
recognized long ago, but it was left to Dr. Fritsch to deal with the 
subject in a systematic and comprehensive manner and to attempt 
a theological evaluation of the various forms of anti-anthropo- 
morphisms that are to be found in the Greek Pentateuch. 

As a result of his investigation and classification of all the available 
data, the author has been able to establish the definite system 
followed by the Greek translators in their treatment of the Biblical 
anthropomorphisms ; and shows that whilst they felt the need 
of eschewing anthropomorphic expressions they did not carry 
through this purge with the same consistency as the Aramaic 
translators. He further argues in favour of the view, propounded 
by scholars like Dahne and Gforer, that the anti-anthropomorphisms 
in the Greek Pentateuch were due to Greek influence rather than 
expressive of a tendency inherent in Judaism itself. This is, however, 
hy no means convincing. While Greek influence , is no doubt 
perceptible in idioms and certain Grsecisms, the very urge the 
Greek translators felt to deal with the problem had its roots in 
Judaism. This is especially the case since the author himself would 
not go so far as to maintain with Dahne that they had already 
become familiar with the principles of Philonic philosophy. They 
were thus merely translators, not philosophers ; but they could 
not help being guided by the religious ideas which were already 
well-established in Jewry in their times. 

However that may be the work is a valuable contribution to the 
study of the Greek Old Testament, enabling us to appraise the place 
it occupies in the development of the anti-anthropomorphic reactions 
in Judaism which reached their climax in Philo. 

I. Epstekst. 
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Hakim al-Ma‘arba (The Sage of Ma'arra), By ‘Umar Farrukh. 

(Silsilat al-Kishaf al-Adabiyyat, 8.) pp. 104, ill, 1. Beirut, 
1944 . Si. 9 . 

A few years ago ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Maimun published a book about 
al-Ma‘arri on the lines of old-fashioned Eastern scholarship with 
lists of his teachers, pupils, and writings. The present book tries 
to be quite modern, though the writer betrays himself by the 
undue space he allots to the poet’s views on women and marriage 
and his attempt to prove him a good Muslim. There is a short 
sketch of the society into which al-Ma‘arri was born and then aU 
the emphasis is on what he thought and wrote. The author’s 
interpretation is always supported by quotations ; one gets the 
impression that he is writing from memory for several quotations 
occur twice, suggesting that al-Ma‘arri could say a thing once only. 
Druze influence on him seems to have been only negative. The last 
section of the book is on the influence exerted by the sage, especially 
on Omar Khayyam, Dante, and Milton. Whence came the idea 
that Milton was born a catholic and intended for a monk ? Has 
a memory of “ the lady of Christ’s ” been perverted to a vow of 
chastity ? Inside the sphere of Arabic letters this is a good intro- 
duction to the blind poet. 

B 790 A. S. Trittok. 


The Arab Heritage. Ed. by Nabih A. Faris. pp. 279, pi. 18. 

Princeton University Press, 1944. S. 20. 

There are some wild statements in this book ; for instance, that 
language proves certain tribes migrated from the south of Arabia, 
and that the Crusades were the chief means of bringing Arab 
learning to Europe. This is a pity as the book is for those who do 
not know enough to correct these errors. One might add that all 
the writers’ geese are swans. The worst has now been said. The 
book covers the ground well ; it fits the Arabs into their place in 
the world and gives a sample of their later history. Their social 
life is illustrated by the experiences of a French gentleman who 
went on pilgrimage in a.d. 1395. One chapter deals with the Koran 
and the beginnings of Islam, showing its dependence on its fore- 
runners. This chapter is, perhaps, too long in proportion to ,^e 
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others. One chapter is given up to poetry with judicions examples 
in translation, while another deals with prose and later Islam in the 
person of Ghazali. Muslim learning is treated competently and there 
is an interesting chapter on art with good plates which also illustrate 
the text. In the chapter on Ghazali a paragraph is lifted, almost 
unchanged, from the Legacy of Islam, and nothing is said about 
the influence of Christianity on him. It seems rather dangerous 
to erect a group of poets into a school because they often talk about 
bees ! The introduction on the study of xirabio in America and 
England will not be read with pride in either country. The book 
deserves to be successful. 

■S- 791. A. S. TrITTOK. ' 


Eecxjeil be travaux publie par l’universite b’Uppsala. 
1939 : 6, fixtiDE sue les verbes J*;. By Comte be 

Lanbberg. pp. 31. Kr. 3. 1940 : 2. Glossaire be la 
LANGUE BES BEBOUIKS ‘AnAZEH. By COMTE BE LaNBBERG. 
pp. 106. Ex. 10. 

The second of these books quotes the first so they may be taken 
together. It is a welcome surprise to find the name de Landberg 
on a new title page. Both books deal with modern Arabic as 
developed from the classical. At the present day fihl is a common 
pattern for the perfect of the verb ; the author argues that it is 
derived in two ways, directly from the old fahla and indirectly 
because the imperfect yafhlu has affected the perfects fa'ala and 
fa'ula and changed them to fahla. This second seems a clumsy 
hypothesis ; it is simpler to suppose that fa^ala became fi'al and 
then fihl. The weakening or loss of a vowel in an unaccented syllable 
needs no illustration. Even if one does not agree with the theory 
it is good to have the collection of material which shows the 
beginnings of these and like changes in classical times. The author 
says that the roots w-r-m, r^w-m, and r-y-m are connected ; the 
connections between Semitic roots need further study, but it is 
safe to assert that these three have no connection beyond a certain 
Hkeness. The glossary is the second instalment of La Langue des 
Bedouins 'Anazeh Evidently it was not finished by the author ; 
the root h-b-s is quoted on p. 15, but is not to be found in its proper 
place. Unusual words are given a wealth of illustration from the 
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classical toEgue and from all sorts of modern dialects. It is not 
a mere word list but treats of many subjects bearing on tbe life 
of tbe Arabs. Tbe reader is offered fine confused feeding, for the 
author has poured out the treasures of his knowledge liberally. 

B, 792 , A. S. TrITTON. 


DeR DREIEINiaE GOTT IN RELiaiONSHISTORISCHER BeLEUCHTUNG. 

By Ditlef Neilsen. 9 X 8. pp. i~xvii + 250 (vol. ii, pt. 1). 

Copenhagen, 1942. (Gyldendal) 

In this second section of Dr. Neilsen’s work on the development 
of the conception of the divine trinity and its influence in Semitic 
religion, he concentrates on the early Arabic nature religion where 
it had its origin. In particular he surveys the evidence for the cult 
of the Great Moon God, and for the survival of this chief figure of 
the trinity in the complex religious systems of neighbouring lands. 

Dr. Neilsen maintains that the influence of this religion outside 
Arabia has been underestimated, because our knowledge is so scanty 
in comparison with the wealth of information from Sumerian and 
Accadian sources. Now, however, we have the tablets from Eas 
Shamra and records of recent excavations from such temple sites 
as Petra and Dura-Buropos ; all this he has fully utilized, together 
with the evidence afforded by names and epithets of deities and 
their worshippers in Arabic inscriptions, and he takes into account 
also that religious outlook peculiar to the nomadic desert tribes, 
which has changed little through the centuries. ^ 

From this survey the figure of the Moon-God, attended by his ; 

consort the Sun-Goddess and his son the Venus-Star, emerges ^ I 

clearly. Beginning as Supreme Euler, not only of the night sky ' 

but of clouds and storms, rain and fertility, and the Creator and ; I 

Father of animals and men, we see him develop into the special ■ [ 

protector of certain tribes, as Jahwe of the Israelites or Dagan of 
the Philistines, until finally the idea of a Supreme God whose [ 

realm is that of ethics as well as fruitfulness and victory is attained. , ^ 

In national gods like Dagan, Hadad, and Eesep Dr. Neilsen sees ■ ^ 

separate aspects of the Moon-God developing, and he gives an ^ ; 

especially comprehensive analysis of the ^complex figures of Dagan I 

and Hadad. ;! j 

This is a clear, systematic, and logical treatment of a most ! 

complicated and controversial subject, that of the nature of early | | 
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Semitic religion in the north-west and its relation to Sumerian and 
Accadian cults. There is some tendency towards repetition and 
over-simplification in Dr. Neilsen’s Endymion-like pursuit of the 
Moon-deity into every corner of the Semitic worldj but so neat and 
constructive a survey from many different fields makes pleasurable 
reading. In particular his enthusiastic and scholarly reconstruction 
of a great religious concept from the dry bones of scattered and 
sadly limited evidence makes a valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge of early religion on the fringe of the Arabian desert, where 
the three great religions of Judaism, Mohammedanism, and 
Christianity had their birth. 

B . 793 . ■ H. E. Ellis Davidson. . 


India 

Parliamentaey Government in India. By the Hon. Sir Buoy 
Prasad Singh Eoy, K.G.I.E., M.A., B.L. Calcutta : Thacker 
Spink and Co., 1933. London: W. Thacker and Co., 1943. 
Price 135. 6d. 

This forms a valuable handbook for anyone desirous of acquainting 
himself with the constitutional development of the last sixty years 
in India, and on the historical side it is a useful guide through the 
bewildering jungle of political technicalities surrounding this 
troublesome field of study. It might perhaps, from this point of 
view, be improved by the addition of a chronological table, but 
it has a full index and the chapter headings give a handy indication 
of its contents. The writer occupies an excellent position for putting 
forward an exposition of this kind, as he has been President of the 
Bengal Legislative Council and also President of the National 
Liberal Federation, and this hook has an interesting Foreword 
from the practised pen of Sir Tej Bahdur Sapru, the leading 
representative of the Liberal standpoint in Indian poKtics. The 
author, although he freely expresses his own views on past incidents 
and programmes, disclaims any intention of expressing his personal 
opinions on existing political problems, and Hs readers should 
not be induced by the title to expect proposals for the solution 
of the difficulties connected with Party. Government and the 
problem of unalterable minorities. It is from the historical view, 
however, that readers of this Journal will be chiefly interested 
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in the book, and they will find in it ample material, collected with, 
great industry, on the basis of which they may, if they wish and 
if they can, form opinions of their own upon current difficulties. 

R IJQ4 E. D. Maclagan. 


Stbangers m India. By Pendebel Moon. 7-| x 5, pp. 212. 

Faber and Faber. Ts, Qd, 

This book is by an Indian Civilian who went to India with the 
highest ideals, met with much disappointment, and finally seems 
to have thrown his hand in at a most difficult time. It deserves 
attention as a study, however pessimistic, of present and future 
conditions. We may take it that the author was a painstaking 
District Officer and Magistrate who did not see eye to eye with 
his District Judges and higher Police Officers, which is perhaps 
scarcely surprising in view of his preference for hearsay evidence. 
The difficulty of judging the author’s real views is increased by 
the opinions advanced being placed in the mouths of imaginary 
characters, an earnest young officer and a cynical and disillusioned 
senior. The account of Indian States, for example, is a caricature 
as given by these puppets, and we gather that the author’s own 
experience of a State was brief and unhappy. Yet this account is 
followed by a careful examination of the States’ position, marred 
by failure to record the efforts made to educate potential rulers, and, 
what is more serious, by omission of any mention of the Treaties, 
which are naturally regarded by the Chiefs as sacred. The author 
actually suggests an extension of the States, apparently in the 
belief that archaic and democratic systems survive to a greater 
extent in them than in British India. With greater experience or 
wider inquiry Mr. Moon would have found that there is more 
centralization in an Indian State with an ordered administration 
than in a British-Indian Province. Mr. Moon, indeed, when 
recommending changes in the British-Indian administration such 
as the extension of Panchayats and the introduction of assessors, 
seems unaware of the extent to which these systems have been 
tried in Provinces other than the Panjab, and the success, or 
otherwise, of the innovations. The gaps in Mr. Moon’s knowledge, 
as far as appears in his book, are also apparent when he criticizes 
unsparingly British action in India. When, for example, he accuses 
the British investor of being grasping in the interest charged on 





sums provided for railways, he ignores the difficulty experienced 
till quite recently of obtaining Indian capital for industrial develop- 
ment. He does not mention that the great industries established 
mainly by British capital have passed, in the case of cotton, jute, 
and tea (to mention only three of them), either very largely or 
almost entirely into Indian hands. 

While the author is critically emphatic regarding omissions in 
the past, he is not so clear as to action in the future. Although he 
regards India as actually a geographical, and ideally a poMtical, 
unit and therefore disapproves of partition in the abstract, he 
regards it as possibly the least undesirable of practicable alternatives. 

It is curious to find one who has been a Panjab officer deriving 
Pakistan from the initial letters of three countries, one of them 
outside India. 

Mr. Moon is not severe upon the British only. With the exception 
of one Moslem Deputy Collector, no individual Indian is mentioned ^ 
with real approval. With his views on the corruption under the 
Provincial Government, and the deterioration of the services, the 
general effect of the book is decidedly gloomy. 

It is fair to note that its last paragraph bases on the real friendship 
between Englishmen and Indians a more hopeful faith for the future 
than would be gathered from the author’s presentation of the facts. 

P. R. Cadell. 


Maria Murder and Suicide. By Verrier Elwin. 9 x 5-J-, 

pp. xxix + 259, maps 2, ills. 50. Humphrey Milford, 1943. 16^. 

The author of this very detailed account of murders and suicides 
among the Maria tribe is already known to ethnographists for his 
study of the Baiga and similar works. Incidentally this volume 
gives us much valuable information regarding Baiga customs, 
which, for the most part, are very similar to those of other primitive 
tribes in India ; but the main object of the writer is to throw light 
on the underlying causes of murders and suicides among these 
child-like people. 

With this object one hundred cases of murder are analysed in 
a summary based on criminal proceedings, and the pages are filled 
with details of the circumstances in which suicides are committed. 

The result is somewhat depressing, and opens a new chapter in 
the ethnological survey of India. On these Knes the stream of 
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research is likely to end in a stagnant delta of criminology of vast 
dimensions. The author records the fact that released murderers 
are not popular as husbands (p. 197). This is, perhaps, not a matter 
for surprise. He also has strong views about the unsuitability of 
the existing jail system to the Maria character, and suggests, in his 
final chapter, the substitution of camps for jails, where inmates 
should be suitably entertained by singing and dancing as well as 
games. The writer of a foreword to the volume, who has judicial 
experience as sessions judge in India, appears to support these 
views ; but it may be questioned whether such a novel departure 
in favour of many exceedingly brutal murderers would be likely 
to exercise a restraining influence on prospective criminals, who 
appear to be plentiful, if the author's description of the playful 
Marias can be accepted. 

B, 796. R. E. EnTHOVEN. 


Marathi Language Course. By H. M. Lambert. x SJ, 
pp. xiv + 30L Oxford University Press, 1943. Rs. 10. 

In her preface Miss Lambert modestly describes her Language 
Course as a contribution to experimental work in modern linguistic 
study and teaching. But it is more than an experiment. It embodies 
the results of long practical experience in teaching and the latest 
conclusions of linguistic pedagogy. 

It is distinguished from Tnost other language courses, in that 
although the work of one brain, its material has been gathered 
from many sources, and the help, not only of the linguistic expert 
and the teacher, but also of the student has been enlisted. The 
co-operation of Indian with Briton, which Miss Lambert has 
organized, has produced as it always must, a work of high 
importance, 

A possible criticism is that the Course postulates a language 
school and skilled teachers, to be found only in the umversities 
and the missionary bodies. In such conditions it will find its widest 
scope. But even those solitary and neglected students of Marathi, 
the Government servant, the European business man, and others 
to whom the use of a language school is denied, will find the Course 
of the greatest use in their daily wrestles with a placid pandit. 
They will find that it will fully repay them tp master the phonetic- 
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script, if only to record tte pandit’s divergences from standard 
Poona prominciation. , 

It is suggested that in subsequent editions of tMs Course the 
map opposite the title-page should be replaced by a plan of the 
organs of speech. It is dangerous to assume that the reader knows 
the meaning of such terms as blade ” of the tongue, hard palate, 
soft palate. The map serves no useful purpose and may mislead, 
for it is doubtful if Konkani can now be considered a dialect of 
Marathi. / ■ 

Abfeed Masteb.'' : ■ 


Islam 

The Origins of Isma'ilism : a Study of the Historical Back- 
ground OF THE Fatimid Caliphate. By Dr. Bernard Lewis. 
pp. vi + 114. Cambridge : W. Heffer and Sons, 1940. 

Dr. Lewis has provided an interesting discussion and useful 
su mm ary of sources, and his new MS. material will be welcomed. 
Obviously, to deal in detail with the ramifications of the movement 
was not his task, which has been rather, as he states it (p. 22), 
to fix the relation between the terms Isma'ili, Fatimid, and 
Carmathian. The solution he adopts is that while the Fatimid 
movement in North Africa was directly connected with the 
Isma'iliyah, of which the Carmathians in Syria and Mesopotamia 
formed part, the Carmathians of Bahrain had a separate origin, 
though later they were in close contact with the Fatimids. 

The Fatimid Caliphate is in the centre of Dr. Lewis’s interest. 
He argues that the Mahdi ^Ubaidu’ilah, the first of the dynasty, 
was a direct descendant of Maimunu’l-Qaddah, a co-founder with 
Ismail b. JaTar as-Sadiq of the Ismalli movement. The Mahdi’s 
successor, however, al-Qa’im, was, he thinks, a true ‘Alid. This 
suggestion deserves full consideration in view of the evidence cited 
(pp* Dr. Lewis concludes that from the beginning the 

Ismalliyah possessed a double line of Imams, permanent {mustagarr) 
as well as deputy {mustavda\ the former as descendants of Ismail 
being 'Alids and the latter, the posterity of Maimun, Qaddahids 
(pp. 50, 72-3). 

He touches on the difficult question of the hidden Imams of the 
■ Isma‘iliyah (al-Masturun). The lists he gives on p. 72 and at the 
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end of the book (House of ‘AJi) differ ftom those in other works 
(e.g. Zambaur, Ivanow art. Isma'iliyah in E.I. Supp.), but what 
is more serious, disagree with each other. Presumably the table 
of the ‘Alids on p. 72 represents Dr. Lewis’s opinion, based on 
a new source, the Ghayatu’l-Mawalid (p. 51), while something has 
gone wrong with the chart at the end of the book. A minor point 
is whether he is justified in reading Eafil and not Eifia on p. 73. 

Dr. Lewis’s remarks on the book Ummu’l-Eitab (pp. 15, 35) 
are not to be taken as implying Isma'ili activity in Central Asia 
before the estabhshment of the Fatunid rule. No evidence has 
been brought of the propaganda in that quarter until considerably 
later, though it is not impossible that the Isma'iliyah reached 
Turkestan at an earher period than anything so far discovered would 
indicate. Certainly the Zaidiyah had made its appearance among 
i the heathen Turks before this time, and possibly other Shi'i sects 

( besides (references in ZeM Validi’s edition of Ibn Fadlan’s Narrative, 
p. xxii). . 

On p. 28 the brother of Abu Ha^m bequeathes his title of Imam I 

i to the ‘Abbasids, while on p. 29 it is Abu Ha^m himself who does : i 

J this ; on p. 29 “ divinise ”, though no doubt correct, seems odd j ; 

j for “ deify ” ; on p. 55 “ then ” should be “ than ” ; on p. 59 | ; 

I “ apostasized ” should be “ apostatized ” ; on p. 59 also : ; 

I “ al-Makki (!) ” evidently in scorn is iaconsistent with p. 64, where I ■ 

I it is allowed that “ al-Makki ” may be right ; on pp. 62, 64, 90 : 

the use of “ Bardesanian ” instead of “ Daisani ” is awkward ; 
on p. 67 “Lacy O’Leary” should be “De Lacy O’Leary ” ; on ■ M 

p. 88 certainly not “ His account . . . leaves off in medias res” ] I i 

on p. 99 Nasir-i-Ehusrau. but pp. 17, 104 Nasir i Khusraw. The I 

index of persons is remarkably defective. 

D. M. Dunlop. 





NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

' Oriental Studies at Leningrad and Moscow 

Leningrad State University, wMcIl dates from the reign of 
Peter I, has opened a new department for Oriental subjects. 

Last year it was decided to combine the University’s orientalists 
in the various chairs of the philological and historical faculties 
into a single Oriental faculty. This is made up of thirteen philological 
chairs : the Chinese, Japanese, Indo-Tibetan, Mongolian, Iranian, 
Turkish, Arabic, African, Tungus-Manchurian, the economics of 
Eastern countries, the history of the Ancient East, and the history 
of the Medieval and Modern East. S. A. Kozin, the noted scholar 
on Mongolia, and Member of the U.S.S.E. Academy of Sciences, 
will head the Paculty. The chairs held by Orientalists well known 
abroad will be : Academicians I. Krachlcovsky (Arabist), V. Alexeyev 
(Sinologist), V. Struve (history of the Ancient East), and A. Baranni- 
kov (Indianist). 

After receiving a thorough grounding in languages, which is the 
tradition of the Leningrad School of Oriental Studies, students 
may henceforth pass on to special subjects. The programme for 
the five-year course has been most carefully worked out. The 
Oriental Faculty has a stajBf of distinguished teachers, rich libraries, 
and is well supplied with textbooks, all of which contribute to 
make it one of the most prominent world centres for the study of 
Oriental peoples. 

The Eastern Department of the Faculty of History of the Moscow 
University opened on 1st October, 1944. About 100 young men and 
women will study the history, languages, written records, literature, 
and culture of the Arabs, Turks, Iranians, Indians, Mongols, Chinese, 
Malays, and J apanese from ancient times up to the present day. 

Oriental studies have been a feature of Moscow University since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. One name that earned 
notoriety was that of Professor A. V. Boldyrev, author of books on 
the languages of the Middle East, principally the Arabic. Other well 
known Orientalists who worked in Moscow University were P. Y. 
Petrov, the Indianist, and that talented polyglot and man of 
letters, F. E. Korsch. 

In view of the necessity of training more specialists and the 
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great interest displayed in the countries and peoples of the East, 
the University is extending its Oriental section into a department 
of three chairs : Near Eastern, Middle Eastern, and Far Eastern. 

Graduates from the Oriental department should be trained 
historians competent to work in one of the numerous Universities 
or Institutes of the country as well as in other more practical 
spheres. 

This year the University will pubhsh a number of important 
monographs : “ Ancient Khwa,” by Professor S. P. Tolstov, the 
result of many expeditions led by the author along the lower 
reaches of the Amu Darya ; “ Turkey and Russia in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries,” by Professor N. A. Smirnov, based 
on a study of written records ; “ World Pohtics in the Pacific,” by 
Professor G. N. Voitinsky, and a number of others. 

M. Diakonov. 


Royal Asiatic Society’s Universities Prize Essay 
Competition 

The Council offers alternate subjects for the 1945 Competition 

(i) The Cultural Influences of India on China to the end of the 
Eighth Century a.d. 

(u) The Mongols in Asia and Europe. 

An Essay on either of not less than 5,000 or more than 7,000 
words may be submitted on or before 1st October, 1946. 



OBITUARY NOTICE 



Sir Charles Bell, K.C*LE.s. , C«M,G,, F«R«G«S« 

By the death of Sir Charles Alfred Bell we have lost a leading 
scholar of current Tibetan. His Gmymiar and his Dictionary of 
Colloquial Tibetan (1905) are standard works, and in his three 
works, Tibet Past and Present (1924), The People of Tibet (1928), 
and The Religion of Tibet (1931), he has given the most complete 
and authentic account of that country, its history, its people, and 
its religion, both from original Tibetan sources and from his own 
intimate knowledge of the country. 

Bell was the son of an Indian civilian. He was educated at 
Winchester, where he was a scholar, and at New College, Oxford. 
He entered the Indian Civil Service in Bengal in 1891, and in 1904 
was appointed Assistant Political Officer in Sikkim, being promoted 
its Political Officer in 1908. He conducted a Political Mission to 
Bhutan in 1910, concluding a Treaty by which its foreign relations 
were placed under the British Government. He was employed at 
the Tibet Conference, in India, between Great Britain, China, and 
Tibet in 1913. He retired from the Indian Civil Service in 1919, 
but was recalled to conduct a Diplomatic Mission to Lhasa in 1920, 
remaining there for eleven months. Afterwards he travelled in 
Tibet, Mongolia, and Siberia. In 1937 he received the Lawrence 
Memorial Medal of the Royal Central Asian Society. 

Sir Charles BeU began his study of Tibetan in 1900, when he 
was Joint Magistrate at Darjeeling, and he compiled his Grammar 
and Dictionary of Colloquial Tibetan when he was Sub-Divisional 
Officer of Kalimpong in that District, both under the present writer. 
Bell formed an intimate friendship with the late Dalai Lama while 
the latter was living in Darjeeling in 1910 to 1912, when he had to 
escape from Tibet, an intimacy continued during the eleven months 
BeU was in Lhasa ; his Tibet Past and Present is dedicated by per- 
mission to the late Dalai Lama in memory of a long friendship 
This intimacy gave Sir Charles BeU a unique position in his inter- 
course with all classes of Tibetan society, and greatly extended and 
strengthened the friendship started by Sir Francis Younghusband’s 
Mission, and it was mainly instrumental in smoothing the way for 
the subsequent Missions to Lhasa. 

E. H. 0, Walsh. 




Masterpieces of Oriental Art. 5 

Br DORA GORDINE (The Hon. Mbs. RICHARD HARE) 
(PLATES VIII AND IX) 

Plate VIII. Head of the goddess Pi-Hsia Yuan-chux, Princess 
OF Coloured Clouds. Pourteenth-FifteentA Century. 

From the Collection of Baron Eduard von der Heydt 
Plate IX. A Ming Iron Head 
Private Collection 

A CHINESE mason will give preternatural length, to the arms 
of a Kuan-yin so as to include the pedestal in the proportions 
of the design. And this eye for composition has made coiffure 
and coronet such integral parts of these two heads that without 
them the faces would lose half their distinction. 

In the princess of Coloured Clouds the elaborate and varied 
texture of the bird-crowned hair emphasizes the simple treatment 
of a face where detail is concentrated on profile and watchful eyes. 
Though the expression of the Princess is sensitive and individual, 
the head might have been carved in stone with a few strokes of 
the chisel The forehead is continued into the line of the nose and 
there is unusual breadth between eye and ear and between chin 
and the nape of the neck, features that produce a monumental 
quality in this admirable limestone piece. 

In the hair of the Princess of Coloured Clouds every item is as 
distinct as the modelling of the features. But in the iron head only 
the general shape of the coronet is important, its details being 
subordinated so as not to distract attention from the clear and 
inflexible lines of the face. The reticent grace of the crown 
brings out the refinement of features which in spite of volume and 
roundness have a pencilled delicacy. Austerity is the mark of this 
hieratic head, and the slightly mocking smile is controlled and placid. 
The iron casting is a masterpiece of technique. 
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An OH Arakanese Love Poem' 

By MAURICE COLLIS 

"DEADERS of my The Land of the Great Image will remember 
bow tbe Portuguese friar, Brother Manrique, came in 1630 
over the rainy mountains to Mahamuni in Arakan, the most 
celebrated Buddhist shrine at that time in Further India. The 
King of Arakan, Thiri-thu-dhamma, was visiting the shrine, having 
travelled by house-boat from his capital, Mrauk-u, the Monkey’s 
Egg, which lay on the River of Jems some 40 miles distant. The 
friar was received in audience at the foot of the sacred hill, Sirigutta, 
upon the top of which stood the Mahamuni, one of the portrait 
images of the Buddha supposed to have been cast in liis Hfetime, 
another being located in Tavatimsa, a paradisal region inhabited 
by the displaced Hindu gods, who, having been converted to the 
truth, desired to possess in their territory an image of the Blessed 
One to worship. 

The friar had important political business in Arakan and, as a 
narrow Augustinian monk, had no interest in the extraordinary 
religious centre at which he found himself. While he was there, 
the royal procession to the shrine took place, the Bang in his 
palanquin surrounded by the whole Court, the officials, the 
astrologers and the principal abbots passing up the slope in brilliant 
sunshine, but he does not describe it in his memoirs nor does he 
appear to have entered the precincts to view the great image, the 
subsidiary carvings, the sacred banyan or the library. Had he 
done so, and been accompanied by a competent guide, he might 
have met a singular person who at the time was resident there in 
the menial capacity of a servant to the shrine, an outcast status 
known as that of pagoda-slave, but who once had been Court 
Poet and Royal Tutor. 

This person was Ugga Byan, the most celebrated of Arakanese 
poets and the author of the poem which is translated below. 

The lives of Orientals who rise high in their world are often 
characterized by catastrophic falls. In the reign of Razagri (1593- 
1612), the grandfather of Thiri-thu-dhamma, Ugga Byan received 
the appointment of Royal Tutor to the heir apparent, Minkha 
Maung, as he was afterwards styled. Minkha Maung was in his 
teens and Ugga Byan was probably about twenty-five. The poet 
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was by cliaracter signally unfitted to be a tutor, for his disposition 
was wild. He and his charge became the centre of an unruly Court 
set, which while dabbling in erudition and poetry was more noted 
for its brawls, quarrels, and adventures. King Razagri, the most 
eminent of the Arakanese monarchs, was much occupied with wars 
and building projects, and did not find time, or was too frequently 
absent, to exercise suflB.cient control over his son. The Court set 
becoming more bold, a conspiracy was hatched with the object of 
doing away with the King. But the plot leaked out and, in the 
investigation which followed, it was established that both the 
heir-apparent and the poet were implicated. Razagri shrank from 
extreme measures and banished both of them to Burma. This 
event occurred about 1596. The Burmese capital was then Pegu, 
the ruling King being Nanda-bayin. The Burmese who not long 
before had sacked Ayudhya, the capital of Siam, were living in the 
atmosphere of a great victory. The city was very splendid. Ralph 
Fitch, who visited the place ten years earlier, said it was a bigger 
and more imposing city than London. XJgga Byan and his prince 
were made welcome at Court. The poet’s verses could be appreciated, 
for the language of the two Courts was very similar, and he became 
as celebrated there as at home. The poem here translated was 
written at this time. The princess, who is represented as speaking 
throughout, is supposed to be Prince Minkha-Maung’s wife, lament- 
ing over her husband’s continued absence abroad. 

King Razagri pardoned the delinquents after they had been in 
exile a couple of years and recalled them to Arakan, actuated partly, 
it may be, by the schemes he was even then evolving for the sack 
of Pegu, an enterprise which he put into effect in 1599, when he 
carried away to Arakan the Siamese loot in the Pegu treasury, and, 
in particular, the White Elephant, the possession of which was 
deemed sufficient patent for him to declare himself afterwards the 
leading Buddhist king in the world. Both the prince and the poet 
accompanied him on the expedition. But their inclination to 
conspire had not been damped, for in the course of the campaign 
they plotted a second time to take the King’s life. Again^ their 
plot was discovered and again the King took a lenient course, in 
this case not even imposing the mild penalty of exile to an agreeable 
Court, but taking them back into full favour. His clemency is 
said to have been due to a brilliant feat of arms performed by the 
two companions, the nature of which is somewhat obscure and 
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seems to have consisted in their cutting their way through the 
enemy's ranks. 

But the prince and the poet were incorrigible. In 1600, after the 
triumphal return to Arakan with the loot, they made a third attempt. 
They were at Saiidoway, further down the coast, on a visit to its 
three famous pagodas, which contained relics of the Buddha in Ms 
various incarnations. Instead of confining themselves to works of 
piety, they released and armed the pagoda-slaves dedicated to the 
upkeep of those sacred edifices, and marcMng on Mxauk-u, the capital, 
sought by a coup-de-nmin to size the throne. But Kazagri, who had 
won notable campaigns both in India and Burma, was not so 
easily caught. He met, defeated, and captured the boon companions. 

Taldng the Mew that Ms son’s lapses were wholly due to the bad 
influence of his tutor — a view, one feels, he might have taken 
earlier — he decided to separate the two for ever. The more obvious 
way to effect tMs would have been to execute XJgga Byan, but he 
selected another method which was equally effective. He dedicated 
the poet as a pagoda-slave to the great image of Mahamuni. 

It is difficult to comprehend the extreme of disgrace involved in 
such a punishment, because the conception of legal outcast does 
not exist among us. For the man who had been the idol of two 
courts, whose verses were repeated everywhere, and who had been 
the most influential literary and political personage in the realm, 
it was, in fact, a living death, as we must suppose it was meant 
to be. Not that Ms duties were painfuUy arduous, consisting as 
they did in sweeping the halls and enclosures of the shrine or 
working in the fields bequeathed for its upkeep. But he was 
ostracised, had no money, no company beyond Ms fellow slaves, 
prisoners of war, pirates, and such-like, no audience for Ms verses 
or facility for composing, and no hope, for once a pagoda-slave 
always a pagoda-slave. On the death of Razagri in 1612, Ms old 
friend Minkha Maung came to the throne. It is said that the new 
King thought of reinstating him in society, but public opinion and 
immemorial custom were too strong : even an absolute monarch 
could not prevail against them. Ugga Byan was obliged to remain 
a dedicated slave. What an interesting conversation might have 
taken place between Mm and Brother Manrique eighteen years later ! 
The old grandee, bedraggled and burnt by the sun, had a story to 
tell of moving import. Milton blind under Ms oak, Villon on the 
scaffold, Rimbaud returning from Africa to die, such tragic circum- 
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stances toncli us with peculiar force because they contrast so 
cruelly with the world of poetry. Ugga Byan, sweeping the withered 
leaves from the steps of the Mahamuni, would have been a yet more 
poignant spectacle of distress. But perhaps the supposed interview 
with the friar would have been a tragi-comedy, for we know enough 
of Manrique's character and methods to be sure that he would 
have seized the opportunity to press (and with little tact) upon the 
pagan bard the consolations of Catholicism. 

The poem translated below is regarded as Ugga Byan’s master- 
piece. A few palm-leaf copies of it are preserved in the pj)ssession 
of the hterati of Arakan. The form is that known as the Eatu or 
Seasonal Ode, an Arakanese form dating from the eighth century 
and founded upon classical Hindu models. In such poems there 
are always twelve strophes describing the climate and festivals 
of the twelve months of the year. As they purport to be the com- 
plaint of a wife separated from her husband for one reason or 
another, they may be termed laments. Though the present one 
was written three hundred years ago in an Oriental country, whose 
religion and customs were far different from our own, it contains 
few obscurities, being, indeed, very much easier to understand 
than the generahty of poems written to-day. It deals throughout 
with sentiments which are common to humanity all over the world 
and at all times, and its description of weather, festivals, and rural 
happenings is also universal. Being without sophistication, it is 
unlike the ordinary run of Court poetry. Indeed, to speak of it as 
Court poetry is misleading, for its feeling is that of the open air 
and of the heart of man, a quahty to which it owes its enduring 
interest. For its complete comprehension it is only necessary to 
remind the reader of one circumstance. The Arakanese of the 
seventeenth century, who regarded themselves as followers of the 
Hinnayana or ApostoMc school of Buddhism, held the Buddha, 
in as much as he was the only mortal to whom in that cycle the 
truth of things had been revealed, to be the master of the gods. 
He resided in the condition known as nirvana, which has no defined 
location, but the age-old gods of the Orient lived in defined 
paradises and continued their roles of helping and hindering man- 
kind, while looking up to Buddha as to a superior. Needless to say, 
this was not orthodox Hinnayana Buddhism, but it was certainly 
the practice at the time in question. With this hint the reader 
will have no difficulty in placing the celestial personages mentioned 
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in tte poem, such as the Sun Lord, the Eain Lord, and the Lord of 
Paradise. The Buddhism we speak of had simply turned into 
Buddhists the gods known in India as Surya, Parjanya, and Indra 
and left them to go on with their ancient avocations. 

We are now equipped to read the poem, which in addition to the 
reasons already stated has the further actuahty that the account it 
gives of Arakan is in no whit old-fashioned, for rural life there 
to-day, the crops, the festivals, and customs, continue much as 
they were in tlie seventeenth century. 

Tabaung— March. The lady offers spring flowers at a forest shrine on 
behalf of her absent Lord. 

To-day I took early the forest path : 

Here a parched wind was driving the fallen leaves. 

But already new sprays feathered the boughs. 

So young and fresh that tears came to my eyes. 

By the wayside were all the flowers of Tabaung, 

Each in his choice place, like a jewel well set, 

The Silver Flower, the Flower of a Hundred Passions, 

The multitude of the forest flowers of spring. 

So, hushed by sweet odours, neither hot nor a-cold, 

. I went in prayer for you, picking a nosegay 
Of blossoms the brightest that I could find ; 

And with it on my head I climbed the steps 
And offered it to Buddha in his niche. 

Tagu—April. She prays that miraculously her Lord may return and go 
With her to the boat races. 

Let me recite my prayer with lifted hands. 

Tabaung is over and gone ; Tagu begins ; 

The Hew Year comes with its merry festivals ; 

But you are far from me at a foreign court. 

The rains will soon fall, but you have not written ; 

Ho message of love, not a word, have yon sent ; 

you not longing to be home in the springtime ? 

I heard a bird sing in the forest to-day : 

voice was my voice calling you to come back. 

Paradise from his seat on Mount Meru 
biould hear and transport you suddenly to me ! 

This year the boat-races are on the Eiver of Jems, 
bouth of the city of the Golden Monkey’s Egg. 
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' Kason — May. Watching the thunderstorms that prelude the monsoon, 
she is the more saddened hy her Lord^s absence. 

The Water Feast is past ; a new moon waxes, 

And waxes my longing for your return, love. 

Everywhere doves woo in the tamarind trees, 

Where sunlight is a mist of coolest green ; 

And parrots like an emerald canopy 
Fly overhead and wheel and skim away. 

Ah 1 that together we might watch the sky, 

And see, as I to-day, the Eain Lord mass 

His thunder-clouds ; behold the joyous Sun Lord, 

Brave in his coat of a myriad scarlet flames, 

Issue and set his horses at a gallop 
In circuit of the Mount of Paradise ! 

The Lord of the Mount, reclining on the summit, 

Indulgent, kindly, looked on a-while well pleased. 

Until, an amber wand in his left hand. 

His right upholding a sword, he gave an order. 

At once the Eain Lord summoned back the clouds, 

Darkened the sky, shot javelin flashes down, 

And flung a sudden shower to settle the dust. 

But these enchantments, which should be my comfort, 

Made me the more depressed, for I remembered 
That last year when I watched the thimderstorms 
You sat beside me on a scarlet rug. 

Nayon — J une. As the wet fields wait for the plough, so does she wait for 
her Lord. 

Last month the monsoon struggled to break loose ; 

But now a free rain-wind has set south-west, 

A wind of clouds, which rise from a horned sea 
And hang like black silk drapings over earth. 

Longer and heavier the showers ; the rain spills down : 

Time is to look to cattle and to plough gear. 

In fields, no longer parched, the egrets peck, 

Their young at heel learning to find the worm, 

Till, sated all, they fly, fond wing to wing. 

The palace stands above these waiting fields ; 

I look them over from the Eastern Terrace. 

That my sight carried to the eastern land, 

The cruel land that denies my love to me ! 
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Half a year is gone ; monks begin already 
To prepare for Lent in forest retreats. 

ISiO longer tke Sun Lord circumambulates 

Tlie sacred Mount, wbile ever tbe Rain Lord 
Empties bis water, tbougb prone on the ground 
I beseech the Heavenly Lord to stop him : 

Rut daily a sky like a dirty clout 

And air so damp that my clothes are mildewed. 

Humid my pillow, the pillow we shared ; 

My tears overflow, as tossing I lie 

And hear from the closes and monastery gardens 

The boom of bronze gongs and the snap of wood clappers, 

Hour by slow hour till the first cockcrow. 

Waganng-August. At the JmigU of the rams she reproaches her Lord 
that he IS less merciful tJmn the Lord of Paradise, 

Wazo indeed was wet, but in Wagamig 
A deluge tumbles down without respite, 

Drumming morosely on the |)alace roof, 

Enough to dull me were my spirits good, 

In my abandonment a sound most desolate. 

Desolate, too, the view of the wide plain, 

Stretching to hills scarce seen in driving mist, 

A checker-board of squares, each square a swamp, 

Dotted with pale green spikelets of young rice. 

Yet, I know well that were the rain to cease, 

We should haste with gifts to the holy shrines 
Lest the rice shrivelled, and the Lord of Heaven 
Would answer our -DravAra fn-r- TDryCkfriTT •fn ... T 
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Bird-song and bee-done swell tbe bum of gladness ; 

Filled with wild sounds, the forest trembles with life, 

And be that walks in it feels no fatigue. 

Ab 1 love, all tbe love-tbougbts, all tbe old longings 
Of so many months rise and assail me now ! 

If on these nights of Tawtbalin we two 
Could be lying in my chamber, side by side, 

I would have you as close to me as tbe chain 
Of emeralds that winds about my throat. 

— October. She describes the happiness of the people at the end of 
Lent and the vision of her Lord that she had at that season. 

Over is Lent at last, and all make ready 
For tbe Feast of Lights when the moon is full : 

Some renew tbe sacred white umbrellas, 

Make coloured lanterns in tbe form of beasts, 

And flower-sprays to carry in procession ; 

Others observe the Precepts, Eight and Five, 

Doing the charity that becomes a Buddhist ; 

An idler sort, with mirth to give away, 

Parade the town to the sound of flute and gong. 

The children, too, have games for these glad days : 

They knead their cooked rice into toy pagodas, 

Stand in a ring and shout old songs in chorus, 

Clapping the time with bamboos and with hands. 

So each awaits the night of plenitude, 

When every window-sill, and every niche, 

And all the battlements will burn with lamps. 

I too await it ; daring still to hope, 

I rose to pray this morn when thick the mist, 

And peering in the veil of seething grey 
Believed I saw you issue from its folds, 

A-gallop towards the Gate of the White Elephant. 

Tasaungmon — November, At the Festival of Suldmuni, wJmi lamps are 
offered to the Buddha’s image in Paradise, she confesses that she has 
nearly given up hope. 

The sign of Tasaungmon is a chilly wind. 

Still festivals and fairs are in every village : 

Those who would worship the Sulamuni, 

The Lord’s image that is shrined in Paradise, 

Erect a bamboo sixty cubits in height 
And run a rope of lanterns to the top 
With music and a catch of rural song. 
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That I could offer up such lamps with you ! 

Day in, day out, my prayers for your return 
Have gone to the holy relics of the Buddha ; 

But no power heeds, no answer is vouchsafed. 

Nevertheless I pray on, though the winds of night - 
Nip me as I linger kneeling at my shrine, 

Hope on the ebb : how long the empty months 
Since first I plucked the nosegay of spring flowers i 

Nadaw — December. She complains that the angels of the lesser paradises 
have neglected to comfort her and states that she has reported them for 
idleness to both the earthly and the heavenly great images of the Buddha. 
Flowers of Nadaw have come, but nights are cold, , 

Bitterly cold for one who waits alone, 

Supper-time passed, yet without appetite, 

Hungry for one thing, the warmth of your kiss. 

Why do the sprites who bask in the Six Eegions 
Allow so cruel a cold to bite us here ? 

It is their duty to be good to mortals, 

And often I remind them. But no use, 

For they are idle, in the mild fields playing, 

Nor do trouble to bestow their comforting. 

Such is their negligence, I have petitioned, 

Raising respectful hands to their Master and mine, 

To Mahamuni, his image by the city, 

And to Sulamuni in Tavatimsa, 

Which is beyond the cities of this world. 

Pyatho — January. She recalls how her Lord loohed at his going and 
tormented by a cold wind from strange places fears he is dead. 

This is a colder winter than last year : 

A bright sun, but a north wind, and a fog 
In the mornings like a blanket of fluffy cotton ; 

And though I settle cloth screens round my bed, 

The draught gets under them and makes me shiver. 

If only you were back with me again, 

Wearing the gold ring that the King gave you ! 

I can exactly see you as you looked 
The morning when you left me and set out, 

Your eye as large and liquid as a planet, 

And in your air something obscure and lofty. 

There is a region where no sunbeams are, 

The icy valleys of the Himalaya, 

Wherein are marvels, elephants as pale 
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As lily flowers, with trunks as pythons long, 

And tigers with the eyes of cooing doves, 

And doves with eyes that burn with yellow fire, 

And men the hue of lapis lazuli. 

From those unwonted vales a wind is blowing, 

A wind of spectral fancies which torment, 

And toss my mind, and squeeze my breath away 
With dread that I may never see you more. 

Tahodwe — February, She relates how she sat ujp all night on the full 
moon of Tahodwe, watching the people tug for good crops, and how 
at dawn, seeing the wild flowers, she recalled that her Lord had been 
absent a full year. 

My window fronted on the rising moon. 

The cold was gone ; through the soft evening air 
Festival crowds flowed into the capital. 

Singing the songs that fructify the land. 

Till the whole city was full of their sound. 

Laughing and shouting in light-heartedness, 

Groups of men gathered at the tugs-of-war. 

Settling their friends and sisters ready in line. 

Urging the girls to grip well on the rope. 

And the boys to give a long pull together. 

So for hours were they happy and high-spirited, 

In bright clothes, very bright in their gold ornaments, 

The beat of the band-music always higher 
When a new tug began or the victors danced. 

Mght advanced ; the moon swung over the city ; 

The streets were still full of the same mad crowd. 

That posed and pirouetted, shouting jests, 

Not one of them with any thought of sleep. 

I sat on watching ; midnight was long gone ; 

The early cocks were crowing ; still I lingered, 

A lonely woman, loneher that joy 
So lavishly was shared by all but her. 

And suddenly the eastern sky was pearl ! 

The birds awoke, began to hop and stretch. 

Open their wings and wheel above the tops, 

And fill the forest morning with their song. 

My eyes went after them, I saw beyond 
Flowers everywhere, on tree and every bush 
A fire of flowers, the same wild flowers of spring 
I plucked a year ago with such fond prayers, 

With such fond hopes, for you have not come back. 



Three new inscriptions from Hadhramaut 

By H. ST. J. B. PHILBY 
{PLATES X AXD XI) 

the three inscriptions shown in Plates X and XI were copied bv 
,, , . rold Ingrams in the course of a journey from Bir ‘Ali 

■ r! of Arabia to Shabwa 

and A1 Abr during the last ten days of April, 1939. At an early 

s age of that journey he passed through the great wall of Wadi 
Bana, m whose gateway stands the celebrated record known as 

(H.E.S. 2687) and first discovered by 
Adolph von Wrede m 1843. Beyond this point Mr. Ingrams noted 
or collected a number of graffiti, pictures, and “ inscribed stones ” 
none of which are at present available for examination. But it 
was not till he reached the pass of ‘Aqaba Eutura (3,500 feet above 

^ journey from the wall) at the head of 

Wadi i^ma, flowing westward across the plateau to Shabwa and 
eventually into Wadi Hadhramaut, that he found his first con- 
siderable inscription. No. 1 (Plate X). The second inscription, No. 2 
(Plate XI), was found on the final pass, ‘Aqabat ‘Aqaiba (2,750 feet) 
leading down from the plateau to the Shabwa plain, while the third 
of tffis group. No. 3 (Plate XI), was found near the desert well of 
A1 Abr, 56 miles north, of Shabwa. 

important of these records first; 
^o. 3 comprises a smaU group of apparently meaningless signs 
(unless they are tribal Wasms or magic symbols) on the left and 
a group oHetters on the right, which seem to defy complete decipher- 
ment although, reading the record from left to right, we would 
seem to be justified in identifying the beginning as 'fXfi or 'VXfiK 
Ibis word IS given by Eossini {Ghrestomathia, p. 147) as meaning 
some umdentified kind of spice or perfume. It is an interesting 
wor to find at so vital a point on one of the ancient spice-roads 
of Southern Arabia ; and with a slight stretch of the imagination 
we might read the whole group as 'VX^Ca presumably meaning 
perfume of myrrh ”, cf. Eossini, op. cit., p. 181. 

■ ^ be discussed next as it would seem to be posterior 

m date to No. 1. It consists of three lines, and Mr. Ingrams’ copy— 
unfortunately he was unable to photograph it owing to the lateness 
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of the hour — ^is defective at some vital points ; and my suggestion 
that it is the later of the two inscriptions on this route depends 
largely on the conjectural restoration in the last line of the word 
n)i^t of which only the fl survives. The missing word cannot be 

m-, and, as it is followed by tbe name Hadbramaut, it is reasonable 
to suppose tHat we have to do with a Mnkarrib of Hadbramaut 
not a king. This is particularly interesting because, so far as I can 
discover, we have only one other record of tbe title of Mukarrib 
in . connection with Hadbramaut, namely in tbe Obne (Bana) 
inscription wbicb records tbe building of tbe great wall as a defence 
against Himyarite aggression. Tbe famous tribe of Himyar first 
appeared on tbe stage of bistory in connection with tbe struggle 
for power between rival kings of Saba in tbe years immediately 
preceding 115 b.c., tbe first year of the official era of tbe kingdom 
of Saba and dbu Raidan. Tbe protagonists of that struggle were 
^Alban Nabfan and Far^am Yanbab (both circa 145 b.c.), tbe 
respective chiefs of tbe important (and still extant) tribes of Hasbid 
(Hamdan) and Bakil (Martbad) ; and it is recorded of Far^am 
Yanbab and bis son, Il-sbarb Yabdbub, that they were involved 
in war with Himyar and other tribes. It is unnecessary to discuss 
tbe permutations and combinations of tbe tribal affiances of this 
long period of war in South Arabia ; but it is clear that at the 
time referred to in tbe Obne inscription Hadbramaut and its 
rulers bad reason to fear attack by the Himyarites. It is tempting 
to suppose that Hadbramaut was at this time in league with Far ‘am 
Yanbab or Il-sbarb Yabdbub against ‘Alban Nabfan, although 
shortly afterwards we find the latter’s son, Sha‘bm Autar, joining 
with Himyar in an attack on Hadbramaut, then under King 
Il-‘adbdb, the successor and presumably son of Yad‘a-ab Ghailan. 
At tbe dawn of the great era of the Kings of Saba and dbu-Raidan 
(115 B.c.) Hadbramaut was tbe cynosure of Arabian power pobtics ; 
but Fritz Hommel {HandbucJi der Altarahischen AUertumsImnde, 
p. 103) refers to tbe Obne inscription as belonging to “ this later 
period ” (i.e. the end of the third century a.d.) on tbe evidence of 
the use of the title Mukarrib, and we have no evidence justifying 
the assumption of an earlier date. Assuming therefore that Yar‘asb 
son of Ab-Yas‘a, was the first (and only hitherto known) Mukarrib 
of Hadbramaut, we may provisionally place the beginning of his 
term of office at about a.d. 300, when the kingdom of Hadhnamaut 
was. finally absorbed by Saba. Tbe same inscription names three 
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Abhati (falters, stailchs, princes?) of Hadhramaut, one of wtom 
is named Hais‘a-il ‘Aitan bin Bin-Il. It is unnecessary to discuss 
his relationship (doubtless cousin) with the Mukarrib, but I mention 
him simply because his name contains the element ‘Alhan, which 
occurs twice in Mr. Ingrams’ inscription No. 2 as the name of 
another Mukarrib of Hadhramaut, if my emendation and interpreta- 
tion of the third line are correct. The name of Mukarrib ‘Alhan’s 
father is unfortunately defective in the inscription, . . a virtually 
impossible beginning of some unknown name, for which I boldly 
suggest ^o)?, the known {sic) name of the only Mukarrib of 
Hadhramaut of whom we have cognizance. My reading of the third 

line of this inscription is therefore : 

which, with the Gbne inscription, gives us a small dynastic group, 
namely ‘Alhan, son of Yar'ash, son of Ab-Yas‘a, covering perhaps 
the first three decades of the fourth century a.d., say a.d. 300 to 330. 

In the first fine the name 1V1?, as copied by Mr. Ing r ams , is 
apparently unknown and looks wrong ; but it can easily be emended 
to read though the title, which I read as prince or 

cMef/’ suggests tliat it does not refer to the Mutarrib but to a local 
chief responsible for the actual construction of the pass. The last 
word of the line is “ undertook/’ and it may be suggested 

that this was preceded by when.” The letters of the middle 

word are, except for the initial 0? undecipherable, and we must 
leave it with the suggestion that it was probably the cognomen of 

‘Alhan. The line thus reads : ^HX^IX^I • • niW1o|^1?4. The 
second line begins with “the construction (of) ”, followed 

by a word of which only the last three letters out of five or 
six survive. These three letters are and the first letter 

may be fl or with only the down stroke on the right-hand side 
left. As the next word is WXfl^®? the pass,” the missing word 
obviously has something to do with the construction of the track 
leading to it. I suggest that the word may be with or 

without the preposition fl before it. Rossini (Ohr:, p. 191) gives 
with the meaning locus e quo aliquis surgit^^, “ a place 
from which one goes up ”. A more suitable word to fill the gap 
could scarcely be imagined. After “ the pass ” comes what I presume 

to be its name, or preferably the latter, a new place- 
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name. Finally at the end of this line we have a word which, according 
to Mr. Ingrams’ spacing, reads : !'^X • ^ • (the missing letter on 

the right being presumably a divider. The context requires a phrase 
like (for his lord 'Alhan, etc.) or )^Pin (by the command 

of), but it is difficult to work either of these into Mr. Ingrams’ 
framework without straining the latter rather seriously. Fortunately 
the lacuna is not of any vital consequence, and my reading of the 
second line of the inscription is as follows — 




The inscription may be translated : “ The chief, ^Alhan B — 
when he undertook the building of the track up to the pass of 
Hamraban [for his lord ?] 'Alhan, Mukarrib of Hadhramaut, son 
of Yar'ash.” 

I now come to the longest and most important of these inscriptions, 
Ingrams’ No. 1 (Plate I), from ‘Aqaba Futura. Mr. Ingrams’ copy 
is supported by two excellent photographs, and the text as given 
in Plate I is the result of a careful collation of the three by myself. 
Parts of the inscription have, as might be expected, suffered con- 
siderably from weathering and also — to judge by the photographs — 
by accidental or deliberate rifle-fire ; but the greater part of it 
survives quite legibly. Particularly is this the case with the first 
line, which names the principal sponsor of the inscription as 
Yad‘a-il Bayin, King of Hadhramaut, son of Rab-shams of the 
freemen of Yahbar. This is the identical style of the king mentioned 
in my inscription No. 84 from ‘Uqla {vide Mr. Beeston’s Appendix 
to my Sheba’s Daughters^ p. 451) as the “ founder and colonizer” 
of Shabwa itself. In discussing the date of this king Mr. Beeston 
rightly stresses the pre-Ohristian existence of Shabwa, known to 
Strabo {circa B.c. to a.b. 24) as the metropolis of Hadhramaut; 
but he seems to have overlooked the fact (op. cit., pp. 443-5) 
that the father of YadVab Ghailan in Museon is Aminam, 
already known from Glaser 1623 (Handbuch der Altarabischen 
Altertumskunde, p. 102), while the Yad‘a-ab Ghailan of my No. 87 
was the son of the founder of Shabwa. There would, however, seem 
to be no objection in identifying, as Mr. Beeston suggests, Yad‘a-ab 
Ghailan, the father of Il-^adhdh, King of Hadhramaut, in the 
period preceding 115 b.c., with the Yad^a-ab Ghailan of the ‘Uqla 
inscriptions, the son of the founder of Shabwa. In this case we 
would have the following genealogical table : — 
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Rab-shams 

Yada'il Bayin (King of Hadhramant and founder of Shabwa) 


Il-riyain Yadim Yad‘a-ab Ghailan ' Rab-skams 

(Kmg of Hadhramaut) (King of Hadbramaut) 

Il-‘ALdli 

(King of Hadbramaut) 

Thus Il“‘AdMli would be the grandson of the founder of Shabwa 
and the fourth king of Hadhramaut since the foundation of the 
city. If we allot an average of fifteen years per reign with the 
series ending in 115 B.c., the reign of Yad'a-il Bayin would have 
fallen betvreen 175 and 160 b.c., and we might pro\’isionally adopt 
the year 170 b.c. as that of the foundation of Shabwa. This fits in 
very well with the first of the three alternatives suggested by 
Mr. Beeston, and seems worthy of acceptance as a provisional 
settlement of the date of the ^Uqla ” kings. The next certain 
date we have in the history of Hadhramaut is a.i>. 29, when another 
11-' Adhdh, son of Alhan, was king. As the father was not apparently 
king it is very tempting to surmise that he may have been the 
Mukarrih ‘Alhan already discussed in connection with Ingrams, 
No. 2 — ^for the interchange of h and o, cf. and H© = “ to or 
towards This would give us four generations of chiefs without 
the royal title wherewith to span part of the gap of 145 years 
between 115 b.c. and a.b. 30, say back to 50 b.c. — a period, perhaps, 
of Sab^ean control of the spice-country. For the remaining gap of 
sixty-five years between 115 and 50 b.c. we know of only one possible 
king, namely, Il-‘Adhdh Yalit, son of ‘Amdhakhar (see my inscrip- 
tion 82, Sheba’s Daughters, p, 449), who was a contemporary of 
Tharan Ya‘ubb, King of Saba and dhu-Eaidan, whose exact date 
is not known, though he can scarcely have ascended the throne 
much earlier than 80 or 70 b.c. as at least two kings of Saha and 
dhu-Eaidan (both being sons of Far‘am Yanhab above-mentioned) 
have to be accommodated in the interval between 115 b.c. and the 
beginning of the third reign. 

So much for dates. Another very interesting and important 
point is raised by the last word of the first line of this inscription 
and the (unfortunately not very clear) first word of the second 

line. The phrase reads : <D^)oiHV)o|1Af . .Am, and evidently 
refers to some activity of the king in connection with the hill 


I 
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or castle of 'Armu — a name wMch survives to tMs day in 
Wadi ®Arma, rising in 'Aqaba Futura and running down to and 
beyond Sbabwa. The word iiX^ occurs in several of my 'Uqla 
inscriptions, notably in 85 and 87 in combination with, lift, and 
Mr. Beeston has discussed the phrase in detail (op. cit., pp. 442-3), 
suggesting that it should be translated : " proclaim himself and 
assume his title.'’ Mr. Ingrams’ copy has 11X^ quite clearly, 
but his second line begins fii? (and possibly one or two obliterated 
letters on the right). My first inclination was to emend this very 
simply to (fortified or constructed), but a careful inspection 

of the photographs seems to give Hfif as the surviving reading, 
and I would emend this to lift?, or [lift? (W)®ni1fiT)* This 
represents a very slight variation on the phrase discussed by 
Mr. Beeston, and I would suggest that its occurrence away from 
'Uqla is very significant. It is particularly significant also that 
this phrase is used in connection with all the kings mentioned in 
the 'Uqla inscriptions excejpt Yad^a-il Bayin, the founder of Shabwa. 
If, therefore, Mr. Beeston’s interpretation is correct, we may 
legitimately infer that, before the founding of Shabwa and the 
adoption of 'Uqla (Anwad) as the scene of the coronation ceremonies, 
the Kings of Hadhramaut had their capital in Wadi 'Arma and 
used a fort or high-place at or near 'Aqaba Futura for these 
ceremonies. So in this inscription we get unexpected and indeed 
quite sensational confirmation of Mr. Beeston’s brilliant guess at 
the meaning of what was virtually a arrai Xey 6 fievov, Nevertheless 
it is still not improbable that the accession ceremonies of the 
kings of Hadhramaut included some act of ceremonial or ritual 
building, to which the phrase under discussion may be related. 
m is too familiar as a word meaning " paving a road ” (see 
Eossini, Ghr., p. 224) to be translated without more specific evidence 
in the way Mr. Beeston suggests, namely " assuming one’s title 
incidentally another meaning of this root in Arabic, namely 
" roasting ”, might be even more appropriate here in view of the 
sacrifices referred to in the same line. I would in this connection 
draw attention to Eyckmans’ (Wom^ vol. 1, p, 128) com- 

parison of Arabic meaning " charcoal ” or " braising ”, with 
the Thamudic 11^. On the other hand Arabic Jl, appears to 
mean “ strong ”, So we seem to have a choice between the meanings 
“ fortified and paved ” (the pass or the guard-tower as the case 
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may be) or burned and roasted ” if tbe reference is to tbe animals 
stated in tbe ^ Aqaba Futura inscription to bave been sacrificed, 
Tbe sacrificial items are listed after tbe name ‘Armu as follows 

ho®hl? • H • • XA®!©?*!^!^ 

Tbe first word is doubtful as the inscription has been damaged' 
at this point, but I suggest in tbe sense of '' hunting ’’ — ^ 
Mr. Ingrams’ copy has ^\r^. The twenty animals affected by: 
this action are, quite clearly in tbe photographs, perhaps 

hyenas or jackals, cf. Arabic drj for tbe latter, which are scarcely 

likely to have been found in tbe Jaul of those days. In Museon, 
No. 169 ('Uqla), tbe sacrifice includes lynxes ; so we need not be 
surprised at finding hyenas (or jackals) in this context, though 
tbe second ^ would seem to be a case of dittograpby. I cannot 
find any ancient authority for Awi with this meaning, but there 
is no doubt about the next item, namely four leopards, nor about 
tbe ibexes at tbe end of tbe sentence, though tbe three (?) intervening 
words are too mutilated for certain restoration or emendation. 
Tbe word preceding ibexes must be a number, and the X is so 
doubtful in tbe photograph, which only shows clearly the h and f 
with a questionable V between them, that I suggest reading 
mm, the divider on the right displacing the rfi shown in 
Mr. Ingrams’ copy. There is a letter or two missing at the beginning 
of the first word in the third line, and I cannot suggest any means 
of guessing at the word although all the surviving letters are 
perfectly clear, except possibly the 4^, which could be read as 
If this emendation is justified I would suggest reading 
meaning “two lynxes”, which seems appropriate enough in the 
context in view of Museon^ 169. 

After the details of the sacrifice comes a list of persons presumably 
associated with the king during the ceremony. Most of the names 
are quite straightforward and call for no comment, is quoted 
by Ryckmans (op. cit., p. 167) from Thamudic sources, while 
should perhaps be emended to ©H (for 1 ?i^^¥) fbe follow- 

ing name, irHH • •, at the beginning of line 4, may beihNH or 
with, apparently, the aristocratic cognomen )X®- His 
father’s name is obliterated, while further on in the line missing 
letters may be restored to read XI IN® A- For ^11^, cf. Ryckmans 
(op. cit., p. 179), while [^])©2 is a name known from my Najran 
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inscriptions (m'cJIe JRAS., October, 1944, p. 125). A name ending 
in ^ is obliterated at tbe beginning of tbe 5tb line, while the next 
two names are not very clear. Mr. Ingrams’ copy gives them as 
ll,ni<]>14fi?, but it is difficult to get this reading out of the 

photograph, which seems to give Eyckmans (op. cit., 

p. 283) quotes Thamudic authority for and (op. cit., p. Ill) 

Lihyanic authority for H^?— ke transcribes it in Arabic as jlc_— 
as a proper name. Perhaps it would be as well to regard these 
names as doubtful. The next name is missing altogether, but the 
epithet attached to the individual in question is Habashi (the 
Abyssinian or man of the Habashat province). The next name is 
mutilated by a bullet-hole, but begins 1? or fl? and ends ^4* with 
one letter between the two groups. I cannot suggest a suitable 
restoration. The last of the King’s associates is clearly ; 

but the next part of the inscription at the end of line 6 and the 
beginning of line 6 is unfortunately badly mutilated— unfortunately 
because it evidently records the act in connection /with which the 
sacrifices were offered. So far as it can be deciphered it reads : 

. h • • • 


iniKl® • • XM®l^>IVh • • hW 

The first part of this seems to be interpretable as “ when he (or 
they) founded (or walled) . . but the rest is almost impossible 
to interpret satisfactorily. The analogy of similar building records, 
and the occurrence three times of the figure Xh^ (orHXlH^) suggests 
a catalogue of tribes with the contingents of workmen supphed 
by them. HI is a well-known personal and tribal name (Kulaib ?), 
and it is tempting, as I have done on Plate I, to read ^ til'll for 
Por the third tribal name I suggest (Yam), but 

this is no more than a guess as the third letter is entirely 
obliterated. 

The seventh and last (short) Hne obviously refers to the recording 
of the inscription itself. After an uncertain number of missing letters 
at the beginning we quite clearly have 4)1111*1 ( the inscription ) 
and perhaps we should read 4)IIIA!*ilhM these lines . The 
next word is rather doubtful and may be V'J?, while the last word 
is clearly “By tP® order of Barqa“” noight be a possible 

meaning, but the last word may be connected with the Arabic root 
rqm in the sense of “ recording ”, for which I can find no old 



epigrapMc authority. ' If so the phrase may mean' something like 
*^was placed on record 

I offer the following translation of the inscription as a whole 
Yad'a-il Bayin, King of Hadhramaut, son of Rab-shams of ■ 
the freemen of Yahbar (made a burnt offering) at the citadel of 
h4xmu, and (slew) 20 hyenas and killed 4 leopards and 2 lynxes 
and 8 ibexes : with 'Amas,,son of Nasran, and Hashim and Malkan 
and Hauf-il and Dad-il Watr . . . and . . . Mardam and Sa'd-lat and 
Falil and Wahab and Thaur . . . and (TMq and Yaman) and . . . 
Habashi and (Yubham) and Sa‘d, when he built . , . with 200 
(men) of Yam and 100 of Asad and 200 of Kulaib, and this inscription 
(was placed on record).’’ 

Mr. Ingrams is to be congratulated on having secured this small 
collection of obviously important records, and it is to be hoped that 
he or others will continue the good work on this and other links 
between the south coast of Arabia and the main '' spice-road ” 
of the interior. 

Before concluding I would like to refer once more to the question 
of dating these Hadhramaut kings. It seems to me that we have 
one little thread of evidence regarding another Hadhramaut king, 
whom I did not venture above to fit into the period discussed above 
(say 175 b.c. to a.d. 29 ). This is the Yad'a-il Bayin of Glaser 
1623 , whose place in Hadhramaut chronology Fritz Hommel 
(op. cit., p. 102) was content to leave in suspense. The fact that 
he (with his father and grandfather) is mentioned in my Shabwa 
inscription {Musem, 169 ) as dedicating an offering to Sin would 
certainly suggest that he reigned at Shabwa. He cannot be placed 
before 115 b.c., nor in my Mukarrib period ” from 50 b.c. onwards. 
His name and his father’s suggest affinities with the ‘'Uqla kings, 
and very tentatively I offer the following reconstruction of the 
family tree: — 

Bab-Shanis 

I Yad‘a-il Bayin (? 175 to 160 B.c.) 

Yad'a-ab Ghadan Bab-ibams 
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The dates snggested in this table are purely tentative, as also 
is the suggested relationship of Nos. V and VI with their predecessors 
on the throne. This tree leaves room for two more still unknown 
kings, while the fact that a King of Saba and dhu-Eaidan officially 
sponsored the accession of No. VI suggests that we are nearing a 
period during which the kings of Sheba included Hadhramaut 
within their realm. The mention of a '' king ” in Hadhramaut in 
A.D. 29 by the author of the Periplus is not conclusive evidence 
of the country’s resumption of sovereign status, while for the long 
period between the birth of the kingdom of Hadhramaut and the 
reign of the founder of Shabwa we seem to have only as yet two 
brief glimpses in the mention of two kings, dateable to the beginning 
of the second century b.c., and four others of a period which seems 
to fall some four centuries earlier (see Hommel, op. cit., p. 102). 
There is clearly much more to be learned about the history of 
Hadhramaut from further surface exploration and excavation. 


Appendix 

Twitchell No. 3. Limestone slab, about 2 ft. by 1 ft. and apparently 
incomplete at both ends, acquired by Mr. K. S. Twitchell from 
a Jew at Najran and accidentally broken in two since acquisition. 
The lettering is large and bold, but the surface of the slab has been 
worn or damaged in places. 

oihnN??ixi * • h 

.... [®^]Y>l«T^I®h)n 

...[IM^AnMIWY) 

. . . ’WS-LT T‘Dsoiiof ‘ 

. . . built their fortress ... 

[in the name of] the Merciful that is in heaven . . . 

The i^o are a conjecture as the letters are completely effaced ; 
the ^ looks more like a rather rubbed Y 5 X restored from ^ as 
the upper ring is effaced. The inscription belongs to the Christian 
period of Najran, probably the fifth century or later. 



Kingship and Enthronement in Malaya 

By R. O. WmSTEDT 

(PLATES XII AND XIII) 

ITlHERE are two rulers in Malaya wlio claim descent from a 
^BicMtram (? = Vi^itram), reputed kinsman of tke Sri 
Maharajas of Sn Vijaya, the Buddhist empire (fl. a.d. 750-1360) 
that extended over Sumatra and Northern Malaya and for a while 
Java. The name Bichitram is whispered into the ear of every Perak 
Sultan at his enthronement as that of the ancestor of the Perak 
(and old Malacca) dynasty. And Bichitram, according to the 
Sqarah Uelayu, was brother of the first king of Palembang (= Sri 
Vijaya) and Singapore, and was himself ancestor of the Minangkabau 
^e, from which the Yang di-pertuan of Negri Sembilan daimg 
descent. 

The folk-lore of the Sejarah Melayu, however, confuses the 
history of Sri Vijaya (which had relations with the Palas of Bengal) 
with that of its Chola conquerors and derives the spear side of 
these Malay dynasties from chieftains in North Arcot, Trichinopoli, 
Tanjore, and possibly Chingleput, who were related by descent or 
marriage. Shulan must be the dynastic name of the Cholas of 
Negapatam. The Amdan, with which one recension connects them, 
may be Aridam, i.e. A^ida-nadu in North Arcot. ChuKn of Lenggiu 
may be a Chpla of Ilahgai-tivu, Tamil for Lanka-dvlpa or CeylL. 
Baja Suran could be Rajesuran, the Tamil form of Rajesvara or 
else the legendary Raja Sura of Tirukkalukkunram in Chingleput. 
His three “ sons ”, Jiran of Chandragiri, Chulan of Vijaya-nagara, 
and Pandyan of Negapatam, must be corruptions of the names of 
the Chera, Chola, and Pandya dynasties, though the Cheras never 
nfied Chandragiri, the Cholas were nearly extinct before Vijaya- 
nagara arose and the Pandya kingdom never included Tanjore, 
m^ which Negapatam lies. Paladutani, son of Chulan, may be 
Pandavayana descendant of Pandu ”. Jambuga (= Jambuka), 
son of Adhiraja-rama (alias Adhivira), is apparently connected 
'With Jambuke^varam or Tiruvanaikaval, a place in Trichinopoh 
With an importaBfc temple.^ 

Whatever their genealogy, it is the enthronement of the two 

I am indebted to Dr. L. D. Bainett for the identifications in this paragraph. 
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Malay rulers claiming this descent from Palembang or Sri Vijaya 
that happens to have been described by observers. 

To understand the awe Malays still have for their rulers one has 
to explore the origin of their divine right. In his latest avatar, 
a Yang di-pertuan, He-who-is-made-master, is the Shadow of 
Allah on earth, whose blood is held to be white as in the veins of 
Muslim saints. But formerly it was as an incarnation or receptacle 
of a Hindu divinity or a Boddhisatva that he was credited with 
white blood, and the rulers of Perak and Negri Sembilan are still 
installed with Brahminical and Buddhist ceremony. Moreover, 
under the Muslim Caliph and the Hindu-Buddhist ruler, there 
remain traces of the shaman from Yunnan and affinities with the 
emperors of China and Japan. The custom in Japan and formerly 
in Malaya of vacating the palace of a dead predecessor and starting 
a new capital, the custom of giving dead kings posthumous titles, 
the couch-throne found in Japan’s oldest enthronement ritual and in 
parts of Indonesia, the reverence for regalia without which no 
Japanese or Malay can become a ruler, all these would appear to 
belong to a very early layer of civilization. 

The Malay King as Shaman 

Dayaks believe that at first the Creator stretched out the heavens 
no bigger than a mango, and a medicine-woman in a Dayak legend 
satisfies an army with rice steamed in a pot the size of a chestnut 
and with meat cooked in a pan the size of a bird’s nest. The heads 
of the Perak royal drums are fabled to be the skins of lice and the 
clarionet to be made of a nettle stalk. The piUars of the palace of 
the Sultan of Minangkabau also were fashioned of nettle stalks, 
and the Sultan possessed a dagger formed of the soul of steel, 
coeval with the creation. Both Malay ruler and Malay shaman 
therefore were masters of the mannikin soul of things. And if as 
seems certain ideas derive from great centres of civilization, then 
this conception of the power of Malay kings and magicians will 
have come in prehistoric times to the Malays, as to China of the 
Chou period, from Babylonia or some other centre in the Middle 
East, to be carried from Yunnan down to the archipelago ; a con- 
ception to be developed centuries later into the idea of a Malay 
king being a Hindu god, and to conclude in the Malay’s ready 
acceptance of Islamic pantheism with the famous cry of Abu 
Safid that there is nothing inside this coat but Allah . 
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As a Hindu god tlie Malay king was lord of tke realm by virtue 
of possessing a miniature Mount Meru. But as Confucius reminds 
us, even five centuries before Christ there was “ an earth-mound at 
the borders of a Chinese town or village, interpreted as symbolizing 
the whole soil of the territory in which it stood. It was often 
associated mth a sacred tree or grove and with a block or pillar of 
wood which served as a resting place for spirits ”, Under the old 
wooden palace of Negri Sembilan hangs by a rope a carved truncated 
pillar (or oblong block) of wood, not reaching the ground and tabu 
for all but royalty. As we shall see, a palace or a temple came in 
time to symbolize the mound mentioned by Confucius. 

The office of shaman, like that of ruler, is often hereditary among 
Malays, and both possess as insignia drums and tambourines 
baleful to those that touch them, even though the ruler’s vengeful 
mstruments have become part of a Muslim’s naubat band. It is 
tempting to surmise that it is with the grass aspergillum of the 
shaman a Sultan of Perak sprinkles rice-paste on newly installed 
chiefs, but the brush of medicinal leaves used by the King of Siam 
before his coronation is prepared by Brahmins. However, as late 
as 1874, Perak folk saw nothing strange in their Sultan, 'Abdu’llah, 
sitting at a seance on the shaman’s mat and becoming possessed 
by the genies of the State, who prophesied the death of the British 
Resident. Just as Japan had a spiritual head in the Mikado and 
a secular in the Shogun, so however it came by him, during the last 
two centuries at least Perak had in addition to its secular ruler 
a Sultan Muda holding the office of State Shaman, whose duty it 
was annually to revive the regaha by proffering them food and 
drink and on occasion to sacrifice to the guardian spirits of the 
country, brought within the fold of Muslim orthodoxy by inclusion 
under djinns who are all subservient to Allah. 

While the Sultans of Malay port kingdoms waxed rich on tolls 
and dues, it is perhaps significant that like the shaman (and the 
Khassi chief) a Sultan of Minangkabau had no source of income 
beyond the produce of the royal demesne and voluntary contribu- 
tions for ceremonial functions. But, though the Malay shaman 
frequently uses a tabu vocabulary, there appear to be no words 
reserved for himseff and his actions, as there now are for rulers. 
It is notable, however, that in the old Indonesian tongue, Sundanese, 
the words siram ‘‘bathe”, gering “dry = sick”, i^?^e“head”, 
herangkat “ be carried == travel ”, Utah “ order ”, mangkat “ borne 
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away, dead ” are not, as in Malaya, reserved for royalty and tabu 
for otters. Moreover the words '' be carried ’’ for tte royal mode 
of progression, borne away ’’ as a euphemism for death, and dry ’’ 
for sick ” embody Hindu ideas that a king must never set foot on 
earth and that his subjects must never allude to him as liable to 
mortal ills. 

The Malay King Incarnate as a Hindu God 

Along with those Indonesian words tabu in Malaya for all but 
royalty have been joined the Sanskrit words : murha “ angry 
hurnia '' gift ”, anugrah give ”. For to graft the Hindu con- 
ception of a divine king on to the Indonesian master of magic 
was in many respects easy. A man might be born a shaman or he 
might be made one by magic rites, just as a Hindu king, though 
hereditary, acquired divinity by the performance of the magic 
ritual of enthronement, which under a Muslim veneer is still for 
Malays a Hindu and Buddhist ceremony. 

(1) As in Vedic times, as formerly in Burma and still in Siam 
and Cambodia, the first rite is lustration. In Perak the Sultan 
sits on a banana-stem, while water is poured down a banana- 
leaf over his shoulders by a hereditary herald of Sivaite origin 
entitled Sri Nara-diraja who alone outside the royal family 
may handle the regalia. In Negri Sembilan, at the last installa- 
tion the ruler and his consort were seated on a nine-tiered 
bathing pavilion (PL XIII). Seven times the four Palace 
Ofllcers circumambulated it, carrying rice-paste in a silver 
bowl, which each in turn presented to the royal couple, who 
four times dipped their right hands in it. So far from being an 
innovation on the Perak custom, ‘'in Jataka reliefs in the Ananda 
temple, Pagan, there are coronation anointment scenes in which 
Brahmans are represented as offering consecrated water in conches, 
in small quantities suitable for anointment.” Both in Siam and 
in Burma Buddhism substituted water for oil, and lustration and 
anointing are now apt to be merged. But in Siam after lustration 
the King dons royal dress and sits on a throne, where he is handed 
conches of anointment water, one at each quarter of the compass 
as he turns about. In Negri Sembilan this part of the symbohsm 
has been forgotten or found inconvenient to carry out and the 
ruler sits facing east for all four anointings, not as in Vedic ritual 
only for the first. 
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Just as in Siam Brahmins chant stanzas of benediction, so pious 
Maky Muslims here chant prayers for the prosperity of their ruler 

(2) After the lustration, the Perak Sultan dons royal dress' 
Like a Hindu god he wears a golden necklet and golden armlets 
shaped Hke the dragon Antaboga. In his headdress is thrust a 
medieval seal, whose handle, it is stressed, is made of “ thunder ” 
igempita) wood that “ causes matter to fly ” : it is called the 

lightning seal ” (chap Jialilintar) and must have taken the place 
of India s vajra, or thunderbolt symbol so often represented in 
Javanese sralpture. In Yedic time an Indian king was given at 
his coronation a wooden sword termed a thunderbolt as a weapon 
against demons. And in Japan, where it may be only a coincidence, 
the Emperor after being anointed is given a wooden baton as a 
badge of priestly office. From the Perak Sultan’s shoulder hangs 
a State weapon (churika MandaUni “ blade from the heaven-born 
Ganges ) that stiU bears this name of the heavy sacrificial knife 
(PI XII) used by Aditiavarman, fourteenth century ruler of 
Minangkabau, as member of a demoniacal Bhairava sect professing 
a Tantric doctrine that connected the worship of Siva with the 
worship of Buddha. This type of knife figures in the sculpture of 
Borobudur and Prambanan and in images of Bhairavas at Singosari 
(Java) and Padang Rocho (Sumatra). Aditiavarman’s knife formed 
part of the Minangkabau regalia and was discovered as recently as 
1930 in the house of an old lady descendant of the former royal 
family : on the obverse and reverse of the blade inlaid in gold wire 
are the figures of a Bhairava and his saleti, one of the terrible 
manifestations of Siva and Mahadevi. In spite of its name the 
Perak weapon ( unlik e heavy Malay choppers called parang churika ^) 
is a sword of Indian or Arab make, and in no wise archaic, though 
reputed to have belonged to Alexander the Great. In the Sultan’s 
waist-belt is tucked his personal weapon, a creese. It is not on this 
creese but on the sword that the guardian spirits of the State may 
alight during the enthronement. 

The ruler of Negri Sembilan whose ancestor came over from 
Minangkabau and carved out a throne in Malaya as late as the 
eighteenth century possesses no Hindu armlets and no historical 
weapons. He and his consort wear handsome Malay costume and 
in his belt is a fine creese, a family heirloom. Thus arrayed the 
Malay ruler is escorted in procession round his palace grounds. 

^ .• faania Skt., cAwng-ffi Prakrit 
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The mler of Negri Sembilan with, his consort is seated under a 
yellow-curtained canopy on a heavy processional car, termed 
Maharaja 'diraja. It is not said if the car circles the royal precincts , 

more than once but apparently not. It is drawn by a body of retainers • 

called The Ninety-Nine. In front are carried regaha and royal 
umbrellas, behind the royal flags. : i 

In Perak the Sultan circumambulates the royal demesne seven 
times to the thud and blare of the naubat drums, trumpet (PL XII, 
and see JEAS.^ 1944, p. 193, n.), and clarionet, escorted by courtiers 
carr 5 dng flags and pennons, creeses, lances, and swords. 

In modern Siam it is after the coronation that the King has 
circumambulated his capital the way of the sun. i 

This circumambulation of palaces recalls how the royal house of 
Sri Vijaya was connected with Mount Meru, which in Hindu and : 

Buddhist mythology is the pivot of the universe, the heaven of ; 

Indra, wielder of the thunderbolt and controller of weather. There ^ 

is no difficulty about the siting of a Mount Meru in Sumatra at [ 

Palembang — ^which (it has not so far been noted) is corroboration : 

that the spot was a capital of Sri Vijaya. For Hinduism gave the 
name to many mountains just as the Olympian gods, wherever their ^ 

worshippers moved, dwelt on the highest mountain there, making I 

it an Olympus. In the museum at Batavia there is or was a sculp- 
tured Meru being transported by the gods from India to Java ! 

So in Burma, Siam, Indochina, and Indonesia, the capitals of i: 

old kingdoms in sequence from a more ancient symbol, had like 
Angkor a hillock or like Angkor Thom a Buddhist shrine or like 
Bali a Hindu temple or like Mandalay a palace-tower, all of them 

identified with Mount Meru. I 

' I 

Convenne rege aver, che diseernesse |i 

della vera cittade almen la torre. | 

The owner of such a hill, temple, or palace was a recep- 

tacle or incarnation of Siva or Vishnu or Indra; always 

of Indra where Hinayana Buddhism admitted no immortal 

god, the long-hved lord of Meru being the next best thing, and it 

was as lord of the state’s symbolic Meru that the King guarded the ;i( 

fortunes of his people. The Tamil poem Manimekalai mentions o 

two Malayan kings who claimed descent from Indra. Bhisma 

states that when a king is crowned, it is Indra who is crowned, 

and a person who desires prosperity should worship him as Indra 
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is worsMpped. In Malay literature, the word Indra, which in 
Sanskrit can mean a prince as well as the god, was used to denote 
'' royal as, for example, Permaisnri Indra royal princess "’ and 
MaMcota Indra “ royal crown And the syiionym Isle , of India 
for Penyengat where the Muslim Under-Eings of Rian lived in the' 
eighteenth century may have had no other significance. In the 
same century Perak had three capitals, Brahmana Indra, India 
^akti, and Indra Mulia. The capitals of Pahang (as well as one 
Sumatran State) was called Indrapura, '' the town of India.” 
The hill close behind the ISTegri Sembilan palace is The Hill of Sn 
Indra, which is unequivocal^ Sri Vijaya had its Sailendra dynasty, 
the house of the Indras or lords of the mountain. 

If as in modern Siam the State religion was Hinayana Buddhism, 
then the lord of the Mem might occasionally claim to be a 
Boddhisatva or his worldly counterpart, a Chakravartin. 

To circumambulate his Meru, whether hill or palace, was for 
the new sovereign, Hindu or Buddhist, to take possession of his 
kingdom in little. 

In Hindu mjdhology the four faces of Mt. Meru are coloured, 
white towards the east, yellow towards the south, black towards 
the west, and red towards the north. It is probably- not mere 
coincidence that these are the colours appropriate in Perak for the 
Sultan, the Heir Apparent, the Prime Minister, and the Minister 
of War respectively. 

(3) In Perak, when the Snltan has entered the palace and taken 
his seat on the throne, Ms cMef herald, Sri Nara-diraja proclaims 
the royal title and, as a Brahmin whispers into the ear of Ms pupil 
the name of the god who is to be the cHld's special protector through 
life, so the herald whispers to Ms new lord the State secret, Vi^itram, 
the name of the lord of that Meru in old Palembang, ancestor and 
guardian of Perak royalty. Then he reads the chiri, a formula in 
corrupt Sanskrit, extolling the new ruler as a great king ‘'who 
ravishes the three worlds by the jewels of Ms crown ’’ and lauding 
Ms victory, Ms luck, Ms justice, Ms power of healing. 

In Negri Sembilan, when the new Euler and his consort are 
seated on their throne, the premier commoner chief tells the Court 

^ A Minangkabau tribal beadinan of Negri Sembilaa, when suspected of offering 
a bribe to an official, protested that, if be were guilty, tben might he be stricken 
by the magic of magnetic iron, by the thirty chapters of the Kuran, by the divine 
power of his Huler and might his tree of life be killed by the borer-beetle of Indra 
■Sakti'!', ■ 
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Herald on the Eight, of the electors’ choice, whereupon the herald 
proclaims it in Brahminical attitude, that is, standing on one leg 
with the sole of the right foot resting against his left knee, his 
right hand shading his eyes and the tip of the fingers of his left 
hand pressed against his left cheek. Incense is burnt and a formula 
in Malay and Arabic is read, not by one of the ‘ulama but by one of the 
Four Court Officers, an invocation to the angel of the rising sun, 
the angels on the right and left of the sky, the angel of the setting 
sun, the angel Katb of the zenith to beseech Allah to enthrone 
the prince ; and an invocation to Karnain the horned angel of the 
moon ^ and to the four archangels of Islam to assist in his salvation. 
It was the guardians of five regions who were invoked in Vedic 
ritual. 

It looks as if the choice of the reader was the survival of a Brahmin 
privilege and as if the Herald and the Four Court Officers must 
once have been Brahmins just as there are still Brahmins at the 
courts of Siam and Cambodia. The Sri Nara-diraja in Perak was 
obviously of Brahmin origin, and beef is tabu for his family. 

But more interesting still is the fact that the combination of 
Perak’s cMH with Negri Sembilan’s fourfold anointment ” and 
subsequent invocation to the five regions of the heavens make up 
the Siamese rite when after lustration the King facing east first 
takes his seat on a throne. A court functionary (1) hails His 
Majesty as a victor and protector, and (2) offering water in a conch 
calls on him to guard and rule the eastern tracts of his realm. 
The Siamese King promises so to do and turns to the points of the 
compass one after the other— a similar address being made and 
answered at each. 

Both in Negri Sembilan and in Perak the rulers have to sit as 
immobile as possible on their thrones, rigidity being evidence in 

^ TLe horned angel (or, in one version, princess) of the moon is an intruder. 
Alexander the Great was known to Muslims as Dhul-Kamain or “two- 
homed ” from a phrase in the Kuran. And Muslim missionaries, needing a pedigree 
for royal converts to compensate for their loss of Hindu godhead, fabricated for 
them descent from Alexander the champion of Islam (as their reading showed), 
with the genealogy of the Sassaman kings and Kaid the Indian as a link, 
Alexander’s connection with Meru was patent ! Dionysus was bom from the thigh 
{mero6‘) of Zeus and raiding India Alexander found near Meru the people of Nysa, 
named after Dionysus’ nurse, who joined him in his raid on the Punjab. Once 
upon a time Alexander crossed to Andalus (Andalusia) and clearly this was Andalas 
(Sumatra) ; so Minangkabau folk-lore has put his tomb on the slopes of Palembang’s 
Meru ! It was therefore a brilliant thought to invoke the homed angel (or princess) 
of the moon to protect the descendant of Alexander the two-horned ! 
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Hindu ritual of incipient godhead. In Perak the Sultan ha, 
remain utterly still while the naubat band plays a certain number 
of tunes, not more than nine or less than four. The Sri Nara-diraia 
hghts the royal candles (or ? candle) and asks the Sultan to fix t},p 
number of tunes. Negri Sembilan lacks the Muslim accretion 

(4) The Sultan of Perak sits to hear the muhat enthroned while 
pages bearmg the regaha squat to right and left. But no account 
speaks of swords and daggers being displayed. In Negri Sembilan 
as soon as one of the Four Palace Officers has read the invocation^ 
to the angel guardians of the five regions of the sky, the regaHa 
are displayed, weapons being taken from their wrappings and 
unsheathed for a moment and then covered again. Although no 
mention is made of further details at the last enthronem^t of 
a ruler of Negri Sembilan, a previous record set forth how “ the 
Panglima Raja stands on the ruler’s right and holds the Great Spear 
and the Panglima Sultan stands on the left and holds the Royal 
Sword Beyond them are the two Laksamanas similarly equipped 
Beyond them are retainers with eight tufted spears, eight long 
creeses, eight tapers, eight water-vessels, and other symbols of 
power. When all is ready, the insignia are shown solemnly to the 
spectators. The weapons are taken out of their yellow wrappings 
the royal umbreUas are opened, the royal candles are lit, the water- 
vessels and betel boxes are hfted on high for all to see. A copy 
of the Koran is set down before these mighty regalia and ewers filled 
With every kmd of holy water are arranged before them. One ewer 
contains water mingled with blood ; another contains water with 
a bullet m it ; another rice-paste.” 

^ It will be a pity if these old-world details are abandoned. For 
m Siam and Cambodia princes, courtiers, and officials drink twice 
a year water of aUegiance in which the Court Brahmins have 
dipped, tlm State Sword and other royal weapons. Newly appointed 
cffiefe in Perak used to be sworn to aUegiance on water in which 
tne btate sword had been dipped. 

(5) Ne^, m Negri Sembilan the Herald on the Right once more 
assumes his uneasy Brahminical posture and calls on the four 
territonal chiefs to pay homage. Each chief in turn on every one 
o the seven steps of the dais lifts folded palms to forehead, kisses 

e ruler s hand three times, and still seated (cross-legged) retires 
ac ar own the steps, lifting hands in homage five times. 
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Lesser chiefs lift Lands nine times advanomg and seven times 
retiring. 

In Perak, it is said, a chief touches the Sultan’s knees with fore- 
head and lips or puts Ms head under Ms Sultan’s feet. 

The Malay King as Caliph 

(6) In Negri Sembilan the ceremony closes with a Muslim 
accretion, just as in Siam it closes with the modern assumption 
of a crown. The local KatM recites a prayer in Malay asldng Allah’s 
guidance for the new Khalifah He has raised to the throne, the 
guidance He gave to the Prophet Solomon. 

Here the Perak account is vague. But it is suggested that the 
prayer with the Kuranic verse on Allah having appointed a new 
Caliph as His vicegerent precedes the homage. 

So finishes the ceremony, but several kindred points deserve 
notice. To-day in Perak, as in Siam, the ruler’s consort is separately 
installed, and in Perak in deference to Muslim prejudice the 
spectators are women. But an eighteenth century Mstory of Perak, 
the Misa Melayu, records how in 1756 a Sultan and his consort 
were enthroned together. In matriarchal Negri Sembilan in 1936 
the Euler (perhaps wrongly in theory) installed Ms consort first, 
before he was an anointed king endowed with royal authority : 
in Siam the King instals his consort afterwards. 

There are several other parallels between Malay and Siamese 
kingship. As in ancient CMna new posthumous names are given 
to dead rulers. The King of Siam keeps an albino elephant, albino 
monkey, and albino crow ; till modern times, albino children were 
a perquisite of the ruler of Negri Sembilan. Umbrellas must be 
closed near Malay as well as near Siamese palaces, as they 
are the homes of incarnate gods. For the same reason no one 
might have a Mgher seat than a Malay or Siamese ruler even in 
a carriage or car. It was taboo to spill royal blood. Head and hair 
of rulers were sacred. Only, however, in Trengganu has there 
survived a form of top-spinmng conducted (several centuries ago) 
by Brahmins in Siam to foretell the fortunes of the realm. 

In old Malacca, Perak, and Negri Sembilan there has been the 
same preoccupation with 4, 8, 16, and 32 that Dr. Heine-Geldern 
has detected in other kingdoms of Farther India and the same 
division into officers of the right and left hand. Malacca and Perak 
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have had 4 great, 8 major, 16 minor, and 32 petty chiefs. Even the 
gronnd-plan of an old Perak palace shows pillars in sets of 8 making 
32 for each main section of the building. In Negri Sembilan, and 
probably in other States, salutes numbered 8, 16, and 32. Negri 
Sembilan too has 4 princes of the blood, 4 territorial chiefs, 4 major 
court officers, and only the ruler may have 4 wives. The regalia 
of the ruler of Negri Sembilan comprise 8 tufted spears, 8 swords, 
8 creeses, 8 large candles, 8 small tapers, 8 betel-boxes, 8 handfuls 
of ashes, 8 water- vessels, 16 pennons, and 16 umbrellas. In Burma 
the King was required to have 4 queens, 4 lesser consorts, 4 chief 
ministers, 4 heralds, 4 messengers, 8 assistant secretaries. For the 
first part of his coronation a Siamese King sits on an octagonal 
throne. Fifty years ago when a shaman’s seance was being conducted 
to cure his illness, the sick Sultan was seated on a sixteen-sided 
stand to await with shrouded head and grass brush in hand the 
advent of the spirits of the realm. There was the same kind of 
preoccupation with these astrological nimibers in Siam and 
Cambodia. Generally at his enthroneihent a king in those countries 
is surrounded by eight Brahmins representing the Lokapalas who 
guard the eight points in the Brahmin cosmogony. Pegu in the 
fourteenth century had thirty-two provinces, whose governors 
with the King made up the number of the gods in India’s mountain 
paradise. “ A passage in the New History of the T‘ang Dynasty,” 
Dr. Heine-Geldern tells us, '‘indicates that the kingdom of Java 
in the ninth century was divided into twenty-eight provinces, their 
governors together with the four ministers again having numbered 
thirty-two high officials. This may have been a somewhat older 
form of the same system, in which the provinces corresponded to 
constellations, the twenty-eight Houses of the Moon, and the four 
ministers to the guardian gods of the cardinal points. It is clear 
that in all these cases the empire was conceived as an image of the 
heavenly world of stars and gods.” On the fifth day of the Cambodian 
enthronement ceremonies princes and dignitaries forming a circle 
about the King pass round nineteen times from left* to right seven 
disks set on tapers, whose smoke they fan towards him. This ritual 
symbolizes the revolution of the seven planets about Mt. Meru, 
here represented by the king. 

Accounts of the enthronement ceremony are wanted from 
Pahang, Selangor, Trengganu, and especially Kedah and Kelantan. 
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The Ma»ich«an Fasts 

By W. B. HENNING 
{PLATE XIV) 

I N an excursus to Ms article on '' Tte Early Sasanians '' in 
BSOAS., xi, 42 sqq., S. H. Taqizadeli has given a full and 
illuminating discussion of the Manichsean two-day fasts which 
preceded the feast of the Berm, xill Mtherto known about these 
fasts is contained in a passage in the K. al-Fihrist, 333, 28-334, I, 
wMch runs as follows : — 

As regards the fasting — 

(1) when the sun is in Sagittarius and the moon is full, they 
fast two days without break, 

(2) then when the New Light appears, they fast two days 
without break, 

(3) after this, they fast two days when the moon is full (and 
the sun is) in Capricornus, 

(4) then when the New Light appears and the sun is in Aquarius 
and eight days have passed of the (lunar) month, they 
fast for thirty days, but break the fast each day at nightfall. 
It seems to me that this information can be supplemented and 
(in part) corrected with the help of Sogdian Manichsean calendar 
tables published here for the first time. They had been referred to 
before by F. W. K. Muller (in Sb.P.A.W., 1907, 465) and by myself 
(in Orientalia, viii, 1939, 87-95) for the purpose of establisMng the 
correct forms of the names of the Sogdian days and months. 

The Sogdian calendar lists, after giving details for each year 
(eras, basic numbers ” of sun and moon, first weekdays), contain 
lists of the New Moons ^ (fixed by the Sogdian month and day, 
the weekday, the hour of day or night, and sometimes the ratus ^ 
of the hour) and, at the end, lists of five groups of two days. Although 
tMs second list is not fully preserved in any of our manuscripts, 
there can be little doubt that it constitutes a register of the 
Manichaean two-day fasts. 

This is shown by the intervals between the various groups of 
two days. Disregarding the fifth group of two days we find that 

^ Thus (rather than New Light) according to S. H. Taqizadeh. The Sogdian 
word (“ New God ”) could refer to either. 

* ratu = 10 seconds. 
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tke intervals are {a) 16, {b) 14, {c) 23 days in MS. No. 1, and {a) 16, 
(b) 13, {o) 24 days in MS. No. 2. They correspond precisely with 
the intervals between the fasts as given in the K, al-Fihrist, viz. 
(a) between Ml moon and new light, (b) between new light and 
Ml moon, (c) between Ml moon and new light plus eight days. 
Since the lists of the groups of two days are accompanied by lists 
of the new moons (or new hghts) for the whole year, it is easy to 
see that the first two-day group coincided with a full moon, the 
second with a new light (or new moon), etc. 

However, the calendar lists have a, fifth fast which fell twenty-six 
days after the fourth (and last) fast of the K, al-Fihrist, and therefore 
within the Manich^an fast-month. It seems to me that this interval 
represents the twenty-six days of Mani’s suffering in prison before 
his death {Homilies, 60, 11; Psalm-book, 1%, 25; 43, 30). The 
fifth fast thus commemorates Mani’s death ; it fell on the 27th and 
28th days of the fast-month. On the third day after it {Psalm-book, 
41, 18, cf. Taqizadeh, loc. cit., 49 sq,), hence on the 30th day of 
the fast-month, the feast of the Berm was celebrated. 

It is apparent that Ibn an-Nadim has omitted to mention that 
within the fast-month there were two two-day fasts (respectively 
on the 1st and 2nd, and the 27th and 28th days of the fast-month) 
on which the fasting was uninterrupted. On the remaining days of 
the fast-month the Auditores had to observe the rule obligatory 
for the Electi during the whole of their lives, viz. they were allowed 
only one meal, at nightfall. 

A further point the Sogdian calendar lists may help to 
settle concerns the yiti yimki Seven Yimki ” of the Turkish 
Khwastwanifb. It seems that the seven Yimki were identical with 
the five two-day fasts, or, at least, were distributed over the five 
fasts in some way we can hardly hope to determine with accuracy. 
In one of the unfortunately badly preserved Sogdian manuscripts, 
No. 2, yymkyy seems to occur as the name of one of the fasts (but 
the reading is uncertain). In another MS., No. 5, the Mar Sisin 
Yimki ’’ is referred to, and it is stated that it took place on two 
days and coincided with a new light. One is thus led to assume 
that Mar Sisin Yimki ’’ was the name of the second fast (the 
only one to coincide with a new light). 

The word yimki may mean prayer especially prayer of 
intercession (see BBB,, p. 139b, and below, text No. 7). The 
fasts may have been held in commemoration of martyrs on whose 
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beliaE prayers of intercession were delivered. The first fast was 
devoted to the memory of the Primus Homo (the greatest martyr 
of world history, from the Manichsean point of view), see text No. 4 • 
the second to Mar Sisin, Mani’s martyred successor ; the fifth and 
last, representing the anniversary of Mani’s death, surely to Mani. 
Of the remaining two fasts, the third or fourth probably com- 
memorated the martyrdom of the three presbyters who followed 
Mar Smn into death {Homilies, 83 , 7 sq. ; ilc maxistak olurmaq, 
Tkomsen-Festsckrift, 147, see ZDMG., 90 , 15 , n. 1 ) : this may have 
counted as three yimhis (the excess of the seven yimkis over jive 
fasts could thus be accounted for). 

According to the K, al~Fihrist the fasts were fixed by the phases 
of the moon and the position of the sun in the ecliptic. However, 
it is far more likely that the early Manicheeans determined the 
dates solely by reference to the Babylonian calendar. Only the 
Persian Manichseans, being not well acquainted with the Babylonian 
calendar, may have introduced Luni-solar definitions. Originally, 
therefore, the first day of the fourth fast, coinciding with the 
first day of the fast-month and commemorating Mani’s imprison- 
ment, was fixed on the 8th day of Sabat (translated as 8th 
Emshir Homilies, 60, 11). The fifth fast, on the 27th and 28th 
of the fast-month (= Mani’s death), fell always on the 4th (and 
5th) of Adar, while the feast of the Bema took place on the 7th of 
Adar (the 30th day of the fast-month). 

His Excellency S. H. Taqizadeh to whom I submitted this article 
before publication, very kindly consented to contribute a number 
of notes on the chronological problems to which these ^ fragments 
give rise ; they will be found at the end of this article. 

No. 1 

M 148. Two small pieces forming one page which is damaged 
at the bottom and at the outside margins. No whole lines are 
missing. Distribution of recto and verso is certain by the appearance 
of the interior margin. Above the names of the months there are 
numerals written with coloured ink (to indicate, according to 

^ Similar tables existed also ijx Tlvyor Turkisb. Two fragments were published 
by G. K. Eacbmati, Turfan-Textet vii, Nos. 8 and 9 (see also my notes 

apud Racbmati, p. 61). Tbe dates are fixed by reference to the Sogdian and the 
Chinese calendars : this makes j^e tables somewhat confused. They cannot be 
xinderstood without the help of the Sogdian IMSS, 
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S. H. Taqizadeh, the first weekdays of the months) ; in the 
transliteration they are given after the names of the months^ 


(1) ’wd iii pnjwg oo nwgrwc iii smbyd oo xwmn’h [ 

(2) n’wsrSyc iii by3mwy o ”bwx rwcyy o pncsmbyd mySy[h o 

(3) xwrjnyc v byynwy o ”bwx rwcyy o smbyd ’xspy’h o .[ 

(4) nysnyc vii byynwy o ”§ rwc[yy o ‘^]smbyd mySyh .[ 

(5) [ps’kyc ii b]y[ynwy o ”s rwcyy o iii]s[mbyd ’x]sp[y’h o 

(6) (s)[n’](xnt)yc [iv] byynwy [o 8s]cyy r[wcyy o i]iii [gmjbyd 

m[y%h 

(7) yz’n’nc vi byynwy o Sscyy rwc[yy o ”8y]n’h ’xspy’[h o 

(8) byk’nc i byynwy o mrt’t rwcyy o smbyd mySyh pnc[myk 

’jmny’h o ] 

(9) ”b’nc iii byynwy o mrt’t rwcyy o ii smbyd ’xspy[’h o 

(10) bwyyc v byynwy o ’rt’t rwcyy o iii smbyd mySyh o [ 

(11) mysbwyyc vii byy[nwyo ’](rt)[’]t rwc[yy o p]ncgmby[d ’xspy’h 

(12) jymtyc ii by[ynwy o spnd’rmt rwcyy o ”8yn’h iny%h o 

(13) (’)xs~wmy(c) [iv byynwy o spnd’rmt rwcyy o ‘ywSmbyd ’xspy’h o 


(14) ]. rwcyy o ii smbyd my8yh o vi-myk ’jmny’h 

(15) {col. inh) 3h sr8yh 

(16) ]xyh o frwrt ’tyh wsy[n]’h rwcyy o iismbyd iii§mbyd 

(17) ]hospnd’rmd ’[tyh ’rt’]t rwcyy oiiii’ty pncsmbyd 

(18) ](frwrt) [’tyh w](sy)[n’h rwcyy o iiii ’ty pncsmbyd] 

(19) ]h o m’x [’ty]h [tys rw]cy[y o ”8]yn’h ’ty gm[by](d) 

(20) ]h o 8yscyy ’ty[h ”§rw]cyy o iiii smbyd pncsmbyd 

(21) ]’ {hlanTc) ccccxiii^ 

(22) ] ’wd viiii ‘y yzdgyrd o ccclxxx ’wd viii 

(23) ](y)d ® tswg o ’wd h’n ‘yg m’h xx ’wd 

(24) ](mb)yd * oo xw[mn’](h) . . .§(y)r(w)(c) [ ] ® 

(25) cc]lxxxviii rtw 

(26) cclxxx]viii r(tw) 

Translation 

(1) and three-fifths.’ Nogroc on Tuesday, Xnmna ® [ 

1 Handwriting of the later Manichsean type.— [restored], (doubtful) or (damaged ) 

letteTs, see BSOAS.y X.U 5Q. 

2 Written in another hand. ^ letestoie : [x + bwnmr^^ 

^Restore: [x pnjwg o nwgrwc iiii s]nibyd 1 ® Possibly (rt(;c). 

® Read and restore : (m).^(?/)f(w?)c ? 

’ End of the “ hunmarag ” (basic number ?) moon. 

® Name of the second day of each Sogdian month. 
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The ‘ 

' New 

God ” of 

(first 

on 



(2) 

Sogd. month 

wkday.)- Sogd. day wkday. daytime 


i 


Tu. 

10 

Th. 

day 

(3) 


ii 


Th, 

10 

Sat. 

night 

(4) 


iii 


. Sat. 

9 

Sun. 

day 

(5) 


iv 


Mon. 

9 

Tu. 

night 

(6) 


Y 


Wed. 

8 

Wed. 

day 

(7) 


vi 


Fr. 

8 

Pr. 

night 

(8) 


vii 


Sun. 

7 

Sat. 

day 

(9) 




Tu. 

7 

Mon. 

niffht 

(10) 


ix 


Th. 

6 

Tu. 

day 

{11) 


X 


Sat. 

6 

Th. 

night 

(12) 


xi 


Mon. 

5 

Fr. 

day 

(13) 


xii 


Wed. 

5 

Sun. 

night 

(14) 

[Epagomeiiae] 

— 

[4] 

Mon. 

day 

(15) 

[Tlie yimki 

fasts are 

in this] year 


(16) 

No. 

Sogd. month 

L Sogd. days 

= %veekdays 


[1] 


[9]i 

19 and" 20 

Mon. and Tu. 

(17) 

[2] 


[10] 

5 and 

6 

Wed. and Th. 

(18) 

[3] 


[10] 

19 and : 

20 1 

[Wed. and Th.] 

(19) 

[4] 


[11] 

12 and ; 

[13] 

Fr. and Sat. 


(20) 

[5] 


[12] 

8 and 

[9] 

Wed. and Th. 

(21) 

] 



413 2 




(22) 

] and 

nine of Yezde^ 

?erd, 388 ^ 




(23) 

] a quarter.' 

^ And that ® of the 

moon 

twenty and 


(24) 


. Xumna-roc i 

(and) Misi-roc [are Thursdays 1] 

(25) 





] 

[2]88 mtus^ 


(26) 





] 

[2]88 mtus 



hour 


5th 


6tli 


^ Th© months (whose names are not preserved in the MS.) are found by calculation. 

® Her© begins the preamble to the description of the year which followed the 
year dealt with in lines 1-20. The purport of the number 413 which was written 
by a different scribe is not clear. It may refer to an era (era of Sml-Ormizd ?), 

® I thought at first that this number represented the btmmarag of the sun, but 
it could hardly precede the words hv^imrg 'gg xtorxsyd for which spacfe is available 
only at the beginning of line 23. One thus has to assume that 388 is the year of 
an era whose name unfortunately is lost. 

^ Restore : [name of an era + the basic number of the sun is]. 

s = hunmarag, 

® Restore : [several fifths. Nogroc on Wednes]day, 

^ Restoration doubtful. Misi-rd6 (readmg very uncertain), the sixteenth day, 
would be the same weekday as Xumna~ro6. The purpose of giving the weekdays 
of the second and sixteenth days of the year is not clear. It should have sufficed 
to give the weekday of the first day (Nbgrbc), But those days may have been 
feastdays. 

* Here began the list of the “ New Gods ” for the year described in lines 21-4. 
The possible numbers of ratus are 00, 72, 144, 216, and 288 ; hence 88 should he 
restored to 288. The whole line could be restored as follows : {w^wsrhyc iv byynwy 
0 mnspnd rwcyy o iv smhyd 'xspy^h o vimyh ^jmny% ccjlxxxviii rtw = [The “ New 
God ” of month XausarZU^ the first day of which is a Wednesday, on the day of 
Mampand == 29th day, a Wednesday, in the sixth hour of the night,] after 288 
ratus (on the 28th, 11.48 p.m*). Trom this the number of ratus could easily be 
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No. 2 

T ii D 66 (a). Badly damaged book-leaf. Little can be read on 
the redo page. Handwriting of tbe later Mamchaean type. Distribu- 
tion of recto and verso is certain by tbe appearance of tbe interior 
margin. No whole bnes are missing. 

Recto (Plate XIV) 

] {weak traces) 

] jmnyn ’ • • • • 

{left blank) 

]y oo 000 oo 

”]p[’n](z) [m’xyy oo](z)[m’w](x)[tw](y) [’tyy inn](s)[p](n)d 
(r)[w](cyy) [oo iv](pnz)[§mb]8yy 

(6) jSwyc m]’xyy [oo] yws ’[tyy] 8y(s)[cy rwcyy oo ”Syng ’tyy 

sm]('bS)[yy] 

(7) ](y) 00 [^wyc m’ijxyy oo (sm’n) ’tyy (zm)wx(tw)y r[wcyy oo 

”8yiig] ’tyy (s)[nibSyy] 

(8) [about 8 + ]yy(mk)[yy oo mys]^wyc [m’x](yy) oo (r’m) ( tyy) 

[w’]t r[wc](yy) [oo] i ’tyy ii smb[8yy] 

(9) [about 6 + yym](ky)y oo jymtyo m’x[yy oo] srws ’tyy [rsn 

rwcyy oo ’]’Syjig ’tyy Smb8yy 
(10-12) {left blank) 

Verso 

(13) y’w sr8 . . . .[ about 15 + yz]dy^[rd 

(14) bwnmrg ‘y m’b .[ pojjWg’n oo n[wgrwc ”8yiig 

(15) ii’wsr8yc ^ynwyy oo ”[s 8y]sc[yy rwcyy] oo (’)[’Syn]g xg[p’ oo 

(16) xwrjnyc /Synwyy oo (mxt’t) rwcyy oo s[nibS] in[y8yy oo 

’](st)myk [jnmy’ oo 

(17) nys[nyc] (^y)[nwyy] oo (inrt)[’t rwcyy]oo ii Smb8 xsp[’ o]o 

(’stin)[yk jmny ’ 00 

(18) [p]s(’)[kyc Synwyy oo ’rt]’t rwcyy oo iii s[mb]8 mySyy oo 

’st[inyk jmny ’ 00 

(19) [sn’xntyc] ^ynwyy oo ’r(t)[’t]rwcyy oo pnM SmbS xsp’ oo 

’[stmyk jmay’] 

(20) (x)[z’n]’nc j8y[nwyy] oo sp[nd]’rmt rwcyy oo ”8[yn]g mySyy oo 

’s[tmy]k [j]imiy[’ oo] _ ^ ^ ^ 

(21) y8yk’ncySynwyy oo [spnd’nn](t) [rw]cyy oo i smbS xsp’ oo 

ix-myk j [mny’ 

restored ia the table oa the reefo page, e.g, ia liae 8 it should be “ fifth hour 72 raius 
(passed)”. A slight difficulty is provided by the absence of a number of r/Um 
at the end of line 14. One would expect : 144 rains. There are two possibilities : 
either the number was put at the beginning of line 15 (contrary to the scribe s 
normal procedure), or the year dealt with in lines 21 stjq. is not the year which 
followed the year described in lines 1—20. 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 
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(22) ’’p’nc ^ynwjj oo xs(yw)[r rw](c)[yy] oo ii smb[S mylBrY on 

ix-iuyk jmn(y’)[ oo l j-j oo 

(23) ^wyc ^ynwyy oo xsywr rwcyy oo iv[smb](S) ssp’ oo ix-mvlr 

/o.N vn (ii)[cxxxx]xx(s3!;)vii[i r](tw xr)ft7}i] ^ ‘ 

(24) mjs^wyc 0ynwjj oo ’rfc’wswst rwcyy oo pnzsmbS myfSyyl oo 

ix-myk (j)[miiy’ oo i]i(c)[sxx3a:xxxviii rtw xr](fcyji 

Translation 

(1-2) (end of a list of the “ New Gods 

( 4 ) — ■ - ■ - 


[The yimki fasts in this year] 

No. Sogd. month Sogd. days 
(^) 3 28 and 29 

(^) P] P] 14 and 15 

in [3] [9] 27 and 28 

(3) 4 10 21 and 22 

^ 11 17 and [181 

(10-12) (Left blank) 

(13) Cow year ^ of Yezdegerd .... 

(14) The basic number of the moon is fifths, Yogroc is [Friday 


= weekdays 
[Wed.] and Th. 
[Fr. and Sat.] 
[Fr. and Sat.] ^ 
Sun. and Mon. 
Fr. and Sat. 


The ** New God ” of 


(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

( 20 ) 
( 21 ) 
( 22 ) 

(23) 

(24) 


i. month 

Sogd day 

= wkdav. 

i 

8 

[Fr.] 

ii 

7 

Sat. 

iii 

7 

Mon. 

iv 

6 

Tu. 

w 

6 

Tb. 

Yl 

5 

Fr. 

vii 

[5] 

Sun. 

\fiii 

4 

Mon. 

ix 

4 

Wed. 

X 

3 

Th. 


daytime 

night 

clay 

night 

day 

night 

day 

night 

day 

night 

day 


hour 

[8th] 

8th 

8th 

8th 

[ 8 ] 

8 

9th 

9th 

9th 

9th 


ratus ® 

[72] 

[72] 

[216] 

[216] 

[o’clock] 

[o’clock] 

[144] 

[144] 

288 

2 [ 88 ] 


No. 3 

M 147. Nearly completely preserved book-leaf. Handwriting of 
the late Manichajan type. Test not written in form of a table. 

1 STo other restoration seems to fit the existing traces. I am assuming that the 
author of these tables made a slight mistake in calculatiug. He ought to have 
written : “ Thursday and Friday.” 

- Here begins the treatment of the year which followed immediately upon the 
year dealt with in Imes 1-9. This is confirmed by the dates given for the lunar 
pyses. For example, in the first year the New Light feU on the 14th or 15th of 
the month (Ime 6), while in the second year it fell on the 4th of the ninth month 
(line 16). ihis IS the correct inten'-al for successive years. 

® The number of raim is preserved only for the 9th and 10th months, hut can 
e found by calculation for the other months. See above, p. 150, n. 8. The luna- 
tioM are 29 d 12 h. 144 raiw (= 24 min.) and 29 d. 12 h. in strict alternation. 

9th W 288 mto passed ” means 8.48. “ Wednesday night ” is the night 
A Wednesday night 9th hour 288 ratus passed” means : 

^u^'r sT’ciock 
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Mecto (1) ^yjj nwyy xwr rwcyyh i ( 2 ) smbSyy pr mySS ’tyli ,(3) 
(’)ftmcyk jmny’ cc (4) Ixxxviii rtww xrtyh (5) oo oo sri’xntyo 
m’x ( 6 ) nwyy xwr rwcyy iii smbSyy (7) ’xspy’ S^Styk jmny’b ( 8 ) Ixxii 
rtww xityb oo oo (9) xz’ii’nc jSyyy nwyy ”pwx (10) rwcyy iv 
smbSyy pr my[SS] ( 11 ) S^tyk jmny’ Ixxii ( 12 ) rtww xrtyli oo oo 
(13) jSyk'no m’x nwyy ”pwx (14) rwcyy ’^Syn’ ’xspy’b (15) [S]0)[yk] 
(j)niny' ccx[vi] (16) [rtww xrty](b) oo oo (17) [”p’n](c) m’x nwyy 
’’s (18) [rwcyy] (s)mbSyy pr mySS (19) [’t](y)b S^yq jmny’h 
(Verso) (20) ccxvi rtww xrtyh (21) oo jSwyyc (22) m’x nwyy ’’s 
rwcyb (23) ii smbSyy ’xspy’b (24) ’tyb S^Styk jrony’b (25) oo oo 
mySjSwyc (26) m’x nwyy ’’s Sscyli(27) (r)wcyy iii smbSyh (28) [p](r) 
mySS S^tyk jmny’ (29) oo oo jymtyc (30) jSyyy nwyy ’’s Sscyh 
(31) rwcyy pncsmbSyh (32) ’xspyV o styk jmny’b (33) cxxxxiiii 
rtww xrtyb (34) oo oo xsw[myc] (35) ^yynwyy mrt’[t rwcyy] 
(36) '’Syn’ pr mySS [styk] (37) jmny’ cxxxxii[ii rtww] (38) xrtyh oo oo 

Translation 


“ New God ” ‘ of 

is on 




ratus 

Sogd. month 

Sogd. day = 

wkday. 

daytime 

hour 

passed 

[i^] 

11 

Sun. 

day 

1st 

288 

V 

11 

Tu. 

night 

2nd 

72 

vi 

10 

Wed. 

day 

2nd 

72 

vii 

10 

Fr. 

night 

2nd 

216 

viii 

9 

Sat. 

day 

2nd 

216 

ix 

9 

Mon. 

night 

2 

o’clock 

X 

8 

Tu. 

day 

2 

o’clock 

xi 

8 

Th. 

night 

3rd 

144 

xii 

7 

Fr,2 

day 

3rd 

144 


No. 4 

M 796. Heavily damaged double book-leaf. The lower half of 
the leaf published here is missing. The other leaf (not given here) 
contains the fragment of an astronomical treatise (on lunar and 
solar years). Handwriting of the older Manichsean type. Text not 
written in form of a table. 

Recto ( 1 ) [iii] smbSyy pr m[y 8 S] ( 2 ) [oo] oo ”p’ncm[’]xyy (3) [^yyy] 
nwyy xwmn’ rwc (4) [pnc] smbSyy xsp’®^^ (5) oo oo ^wyc mxy 
( 6 )ySyy 7 nwyy x(wr)[m](z)[t]’ rw(c) ( 7 ) ”Syng pr m[ySS oo oo] 
( 8 ) mys(/S)[wyc m’xyy] (^ia; Imes 

Fef 50 ( 9 ) [^yyy] nwyy mnspnd (r)[wc] ( 10 ) (p)[n]c smbSyy pr 


^ The manuscript has ^yyy nwyy “ New God ” four times, and m x nwyy New 

Moon” five times. _ -r* • / 

2 ^^hyn% also spelt (historically) is borrowed from Persian (or 

late Middle Persian) as are the other name^ of the weekdays. Cf. Ohavannes- 
Pelliot, TraiU Man., 198 [174] sqq., BBB., 85 sq. The use by Manichaeans of 
a form corresnonding with Persian aBne does not favour the view that abim 
was a purely Muslimic term. More likely it was pre-Muslimic. 
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[mjSS] (11) 00 oo xyS y’w (s)[rSyy] (12) xwrmzt’ ^yTjj 21 

(13) ^wyo m XJ7 (y)[w](s) ’ty (14) Ssc[yy rwjo pnc 
]Syng 00 00 (16) [mrysysn ? 3 TnJ(kyy) mys ^ H 57 

Translation ^ 



No. 5 

M197. Fragment of a double-leaf. Older Mamchman handwriting. 
One foho (not given here) contains Mddle Persian hymns of no 
interest. The other folio contains a liturgical text. Of the recto 
page only inconsiderable traces remain; several beginnings of 
Pemian and Parthian h^ns are cited (cf. the texts 0 and d published 
in BBB., 45 sqq.) ; it is not worth while to print them. Only the 

text of the page is given here. 

(1) lyy p5y’m(s)[t o] (2) c’(nw) ^yyy nwyy sq(r)[tyy ?] (3) wS’t o 

mrysysn ymqyy ^wt o (5) ’ty fr’ke^yy 
n/Wv ^ V ° ’ftmysie n’(fs)’r (7) rst(’)[w](c)’ry[y 

[b3wtyst(y)[y ](t)[y]h (lO) [p]s’[bwtytyy (11) p . . [ (12) jsrSnng 

Translation 

^ ^ accomplished (??), on 

May and Monday, the iMar Sisin Yimki takes place. In the mor^g 

® It is necessary to comfort and . . . the people 

» the missing portion of the table, 

and a continued : “ on the first and second days, a Sunday 

days here fsixtppTi ' ® ^tiyeen Full Moon and New Light is seventeen 

thfuthr/T “Now God” took place in 

the mght foUowmg the 30th day of the 9th month. 

® Bestore . [nmj’ny ? 


The “ Kew God 
Sogd. month 

[ to ] 

viii 

ix 

X 

[second in x] 

[xi] 

[xii] 


of 


is on 
Sogd. day ; 

[ 2 ] 

2 

1 

[ 1 ] 

[30] 

[30] 

29 


= wkday. 

Th.’ 

Pr. 

[Sun.] 

[Mon.] 

[Wed.] 

Th. 


daytime 
day 
night 
day 
[night] 
[day] 
[night] 
day 


-f t^® [YimM] of God Khurmazda is in the month 

on the days of yds and Sfsci (= 14. and 15 9 ) resnectK-elv 

S-ti is inihe r th o§ 
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No. 6 

Caption in a collection of Parthian stories (M 44) : yjd'njy 
m’hjinnwy* prjSyrc[ = “ to be told on Jaidan ^ Monday 

No. 7 

Two sentences from the Sogdian edition of the Manichsean 
Missionary History. A = TM 389a E 23 sqq., B = TM 389c 26 sqq. 
Sogdian writing. (A) rtpts’r ZK k^SryyjS rm yypSty m(r)[”zty pr] 
xiv sytyh pr ymkw ZY pr ’’^rywnh [Vst’t] rty pnt jSy’r’k c’nkw 
ZY ZK ’ysw stty rt[y ZK] kpryy^ pt’ycy ’ysw pr ’’^rywnh Vst’[t] 
rtsw w’nkw pt’yskwy Thereupon, on the fourteenth, ^ Gabriab 
and Ms assistants stood in supplication and prayer. And near 
nightfall when Jesus (= moon) rose, Gabriab stood before Jesus 
in prayer and spoke thus to Hm 

(B) rty ywnyS ZK mr’tt’ pr ymkw ZY ”^rywnh Vst’t rty kw 
jSr’yst’kw s’r pt’yskwy w’nkw ZY cymyS wnyrs ”zMt ^yr’n And 
without delay Mar Adda stood in supplication and prayer, and 
spoke to the Apostle : how can I find the spell that will save me 
from tMs ? . . 

In both these passages ymkw (here translated as ‘‘ supplication ) 
is apparently the accusative of ymkyy {= nominative and genitive- 
dative). Cf. also y^mk^ in Turkish runes (quoted BBB,, p. 139), 
and the yma^nyg rwc^n days of Yimki-prayers ’’ in the fragment S ^ 
(cf. S/SO/S., viii, p. 588). 

Notes by S. H. Taqizapeh 

Dr. Henning asked me to add some notes to Ms very interesting 
article about Sogdian fragments on the calendar, wMch, as it appears, 
are related to the Manichsean system. I readily agreed to comply 

^ Presumably = XJyyur“ caidan ’’m the Khwastwanift, according to a suggestion 
made by me in BBB.> p. 9 = Bema, The Bema Monday was probably the Monday 
which was closest to the day of the Bema, preferably the Monday preceding Bema 
(Mani died on a Monday). 

2 Viz. of a Babylonian month, when the moon was full. ^ ^ i . 

2 Its table of contents may help in establishing the beneficiaries of the Yimki- 
prayers. After the Manichsean gospels we find mentioned texts relatmg to 
(1) Ohrmizd, (2) Mar Sisin, (3) Jesus, (4) the community o£ tho EkcU.^ 
first two this agrees with the order of the fasts as estabfished in this article, it is 
indeed Hkely that Jesus was included in the number of the great martyrs. If we 
assume that the “ community of the Electi ’’ has replaced the “ Three Presbytem ^ , 
we would gain the Mowing order of the Yimki fasts : (1) Primus Eomo, (2) Mar 
Sisin, (3) Jesus, (4) Three Presbyters, (5) Mani (together seven Yimkis and five 
fasts). 
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with Ms wishes, although mj contribution could hardly. go beyond 
conjecture, especially in relation to the possible .and sometimes 
probable dates of the different fragments. Apart from the, question 
of the dates there are a few further points on wMch also I venture 
to advance an opinion, that is again only a conjecture. 

I propose to take the fragments in the numerical order given to 
them by Dr. Henning and deal with each of them accordingly. 

The Dates 



(1) Fragment No. 1, of wHch the translation is given above, 
on p. 150, can belong either to the Sogdian year beginning in a.d. 837 
(206 of the era of Yazdegerd) or more probably to a.d. 984 (a.y. 353). 
It would take us far afield to give here in detail the reasons for tMs 
conjecture. I can only say that the particulars given in the fragment, 
namely the weekday of New Year’s Day, the position of the new 
moon in each of the Sogdian months and the position of the supposed 
Yimki fasts which ought to correspond to the middle (full moon) 
of the Babylonian month Kanun I (or the middle of the eleventh 
Turco-CMnese month as we will see), the first day (New Light) of 
Kanun II (or the new moon of the twelfth Chinese month), the 
middle (full moon) of the same Babylonian month (or the middle 
of the same twelfth Chinese month), the 8th day of the Babylonian 
Shabat (or in the intercalary years with two Adars the 
8th Adar I) and the 4th Adar (or in the intercalary years 
with two Adars the 4th of Adar II) = 9tli or 10th of the 
first and the 5th or 6th of the second of the CMnese months 
respectively, cannot fit in any year of the fii‘st foui* centuries of 
the Yazdegerdian era except in the two above-mentioned years 
(984 and 837). The same reason applies with more or less certainty 
to the dates proposed for the other fragments here below. 

(2) The passage at the end of the same paragraph discussed above 
(1) is difficult to explain. It can hardly relate to the following year, 
which must be assumed if the passage was a continuation of the 
foregoing table, because the following year, according to our con- 
jecture, must have been either 207 or 354 A.y. ; but neither of 

is a number ending with 9. I am also unable to suggest any 
explanation as to either of the two numbers (413 and 388). 
Dr. Henning’s conjecture with regard to the first number (413) — 
that it may refer to the era beginning with the year in which Shad 
Ormizd, the great Manichaean leader, died— thonsrh ingenious. 
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does not accord easily with, the data obtained from Mahrnamag ’’ 
where the 162nd year from the death of this prominent Manichaean 
leader is made to correspond with the 546th year of the birth of 
Mani. This implies that the year of Shad Ormizd’s death began in 
A.n. 600, should Maui’s birth have occurred in a.d. 216, or in 601 
if the founder of the religion was born in the early part of a.d. 217. 
Therefore the year a.d. 985 would be the 384th or 385th of the 
death of Shad Ormizd. This last date is of course nearer to the 
second number in the fragment, i.e. 388. A mistake of three years 
in the calculation of the later composers of the tables for older 
times would not be surprising. We find similar mistakes in the 
Uygur Manichsean Calendar fragment (Eahmati No. 9) where the 
Yazdegerdi date 358 is given as a mouse year, which in fact must 
be 357, as the year a.y. 358 was certainly a cow year. 

(3) The fii'st part of Fragment No. 2, if it is a list of the Manichsean 
Yimki fasts, might fit in the Sogdian year beginning in a.d. 878 
provided that the second part which follows it does not necessarily 
relate to the year immediately succeeding it, for the year 879 
does not correspond to the cow year. But if the two years were 
consecutive, the only other possible conjecture would be to suppose 
that this first part (with Yimhi table) relates to the Sogdian year 
beginning in the year a.d. 1000 (a.y. 369). The latter year accords 
in all particulars, as (a) the year fits with the mouse year, while the 
succe^ng year was a cow year, which began on the 23rd January, 
1001 (a.y. 370) ; but the fasts would then curiously fall one full 
month behind their usual position in the Babylonian months (this 
point will be discussed further below) ; (6) the position of the new 
moon in the Sogdian months in the following Sogdian year which 
began in a.d. 1001 conforms with those given in the table that 
follows the Yimhis (those of the cow year) ; (c) the New Year s Day 
of this latter Sogdian year was a Friday. 

(4) Fragment No. 3 relates most probably to the Sogdian year 
corresponding to a.d. 931-2 (a.y. 300). The reason for this judgment 
is similar to that explained in No. (1), though in the present case 
the equation of the new moon days and the weekdays is not a 
sufficient reason for the date suggested being necessarily exclusive. 

(5) Fragment No. 4 relates almost certainly to the Sogdian 
year beginning in a.d. 929 (a.y. 298), which also corresponded to 
a cow year of the duodenary animal cycle of the Chinese system, 
except for its last three months which feU in a tiger year. The 
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[TimH of Ormizd] (the first fast) liere corresponds nearly to the 
14tli of the Babylonian Kanun I, or, more exactly, to the 14th day 
of the eleventh Chinese month. 

(6) Fragment No. 5 can relate to the same year as Fragment 
No, 4 if the Mar Sisin Yimki was really the second of the two-day 
fasts, which always corresponded to the New Light of the Babylonian 
Kanim II or to the new moon of the twelfth Chinese month. This 
latter day w^as, in a.b. 930, a Simday falling on the first day of 
the tenth Sogdian month (3rd January, a.d. 930). 

If the suggested dates are correct all the tables in the 
fragments will be found to relate to a space of time equal 
to six Turkish duodenary cycles, i.e. seventy-two years (a.d. 929- 
1001 ). 

Miscelhmms 

Now here are a few’- supplementary notes relating to the different 
points involved in the question of the Manichsean fasts : — . 

(а) The dates of the New God or the beginning of the lunar 
month in the tables of Fragments Nos. 3 and 4 (according to the 
numerical order of Dr. Henning’s article), correspond to the new 
moon rather than to the New Light, that is to say they do not 
correspond strictly to the first day of the Babylonian months, but 
they correspond exactly with the first day of the Chinese and 
Turkish months. The same is true of the dates of the Yimkis in 
different fragments, i.e. they do not correspond with the 14th and 
15th day of the Babylonian Kanun I, the first day of Kanun II, 
the 14th or 15th day of the same month, the 8th of Shabat, and the 
4th of Adar, as expected, but they are as a rule one or two days 
in advance (earlier), and hence they correspond exactly with the 
middle and the beginning, and again the middle and the 8th and 
the 4th day of the eleventh, twelfth, first, and second of the Chinese 
months respectively. 

(б) The two consecutive dates suggested for the tables in Fragment 
No, 2 (the Yimki table and the new moon table) are, of all the years 
from the first down to the 370th year a.y, (a.b, 632-1000) the 
only two consecutive years conforming to those conditions given 
in the tables, namely the places of the fasts in the year, the position 
of the new moon in the Sogdian months and the second year in 
the animal cycle (cow year). 

(c) An interesting point is that the dates of the Yunkis (or 
Manichsean fasts) in different Yimki tables are not consistent, for 
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while the position of Yimkis in Fragments Nos. 1 and 4 (assuming 
that the dates suggested are correct) correspond quite nearly to 
the Babylonian dates of the fasts (i.e. the full moon or the 14th 
and 15th of Kanun I, the 1st and 2nd of Kanun II, the middle 
of the same month or full moon, the 8th and 9th of Shabat and the 
3rd and 4th of Adar ; or rather more exactly to the 14th and 15th 
of the eleventh, to the 1st and 2nd of the twelfth, to the 14th and 
15th of the same, to the 8th and 9th of the first and to the 3rd and 
4th of the second Chinese months), the dates of the Yimlds in 
Fragment No. 2 differ widely from these positions and are a whole 
month behind. They are in the middle of the tenth, the beginning 
and the middle of the eleventh, the 8th day of the twelfth and the 
4th day of the first Chinese month. This peculiarity cannot be 
explained by supposing an earlier date for the table, e.g. some 
year in the second part of the ninth century (perhaps somewhere 
around a.i). 865), because although the position of the Yimhis 
alone might lit with such a date, the other particulars of the whole 
of this fragment, considered together, do not fit with any year 
except A.n. 1000, as stated above. If the data in Dr. Henning’s 
hand be free of any doubt, the only possible, though perhaps not 
easily acceptable, explanation may be found in the following 
theory put forward just as a possibility : — 

We may assume that the Manichaean community of Central Asia 
after some time, perhaps after the severance of their connection 
with Babylonia, the original centre of the religion, adopted, in the 
arrangement of their religious calendar, the Turco-Chinese system 
(the local calendar of their country) and substituted the Chinese 
months for the Babylonian.^ The difference between the two 
calendars, which corresponded exactly to each other except in 
a very small divergence as to the beginning of the months, did not 
interfere much with the right time of the observance of rehgious 
duties. The divergence consisted in the Babylonian calendar having 
been based on the New Light for the beginning of the lunar months 
and the Chinese system being based on the New Moon. Therefore 
the difference was only one day, or sometimes two days. Otherwise, 
in spite of the difference in the place of the intercalary months in 

^ Was the difference of one day as to the beginning of fasts (bachag) between 
two parties of Bakhshis in the Mongol period attested by Nasir ad -din Tusi (see 
my excursus in BSOS., xi, 1, p. 48), a trace of a dispute between two Manichsean 
parties of whom one, the conservatives, kept to the orthodox Babylonian reckoning 
as regards the times of the fasts and the other used the Turco-Chinese reckoning t 
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tie two calendars the correspondence of the months and the days 
was always complete. Thus the Manichffians of Central, Asia may 
have arranged the times of their fasts instead of (1) two days in 
the middle of the Babylonian month Kaniin I (Ml moon), (2) two 
days in the beginning of Kanun II, (3) tw^o days in tlie middle of 
the same month, and (4) one month beginning on the 8th of Stabat 
and encHiig on the 8th of Adar (or in intercalary years with two Adars 
beginning on the 8th of Adar I and ending on the 8th of Adar II), in 
the following order : (1) in the middle of the eleventh Chinese month, 
(2) in the beginning of the twelfth Chinese month, (3) in the middle 
of the same month, (4) 30 days (or 29) beginning on the 8th day 
of the first Chinese month (quarter moon). The last two fasts of 
two days each fell therefore in the beginning and 26th-27th of 
the fast month (i.e. on the 8th and the 9th of the first Chinese month 
and on the 4th and 5th of the second Chinese month, the Bema 
coming on the 8th day of the latter). As stated above, the two 
series of dates (Babylonian and Chinese) corresponded always with 
each other except in a difference of one or two days due to the 
difference of the times of the phases of the new moon and the 
New Light, the Chinese date being by so much earlier than the 
Babylonian. Now the impHcation of the above-mentioned advance 
of thirty days of the Yimkis in a.d. 1000, as compared with their 
usual position in the year (if their position is given correctly by 
the author of the fragment and is not due to a mistake in working 
out by backward calculation), may be that towards the end of 
the tenth century, owing to an unknown reason, this Maniohsean 
community put the periods of their fasts one month back, and thus 
arranged them in the middle of the 10th, the beginning of the 11th, 
the middle of the same, and the 8th of the 12th~“8th of the 1st 
Turco-Chinese months. If this was so it would account for giving 
the name of Ghaqshahai to twelfth Turkish month and would 
explain this’ difficult and puzzling denomination.^ Was this shifting 
of the places of the fasting times in the year due to the receding 
of the Sogdian year and the falling of the Sogdian New Year close 
to (or in some years, such as a.b. 1005, exactly on) the Bema Day ? 
If this shifting really took place then the difference in the religious 
calendar might have caused a greater separation of the western 
and eastern Maniohsean communities than before, just as a difference 
of one month in the reckoning of the two Parsi communities in 
^ See remark (3) of the above-mentioned excursus (JBSOS., xi, 45-6). 
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India (the Shahaiishahis and the Kadimis), due to the intercalation 
of one month carried out most probably about a.d. 1130, was the 
reason for the schism among the Indian Zoroastrians. 

(d) In the excursus to the article on Sasanian Chronology {BSOS. 
xi, part 1, pp. 42-51), having supposed that the beginning of the 
Manichaean fast of one month (the fourth fast of ahFihrist) was 
always on the 8th Shabat, I maintained that the passage in al~Fihrist 
relating to the time of this fast must be interpreted as meaning 
that the eighth day of the lunar month on which the fasting began 
was in the astronomical month of Aquarius (the time of the sun’s 
being in this Zodiacal sign), but not the Jirst of that month, as 
otherwise the end of the fast month (which was the Bema Day) 
could not always fall in March as St. Augustine expressly states. 
But I realized later that the fast began on the 8th Shabat only in 
the common years, but that in the Babylonian intercalary 
years with two Adars it was the 8th of Adar I on which 
the fast month began, and in that case it ended on the 
8th (or 7th) of Adar 11. Thus the beginning of the lunar 
month, on the 8th of which the fast began, fell always, almost 
without exception, after the sun’s entry in Aquarius, and the end 
of the fast was on the 8th Adar in common years and the 8th of 
Adar II in intercalary years. That is to say that the Bema Day 
fell almost invariably in March (though it might fall very rarely 
on the last day or the day before the last of February). This rule 
was certainly true for several centuries after Mani, until the position 
of the Julian month March advanced in the tropical year, and the 
vernal equinox, which was about the 21st of that month in the 
time of Mani, receded gradually, until, for instance, it fell in the 
middle of the month in the tenth century. Part 2 of the above- 
mentioned excursus must therefore be revised in the light of this, 
and the supposed difficulty of the beginning of the Babylonian 
month (on the 8th day of which fasting began) being in Aquarius, 
will be thus removed. The second of the three remarks ” (Part 2) 
would therefore fall to the ground. Moreover, the astronomical 
explanation of the times of the different fasts in ahFihrist conforms 
exactly with the arrangement of the Babylonian calendar, and if 
that calendar was not originally based on this combination of the 
lunar and solar months, it certainly corresponded with the order 
described by the author of al-Fihrist ; since, , for instance, the full 
moon of the Babylonian lunar month Kanun II, which was the 
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time of tte first fast, lias always been (in the time of Man! and 
many centuries after him) in. the astronomical month of Sagittarius 
and the beginning of Shabat in coinmo,n jj^ears (and the beginning 
of Adar I in i,ntercalary years) in Aquarius, as already stated.,. Thus 
the luiii-solar definition of the position of th,e fasts given by an-Nadim 
is in fact a good description of the Babylonian months (as 
Dr. Henning rightly remarks). In the Babylonian intercalary years 
the whole time-table of the fasts was certainly one full (Babylonian) 
month advanced. 

.. (e) The number of the Manicha3an fasts' given in al-Fihrist 
(four), and that implied by the tables of YimJcis in the above 
Sogdian fragments (five), are not to my mind irreconcilable or 
confiicting with each other. The version of al-Fihrist relates only 
to the four different times of the year in which the times of the 
fasting, as separated from each other, fell [i.e. in common years 
the middle of Kanun I, the beginning of Kanun II, the middle of 
the same month (in each of which a double-day fasting took place), 
and the 8th Shabat-Sth Adar, or one month’s fasting, during which 
the Manichsean auditors used to fast only from sunrise to sunset 
(with the exception of some days therein when again double-day 
fasting was observed)], rather than to the order of the five double- 
day fasts (forty-eight hours) of which the two last were included 
in that last fast of one month. If on the other hand the Manichsean 
community (perhaps of later times) attached more particular 
importance to these two double-day fastings than to the rest of 
their fast months, and thus recorded on their tables five bigger, 
fasts or Yimkis, which in Arabic can be called Sawm al-wisdl, and 
gave a table of five sets of them without mentioning the ordinary 
one-day fasts, ^ i.e. the remaining twenty-six days out of thirty 
days of the fast month, this certainly had nothing to do with the 
number of the disconnected periods in the year in which the fasting 
of no matter what kind) took place. This must rather have meant 
that some of the days of the fast month were regarded by them as 
than the rest, and perhaps they spent the nights of these 
vigil (Arab. similar to the usage of the Muslims 

more sanctity to one of the days of Eamadan and pass 
preceding it in vigil. It may be interesting to mention 

^ [This difiicuity can perhaps be resolved by assuming that the Sogdian 
calendars were for the use of monks for whom the rules of the GaX'Sapat month 
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that with the majority of Muslims (the Sunnis) this particularly 
sacred day is the 27th of Ramadan and the holy night preceding 
it is lailat al-qadr, the night in which the Koran was revealed to 
the Prophet and which is spent in vigil and prayer. The Muslims 
believe that prayers on that night will always be answered. The 
apparent similarity in the number (27th) to the last Manichsean 
Yimhi is cuiiouSj though perhaps accidental. It was on the 27th 
day of the Manicheean fast month in a.d. 277 that Manx died. 
This fast month began in that year on Wednesday, 31st January 
(8th Shabat), and Mani died on Monday, 26th February or 27th of 
the fast month (4th Adar). Another curious similarity is to be 
found betvreen the last Manichsean Yimhi and the lailat al-Qadr 
of the Shr'a Mushms, who believe that the place of the holy night 
in the fast month is unknown ; but according to their tradition 
it must most probably be one of the nights preceding the 19th, 
21st, and 23rd of Ramadan, i.e. (according to the Shfa) the day 
on which ^Ali, their first Imam, was fatally wounded by his assassin, 
the day on which he consequently died, and the third day of the 
death when, according to the Oriental custom, the mourning is 
concluded. They observe vigil and prayer on all these three nights 
to be sure of not missing the holy night and the right and special 
hour in it. The similarity is more striking as the last Yimhi corre- 
sponds with the day of Manx’s death and the Bema with the third 
day of the death, i.e. the second day after it. 

(/) The denomination of some of the Yimhis (double-day fasts) 
of the Manichaeans after the Manicheean saints, such as Mar Sisin 
and perhaps Manx himself, explained by Dr. Henning (as a matter 
of fact the Yimhis of Ormizd and Mar Sisin are mentioned in the 
fragments), raises a difficult question. For if this denomination 
was due to the fact that these Yimhi days corresponded with the 
martyrdom of some of these saints, this would make the institution 
of these fasts by Mani very doubtful, and would suggest their 
institution after the death of Mani. But this late institution is 
not very likely, and the assumption of these fasts being established 
by the founder of the rehgion seems to be more reasonable. Would 
it not be permissible to suppose that only the last two Yimhis, 
which are not mentioned in al-Fihrist, were instituted by the faithful 
and the leaders of the religion after the death of Mani, in com- 
memoration of the beginning and the end of his suffering, i.e. his 
imprisonment and his martyrdom, and that the source of the version 
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of al-FiJirist (wliicli omits to mention these two double-day fasts) 
was the original book of Mani himself ? The same can be inferred 
also from Dr. Henning’s ingenious suggestion to the effect that the 
interval between the fourth and fifth Yimki§ (or the fourth and 
fifth double-day fasts), namely twenty-six days, '' represents the 
twenty-six days of Mani’s suffering,” as this supposition would 
again make it probable that the two double-day fasts included in 
the fast month and omitted by al-Fihrist really were of later founda- 
tion, instituted, as stated above, in commemoration of the first 
and last days of Mani’s suffering in prison. 

{g) The length of the lunar year of the Manichseans of Central 
Asia was (according to what is inferred from the above tables) 
354 days 2 hours and 24 minutes. The basis of this year is unknown 
to me. It is not based on the Chinese calculation, as the Chinese 
lunar year is believed to be 354 d. 8 h. 48 m. 36 s. It is perhaps 
interesting to note that ten Sogdian years are exactly equal to 
ten Manichsean lunar years + 109 days, and hence every 3,650 lunar 
years = 3,541 Sogdian years strictly. 

In working out the above chronological points I used for my 
calculations : Kalendariographische und Chronologische Tafeln, 

by E. Schram, and Hilfstafeln zur Technischen Chronologie, by 
P. V. Neugebauer. 


The Date of Jami’s Silsilat al-dhahab 

By JD. S. ROBEBTSON 
(PLATE XV) 

T he date of the composition of Jami’s “Chain of Gold is 

usually given, for instance, by E. G. Browne in Literary 
History of Persia, iii, p. 516, as a.h. 890. TMs is certainly the date 
of the second of its three daftar, for the poet states the fact plainly 
in its penultimate bayt, and the addition of 890 in figures in a few 
MSS., notably the famous Leningrad autograph, Eosen No. 80, 
adds nothing to this evidence. In very few MSS., however, to judge 
from the many catalogues which I have searched, is there any 
other indication of the date of any part of the poem, but I have 
found descriptions of two, which contain matter conflicting with 
the extension to the &c8t daftar of the date of the second. The more 
important is No. 185 in vol. ii of the Catalogue of the Oriental 
Public Library at Banldpore (Patna, Bihar), published in 1910. 
This volume is missing from the two Cambridge copies of the 
Catalogue, but Dr. L. D. Barnett has kindly transcribed the entry 
for me from the copy in the Library of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies. It runs as follows : ''No. 185. Silsilat al-dhahab, 
daftar 1, and minor lyrical poems, supposed to be in the author’s 
own hand. MS. not dated but contains note and chronograms on 
birth of Jamfs son, Shauwal 9, 882.” The Secretary and Librarian 
of the Oriental Public Library, Khan Saheb K. Hassan, has since 
called my attention to an article by Mr. M. Mahfuz-ul Haq in 
Islamic Culture, i, 1927, pp. 608 ff., entitled " Jami and his Auto- 
graphs Mr. Mahfuz-ul Haq publishes a photograph and transcrip- 
tion of the note in the Bankipore MS., which is in the same hand 
as the text, and seems, as he maintains, to be identical with that 
of the Leningrad autograph. He has not, however, noticed the 
difficulty of reconciling the date a.h. 882 with the date a.h. 890, 
which he gives (p. 608) as the date of the whole poem, and falsely 
assigns (p. 610) to the first daftar in the Leningrad autograph. 
The other is an undated but late MS. in the India Office (No. 421, 
Ethe 1323), of which Ethe writes, in the 1903 Catalogue : " 1323. 
Silsilat-aldhahab. First book on fol. 1^ ; according to the colophon 
this part of the mathnawi was composed already in a.h. 880 
(a.d. 1475, 1476) ; secord book on fol. 138^ ; the colophon here 



gives the usual date of composition, viz. a.h. 890 ; book on 
foL 196^. No date. Many annotations on the margin throughout.’’ 
With this MS. no doubt, in mind, Eth6 in the posthumous second 
( 1930 ) volume of the Bodleian Catalogue (col. 1569 ) dates the 
Silsilat cd-dliahab ''a.h. 880-890”: in the first ( 1889 ) volume 
(col. 609 ) he had written, " The author finished it a.h. 890 =a.d. 
1485 .” In March, 1945, Dr. H. N. Randle, with extraordinary 
kindness, extracted this manuscript from a war-time store, and 
deposited it for my use in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The colophons of the first and second books seem to be in the 
same hand, but it is perhaps not that of the text, and no space 
was originally allowed for them. That on the second book runs : 


which is simply a correct interpretation of the abjad date given 
by the poet. That on the first book is more important : it runs 
as follows, in three lines : — 

Cj_j til L« 

AAJ ai> 

This would seem to mean "Asa hint of the date of the composition 
of this book was made before, the date 'was not written here. 
880 years before this the Prophet spread his hand in Ms prayer ”, 
but the language is obscui’e : the last line is in poor verse. It may 
be guessed that this is a copy of a note made in the year 880 by 
the scribe of some lost MS. 

One other piece of published evidence implies, for what it may 
be worth, a date for part of the Silsilat al-dhahab earlier than 
A.H. 890. TMs is the familiar story, told by Browne, Fitzgerald, 
and Nassau Lees, of the accusation of disrespect to 'All, in a passage 
of this poem, levelled against Jam! when he passed through 
Baghdad, on Ms way home from pilgrimage in a.h. 877-8. All tM’ee 
writers seem to borrow directly or indirectly from Rosenzweig’s 
Biographiscke Notizen oi 1840, an^ Rosenzweig’s authority was 
apparently the a.h. 1236 Turkish translation of the RashaMt-i 
"Ainu'l Haydt of 'Ali b. Husain al-KasMfi, siirnamed Safi. The 
Persian text of tMs work, composed in a.h. 919, just over twenty 
years^ after Jamfs death, is not accessible to me, and I have not 
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traced the anecdote to its source. It is curious that Browne tells 
the story without noticing that it conflicts with his own date of 
A.H. 890. Mr. Mahfuz-ul Haq, in the article in Islamic Culture 
already mentioned, points, out (p. 613) that Safi seems, from a 
statement in the Rashahdt-i 'Ainul Hayat, to have transcribed 
from the Banldpore MS. Jamfs note on his son’s birth, a fact 
which shows his serious interest in the chronology of Jamf s life. 

I have lately acquired a MS. of the fi.rst dafiar of the Silsilat 
al-dhahab which settles the problem once and for all, in a manner 
consistent with all the other evidence, for it proves that this daftar 
was in fact finished in the year before the alleged trouble at Baghdad. 
This MS. belonged to Edward Heron- Allen, who observed the 
dates given in its colophon, but does not seem to have appreciated 
their importance. 

The colophon (shown in PI. XV slightly enlarged) runs ^ : — 






j 

Professor Minorsky translates: ‘^Finished the composition of 
this book by the composer (may God pardon him !) after the Friday 
prayers of the first of Dhul-Qa^da of the year 876. Finished the 
copying of it on the 6th of Dhul-Hijja of 884.” 

Professor Minorsky tells me that the dates correspond to 
10th April, 1472, and 18th February, 1480, and that the first was 
in fact a Friday. He finds no difficulty in accepting 884 as the 
date of the MS., which makes it the oldest but one of extant recorded 

^ I am. deeply indebted to my teacher. Professor V. Minorsky, who read and 
corrected the first draft of this article in manuscript, and also transcribed and 
translated the colophons. It may be useful to some future editor of Jami to know 
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copies coning after the BanMpore autograph, though the Me 
Ofce MS. to reflect a lost copy also earlier thin S S 

weU-known dedication of the first daftar to Sultan Husavn k .. 
sistent .dth the date a.h. 876, for ul long reign begtn Sa h 872 
or 8v3 and lasted tiU a.h. 911. 

It IS now clear that the first daftar of the Silsiht al-dhahab k 
one of Jami s earhest dated works. The only earlier date given by 
Browne is a h. 863, for the prose Naqd al-nusus, but the elfel 
collection of his lyrical poems, later incorporated in the First Divan 
was dedicated to Sultan Abu Sa'id about a.h. 867, and of tS 

one in the British Museum 

of D ’ 7 t Tf si?iifficant that the Banldpore autograph 

of the first dcft^ of the Sdsilat al-dhaJiab also contains ^nor 
yrica he interval of fourteen years between a.h. 876 

and A.H. 890 is somewhat surprising, since the poet makes it clear 
m^the last section of the first daftar, that he has it in mind to add 
a second, but the evidence is conclusive. 

PS.— Since tbs article was printed I have obtained a copy of 

of Eie Persian test of Safi’s Bashahat-i 
Amu I Ifayat.^ Tbs work proves to be in fact Eosenzweig’s source. 
It gives (p. 14o) A.H. 877 as the date of the start of Jami’s pilgrimage 
and adds (p. 146) the welcome detail, omitted by Rosenzweig’ 

disrespect to 'Ali concerned certain verses 
oi the first daftar of the Silsiht al-dhahab 


Burton Memorial Lecture 

From Cana (Husn Ghorab) to Sabbatha (Shabwa): The 
South Arabian Incense Road 

By HABOLD INGRAMS 

(PLATES XVI-XVIII) 

S OMETIME in 1921 I was sitting in the shade of a mango tree 
on the top of a bluff overlooking the mangrove-filled creek of 
Chake-Chake in Pemba, called by the Arabs the Green Island. 
I was the guest of the Sheikh of the Mauh tribe, Sheikh Salim bin 
Khahf, at Ms clove plantation of Kaole. There were a lot of Mauhs, 
who came from the Wadi al Ma'awil in ‘Uman, in positions of 
authority in Pemba, and with me sat Sheikh Abdulla Mbaruk al 
Mauh, the Mudir of Chake-Chake. We were watcMng the httle 
sHp Khalifa far out at her anchorage. Presently one of my boat- 
boys climbed up the hill and handed me a large bag of mail brought 
from the sMp. In it was a parcel. I opened it and took out the 
two fat volumes of Zanzibar, City, Island, and Coast. That was 
my introduction to the works of Sir Richard Burton. 

Sheikh Abdulla and I looked through the pictmes, and I read to 
him what Burton said of Chake-Chake some seventy to eighty 
years before. It did not seem likely that anyone would be ahve 
who had seen Burton in Pemba, but later Sheikh Abdulla took me 
to see Sheikh Ali Muhammad RubM who remembered . Burton’s 
arrival quite well. He thought Burton had been the first English- 
man to visit the island, and remembered some Portuguese treasure 
hunters coming before. TMs old man died shortly after at the 
age of 104. 

When we reached Aden in 1934 I was again on ground very 
familiar to Burton. I have now collected most of Burton’s books 
and what has been written about him, and I have visited or lived 
in several of the places Burton visited. When my wife and I went 
to Harar in 1942 we used First Footsteps as our guide. TMs involves 
entering Harar by the southern gate, whereas to-day the mam 
entrance is at the north, but there have been few changes in Harar, 
and Burton’s description is still a good guide. Wandering round 
Trieste I have thought of Burton’s last seventeen years there, and 
on many leaves I have paid pilgrimage to Ms tomb at Mortlake. 
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Once, having lost the way, I found myself outside the Anglican 
church, and asked a local if he could tell me the way to the Catholic. 
“ rm afraid I don’t rightly know,” he said, ‘‘ that’s not it ; that’s 
the Chiistian church.” I could not help thinking how that might 
have amused Burton. 

I can claim, then, to have had an interest in Burton for many 
years, but I never imagined that one day I should be called upon 
to deliver a lecture in memory of Mm, and I must say that my 
knowledge of him makes me feel particularly inadequate to do so. 
So feeling unfitted to give a lecture '' on the great explorer and his 
travels ” I have chosen the alternative of a cognate subject ”. 

Burton never managed to reach the Hadhramaut, though as 
Mr. Bertram Thomas recalled in Ms Burton lecture, one of his 
schemes was to cross from Mecca to Mulmlla. That journey was 
done by Mr. PMlby in 1936, and he and Mr. Thomas have between 
them removed that opprobrium to modern adventure, the huge 
white blot which in our maps still notes the Eastern and Central 
regions of Arabia Of the country he was to cross on Ms way to 
Mukalla, Burton says, Of the Rub* al Khali I have heard enough, 
from credible relators, to conclude that its horrid depths swarm 
with a large and half-starving population ; that it abounds in 
wadys, valleys, gullies, and ravines, partially fertilized by inter- 
mittent torrents,” and tMs to me reads much more like a description 
of the steppe lands of the Hadhramaut than it does of the Rub al 
Khali. TMs area, though by no means swarming with people, is 
much more tMckly populated than the Rub* al Khali. Its popula- 
tion is always half starving, and it certainly abounds in wadies, 
gullies, and ravines which I should not have thought was a good 
description of the Rub* al Khali. On Mr. RMlby’s journey from 
Mecca to Mukalla he made the first thorough preliminary examina- 
tion of Shabwa, and Shabwa was the main goal of the short journey 
I am going to describe. I cannot help tMnking how tMs journey 
would have appealed to Burton. Not only would he have had 
plenty to say about its beduins, but the archaeology would have 
given Mm enough material to fill another stout volume or two. 
By the time Burton made Ms pilgrimage Welsted had already 
discovered the first Himyaritic inscriptions, including one I saw 
on my journey, and Von Wrede had found another long one, also 
on my route, wMch was not seen again till nearly a hundred years 
later. My wife rediscovered it. Mr. PMlby has kindly undertaken 
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to comment on some of tlie inscriptions on my route, so that you 
will be provided at the end with a sort of archaeological bonne houche 
to make up for the plain fare I have to offer (PL XVI, 2). 

Nearly all we have known of the incense route until recent years 
comes from the classical writers, and most of it from Pliny. Pliny 
gives details about the finance of the trade and tells us that at 
Shabwa a tenth of the incense was taken by the priests and other 
shares went to the King’s secretaries, the keeper of the incense, 
the gatekeepers, and other employees. Probably these were just 
the standard bribes or rake-offs taken in South Arabia to-day. 
The king of the Gebanitse took a tax when it passed through his 
country, and Ml along the route there was at one place water to 
pay for, at another fodder, lodging, and various taxes and imposts 
besides. The Carnaites, a northern Miiiaean community, took a 
share, and at Petra the Nabataeans levied a large tax. By the 
time the incense got to the Mediterranean the expenses on each 
camel-load were 688 denarii. The detailed information in Pliny 
and Ptolemy is so accurate that one wonders if they had not access 
to the account of some actual traveller, an Alexandrine may be, 
who had made his way from Cana to the Mediterranean. What 
a fascinating find such an account would be. 

Of recent years interest in the incense route has been largely 
revived by Miss Stark, whose book, The Southern Gates of Arabia, 
gave an excellent summary of what was known. 

In the winter of 1937-8 she. came again to the Hadhramaut with 
Miss Caton Thompson, the archaBologist, and Miss Gardner, the 
geologist, and made for Hureidha. The work of that winter has 
been described by Miss Stark in Winter in Arabia and by Miss 
Caton Thompson in The Tombs and Moon Temple of Hureidha, 
At the end of their stay Miss Stark travelled down from Hureidha 
mu 'Amd and the Deiyin country and ^Azzan to Balhaf. She was 
inclined to think that the incense route might lie through Wadi 
‘Amd and Wadi Jordan and the country she traversed. 

Miss Caton Thompson’s admirable monograph contributes more 
than anything we have previously had to our knowledge of the 
ancient south Arabians, and we have a pi cture of a small agricultural 
community lying on the eastern outskirts of the old Hadhramaut 
civilization just as now it lies on the western. It is no matter for 
regret that her work was done not in Vhat were the great centres 
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of old, whicli will undoubtedly receive attention in the future but 
in a country village that might weU be neglected. ’ 

I may have been over bold in calling my lecture “ The 
Road Miss Caton Thompson says : — 

“ Nothing wouH be permanently gained by attempting to'place 
the ancient Madhab of our pioneer excavations on or off a stiil 
hjpotiieticai Incense Route, that seductive thoroughfare of specula 
tion so zealously explored of recent years by ready writers regardless 
of the essential requirement of an archieological distribution mrn 
and prone, moreover to over-simplify the excursion by assumins 
the synchronism of the few surface ruins which appear on the as 
yet very incomplete topographical surveys of Southern Arabia.” 

In the face of this I must attempt some justification for my belief 
that the road I am about to describe is the beginning of the main 
incense road from South Arabia to the Mediterranean. I do not 
wish to infer that incense was not carried by other roads as well 
Ancient Arabia was no less subject to internal trouble than modern 
Arabia, and no doubt trafiic had frequently to be diverted. 

The Periplus tells us : — 

^ter Eudasmon Arabia (Aden) there is a continuous length of 
coast and a bay extending two thousand stadia or more, along 
which there are Nomads and Fish-eaters living in villages (exactly 
as there are to-day) ; just beyond the cape projecting from th^ 
bay (^whieh is very clear on the map) there is another market town 
^ of the Kingdom of Eleazus, the Frankincense 

country , and facmg it there are two desert islands, one called 
other Dome Island, one hundred and twenty 
stadia from Cana. (Both these islands are easilj identifiable to-day 
the one because it is the haunt of countless sea birds which provide 
valuable guano pd the other because it is dome-shaped). Inland 
froni this place hes the metropolis Sabbatha, in which the king lives. 
All the frankincense produced m the country is brought fay camels 
to that place to be stored and to Cana on rafts held up by inflated 
skins after the manner of the country and in boats. 

“Beyond Cana, the land receding greatly, there follows a very 
deep bay stretchmg a great way across and the Frankincense country 
mountainous and forbidding. ... On this bay there is a very great 
promontory facing the east, called Syagrus (Eas Fartak) on 4ich 
IS ... a harbour and storehouse for the Frankincense that is collected.” 

From this description two things are clear : (1) that the incense 
gathered in the Hadhramaut itself was brought by camels to 
Sabbatha, the Sabota of Pliny and the modern Shabwa, to be stored, 
and (2) that the incense of the Frankincense coimtry, the modem 
Dhofar, was stored at Fartalc and taken thence by" sea to Cana, 
the modem Husn Ghorab or Raven Castle. From Cana it went 
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by caravan to Shabwa. From Sbabwa the incense was taken via 
Petra to the Mediterranean. Pliny makes it quite clear that the 
incense was in the main through traffic. This being so it seems to 
me there is no point in imagining that those through loads of 
incense were carried on circuitous routes. Even the incense carried 
in dhows from Dhofar to Aden to-day requires whole caravans if 
carried overland, and there is no reason to suppose that the caravans 
of old followed any other than the shortest practicable route 
between Husn Ghorab and Shabwa. And I found when I followed 
that route there was plenty of evidence of its use in ancient days 
though it is practically deserted to-day. In aU probability it was 
the main road, and I found evidence suggesting that the incense- 
bearing region of the Hadhramaut— a much smaller region than 
that of Dhofar— was also in that neighbourhood. 

My journey was arranged on the spur of the moment. It was in 
April, 1939, and I was due to start on a tour of Malaya, Java, and 
Hyderabad in June. It was a long time since I had had a decent 
outing on camels, Mukalla was getting extremely hot, and there 
was far too much paper-work in the Residency. Both my assistants 
were on tour. My wife had just come back from an exciting trip 
in the Hajr Province. One morning — ^it was the 15th April— 
I was contemplating a ffie on the affairs of Bir ‘Ali which needed 
a closer attention than they were getting, when a peon brought in 
a wireless signal — about the tenth in half as many days — of trouble 
in the Shabwa- A1 ‘Abr area. Why shouldn’t I go and see about it 
myself ? Travel from Bir ‘Ali to Shabwa and see the incense road 
at the same time ? 

On the 17th I embarked with two companions on a small dhow 
called the Yenm, One was Salih ‘Ali al Khulaqi, a Yafa‘i friend of 
previous journeys who had just come back with my wife, but was 
quite ready to start again, and the other ‘Umar Muheirez, one of 
my political assistants. Our captain was confident we should reach 
Bir ‘Ali the next morning, but there was little wind and we were 
barely moving when, three hours later at midnight, the lights of 
Mukalla were turned out and I drifted into sleep. 

I woke at dawn to find us not near Bir ‘Ali but just off Burum, 
fourteen miles from Mukalla, However the breeze freshened and 
we were in Bir ‘Ali harbour just before sunset. No one knew we 
were coming, so Sahh fired a couple of shots. The immediate result 
was not very promising, for we saw the gates of the little walled 
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town shut and everybody on the beach, made haste to enter the 
wicket. 

It is only Sultans and the like who fire shots of arrival, and 
as all the Sultans were complete and the people could not think 
who else could be coming in a friendly way they took their 
precautions. However a lad presently came off in a canoe to 
investigate, and seeing who it was returned to the shore. The 
gates were flung open again, off came a large boat for us, and as 
we reached the shore there was Sultan Nasir bin Tahb in front of 
a long line of tribesmen welcoming us with round after round of 
rifle fire 'which stabbed the night with flashes of light. 

We had only had a fish to eat since the night before so we did 
full justice to the mountain of mutton, wheat cakes, and Jerdan 
honey which appeared about ten, and soon after we were asleep 
on the palace roof. 

Next morning after a breakfast of coffee, wheat cakes, and honey 
we embarked in canoes and visited Husn Ghorab on and around 
which are the ruins of Cana. If I had known •what it was going to 
be hke cHmbing the hill on a morning like that I should not have 
attempted it, for the path was precipitous and recent rains bad 
made it more than usually difficult with three overhanging places 
which I could barely crawl past. 

It was a magnificent fortress site. The top is covered with ruins 
of houses and cisterns and rubble, and the sandy spit below joining 
it to the mainland also has traces of old building. I saw the inscrip- 
tion Wellsted recorded about 1838. There is no doubt that this 
was the Cana of the Periplus, but it was also probably the Canneh 
of Bzechiel (xxvii, 23). 

When we got back to Bir ‘Ali the camels had not yet come, 
but during lunch Kennedy walked in from Balhaf on his way back 
to Mukalla with three miserable looking beasts following him. 
These we took over, and about two left the Bir with them and a 
one-armed heduin. It is an interesting commentary on travel in 
the Hadhramaut these days that we could leave without a weapon 
between us to cross Dhiyeibi country. But as it happened we did 
not meet a soul till we came near the Wadi Hajr, a day and a half 
later. It was most desolate country. Sand and basalt to begin 
with and then just rocks. All our heduin referred to it as the empty 
quarter and said many knew it as such. We reachM the wall at 
Bana the next midday. 
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Here and there on the way we had come across Himyaritio 
scratchings, odd letters, and words hammered out on the rocks, 
which showed us we were passing along an ancient route. Of its 
importance there could be no doubt, for as we got nearer to Bana 
every little gulley which could have offered an alternative passage 
was blocked with a masonry wall, and the only passage was one 
7 feet broad through this very impressive wall about 200 yards 
long which stretched from the mountain side to the precipitous 
wadi wall. The wall was built of shaped stones and was 4 or 5 feet 
thick and had been perhaps 20 feet high, though its top courses 
were much damaged in parts. In the passage, 17 feet in length, 
was the inscription copied by Von Wrede nearly a hundred years 
before, and by my wife a few weeks ago. No European had seen it 
between them (PL XVI, 1). 

It was a well-chosen place, and ^Ali, our beduin, assured us that 
there was literally no other passable route. The Wadi Bana below 
had water in it and was here deep with unscalable walls. It was 
also so narrow that it reminded me of the Sik at Petra, and it opened 
out into a wider space such as that within which Petra is situated. 
There were a few caves, but nothing to show if there had been 
a settlement. I am inclined to believe this is the Bana of Ptolemy 
rather than the Wadi Bana, about 150 miles further west in Abyan 
in Fadhli country. There is a tradition in the Hadhramaut that 
the original home of the sons of 'Ad was at Bana and knowing no 
other Bana local historians have supposed it was in Abyan. But 
there are no ancient remains in the other Bana, and it seems probable 
that Ptolemy would have placed on his map the stages of the 
incense route which must have been one of the best known routes 
of ancient days. Furthermore everything suggested the truth of 
Pliny’s account of a single track from which it was a capital offence 
to deviate. Von Wrede calls the place Obne or Libne, and this 
mistake has led to its being overlooked. 

Bana, the inscription tells us, is a boundary, and it is interesting 
to compare the situation in the area to-day with what we know 
of the past. Bana is still a boundary between two kingdoms, the 
Wahidi Sultanates and the Qu^aiti State, but we can disregard that 
for present purposes for it only dates from the Qu'aiti conquest of 
Hajr Province in the last thirty years. 

In the past the Himyarite kingdom had the coast and the Sabseans, 
of whom the Atramitse were a community, the interior. It would 
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probably be fair to suppose that Nakab al Haiar tbe M ■ i, 

1 letropolis of Ptolemy, was their capital The name m' ' l 
for the ..a „hieh the nhne r,l„ is C™ 

heir Pretoria, their Cape Town was Cana-Husn Ghorab T 1“ 
the 11 ahidi country is divided into two sultanates helH K h 
of the same family. The Bir ‘AH branch ^ 
from Husn Ghorab and using the same hL W and the 
branch hves at ‘Azzan, no more than a few miies from ^71 

-wee e Stot 

^rthermoie a secboa of the Wahidis is still called fflayar Ww 

as happened to-day is that another section has become the leSts 

one, as often happens in Arabian history. ® 

The Baiia wail is also a tribal boundary between the Wahidi 

AtomiS ‘tl’ to ■' ‘ mtto at 

In the course of history Himyar absorbed Saba. When I was 
travelhng over the road beyond Bana I asked, for political LsoT, 

if "P including the Bal ‘UbeM confederation’ 

a. 1 ,^^ 7®^® ^dependent, or acknowledged any Dola. Every one 

b ft W Ma'abir, said they were independent 

tie l: b Dola' It s^l 

to me that here there is an echo of the conquest of Saba by Himyar 

and as we well know at Mukalla to-day the old Bir ‘Ali Zu^n ^ ’ 

ofPtSmt ^“‘■“'’1‘iAcd Wadi Jerdsn, the aord. 

ShtoT^’-rtr ““‘‘f “ of the Babsans living in 

tne incense left Shabwa earned by the Min^ans through their own 
yomtry, when it passed through the countries of the Gebonite 
_ amaites, and the Nabatseans. AeEus Gallus’ expedition 

Marlha^r i furthest place they reached wal 

^labi probably the country of the Mas'abi tribe. There is 

sites tonnited'wittTS^Z 
Booth Atabi. to discoZ 
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to have found them at Sessania Adrumetorium, and they duly 
returned with hones to Constantinople. They lay there until they 
were taken to Mian, and in 116i to Cologne Cathedral. The only 
place in the Hadhraniaut mth a name in the least like Sessania 
is ‘Azzan, the successor of Maipha metropohs. Possibly St. Helena 
had access to the writings of the classical geographers on the incense 
country and, if so, that city, whether on its old site or its new 
would be as reasonable a place as any to search. Perhaps it was 
known as Sessania of the Hadhramis, the metropolis of the Meifa'a 
valley. 

After descending a terrible pass at Nu'ab we got down within 
a few miles of the Eiver Hajr that night, passing many inscriptions 
which I did not copy as my wife and Salih had already done so 
There was a large number of rough inscriptions by the wayside 
and these alone point to the road being important. As to-day 
so of old, no doubt, most ot the people of the country were illiterate 
and it was only the “ clerks ” and merchants with caravans who 
passed idle moments at halts carving their names or odd letters 
by the wayside. Indeed Ibn Khallikan mentions in one of his 
biographies that only the upper classes were allowed to learn 
the Himyarite Musnad script. There are occasionaUy scribblings 
on most main routes in the Hadhramaut, but I have never seen 
SO many as on tins. 

I was interested to see in this Hajr area a type of inscribed stone 
which my wife had discovered. She brought an example to Mulmlla 
for the museum. These were upright stones sometimes carved 
with the representation of a bearded face with things rather like 
Egyptian symbols below. At the sides of the stone were others 
and a flat one laid before it so that the whole looked rather like 
a chair. They may have been wayside prayer places. Some were 
more perfect than others and some had no carvings. 

Next morning we changed camels and for two days rode beside 
the river, bathing, swimming, and washing ourselves and our 
clothes in its limpid green waters (PL XVII, 2). Those were 
a pleasant two days, and we generally had company at meals. 
Indeed at lunch we usually got our visitors to make the bread 
m the ashes of the fire, hot sweet dough washed down with ample 
tea. ‘Umar was tired — or lazy — at night, and Salih and I used to 
cook the dinner alternately. It was always the same, rice and dried 
fish cooked with spices and a small tin of tomatoes, and very good 
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it was too. If we were alone we fried the fish and tomatoes 'with ' 
the ghee and the rice, but if we had company we had to be mean 
do the rice separately, and then make a soup of the fish and tomatoes 
to pour over it. 

Two days, during which we saw inscriptions again by the wayside, 
brought us to Sidara. At intervals on various commanding points 
were the ruins of ancient fortresses attributed to the sons of 'Ad, 
and here on the heights above Sidara were more. All these places 
are known as Masna'a, and I felt confident that this commanding 
place was the Sadasera of Ptolemy. 

Here at Sidara I had my first drink of nebidh, the wine tapped 
from the nashar palm. It was afternoon when it was brought to us, 
guaranteed fresh, and was delicious and refreshing to drink. Judging 
from the rather exalted state in which I was after finishing tMee 
large mugs I suspect it had started to ferment, but we all swore 
it was perfectly fresh, as of course it is forbidden for Muslims to 
drink fermented liquor. 

The Wadi Hajr must be the Elver Prion of Ptolemy. For one 
thing the Prionis fons and Prionis ostia of his map give a river 
with very much the course of the Hajr, and for another the Hajr, 
being on the incense route from Cana to Shabwa, must have been 
a much better known river than the Maseila (Hadhramaut) with 
which Hogarth identified it. Like the Maseila the Hajr flows 
perennially and always reaches the sea. Why Ptolemy called it 
the Eiver Saw is still doubtful. Forster once identified the Prion 
with the stream that runs above Burum on account of the serrated 
edges of the mountains there, and on this score Hajr can also be 
accepted, for the high mountains that mark its course are 
impressively serrated, while the flat-topped jols through which the 
Maseila runs for most of its course do not give the same impression 
when one is passing through its valley. I asked the people of 
Sidara if they could give an explanation, and I was offered the 
ingenious suggestion that the river was named after the serrated 
pahn from which the nebidh is drawn, for both the palm (nashar) 
and the word for saw {minshar) come from the same Arabic root. 
My wife had seen on her Hajr trip more snakes than she had ever 
seen in all the Hadhramaut before, and my experience was the 
same. As I rode along one morning a green snake crossed the path 
and I asked if it was poisonous, I was told it was, but not very, 
but that there was in the district a red one whose bite caused instant 
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death, that it jumped at you, was ahmar, red or brown in colour, 
and was rarely found outside the Hajr region. This not only recalled 
Herodotus' story of the winged serpents which guarded the incense 
trees but also a report of Artemidorus, quoted by Strabo, who said 
that these serpents were a span long, red in colour, and sprang up 
as high as the thigh, and that their bite was incurable. I began to 
wonder if the Hajr region was not the Hadhramaut incense region 
of old, for in many of the little dry valleys off it the incense trees 
still flourish, and the incense is collected by Somah gatherers. 
One indeed had travelled with us in our dhow to Bir 'Ali, and told 
me a great deal more might be made of it than is made, but that 
until recently there had been no security in the province. Pliny 
says that the Hadhramaut incense region was eight stations from 
Sabbatha and was called Saba. It was inaccessible because of rocks 
on every side, while it was bounded on the right by the sea, from 
which it was shut out by tremendously high cliffs. Hajr suits Pliny's 
description as well as the Hadhramaut wadi, and in some ways 
even better, for owing to its difficult mountains and appalling passes 
it is certainly more inaccessible. 

Pliny says that it was the Sabseans alone and no other people 
among the Arabians who beheld the incense trees, and not all of 
them, for not over 3,000 fanailies had a right to that privilege by 
hereditary succession. He gives religious reasons for this, but it 
reminds me that to-day there are two scarce commodities in the 
Hadhramaut, each the monopoly of a tribe and indeed of certain 
families of those tribes. These are mangoes, grown only at Thila 
as Sufla, about twelve miles &om Mukalla, and betel-leaf and 
areca-nuts grown by the Ba Hassan section of the Hamumis at 
Ma^adi. Others have often tried to grow these products, but the 
beduins concerned have invariably found out a-nd sooner or later 
destroyed them. Mangoes and betel therefore fetch very high 
prices. So, too, perhaps there was a Sabaean monopoly of incense 
■■trees, ' ^ 

At Sidara we left the river and our first day out lunched at 
Mintaq, where there were some palms of a kind I had not yet seen, 
hot springs, and a hill of salt. The flavour of the salt was excellent, 
better I thought than that of Shabwa, but we tried in vain to knock 
respectably sized lumps off the great white vein exposed acioss 
the black face of the MU. We nighted in a barren vaUey, and next 
day saw incense trees growing on our way. There were still inscrip- 
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tions on tlie road, and that night we reached Yeh'eth, where we 
stayed with friends. 

Though Von Wrede had wisited Bana he had not mapped the 
route properly, and the way thence from Eir 'Ali had never been 
travelled ; so from Bfr 'Ali to the Hajr, which had been well mapped 
by Von Wissmann, I made a compass traverse. From the Hajr 
to’Yeh^eth had all been done by Von Wissmann, so I had not had 
to bother about it. But from Yeb'eth to Shabwa I had to take up 
my compass again. Most of the bearings from Bir 'Ali to Hajr 
had been about 340 degrees, and so they were from Yeb^eth onwards. 
Up to Yeb‘eth there was a much-used caravan track, but I was told 
there was little trajBBic beyond it. All the way had been marked by 
inscriptions, and those curious piles of stones called 'urum. These 
we had remarked in the Sei'ar country, round AJ 'Abr and elsewhere, 
Bertram Thomas had also noted them in Mahra country. They 
usually consist of a dozen or more piles of stones with big ones 
upright, and either in the middle or at the end of the row a circular 
enclosure. I have never found a convincing explanation of the 
‘urums. They were usually by the roadside, but sometimes on the 
crest of neighbouring hills. Beduin suggested that they were either 
places for huntsmen to hide for driven gazelle or for defence, and 
that archers lay there to protect the routes. 

We were shown some inscriptions in the Wadi Yeb‘eth itself. 
They included representations of pairs of feet carved on some of 
the stones, which I had also found in association with crosses in 
what were alleged to be places of old Christian worship in Socotra. 
I have seen also a well-executed carving of crosses and feet on a 
marble in the Cairo Museum, and Miss Caton Thompson found an 
inscribed foot at Hureidha. But I felt doubtful if the incense 
caravans came down into the wadi. 

There was no need for them to do so if they could get water 
from the still-used cisterns above, and the ‘aqabas were dreadful. 
We left the place by the so-called White 'Aqaba the next day, 
after a pleasant lunch and bathe in a stream under the shade of 
the palms at Gheil. As we sat there imder the trees discussing 
affairs and our doings a chief of the Nu'man, the tribe inhabiting 
this part of the country, who had accompanied us from his village 
of A1 Qona, unfastened the /aa, the cornelian in a silver setting 
worn by most tribesmen and said to have medicinal properties, 
from about Ms neck and tied it round mine, remarking that as 
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I lived as a beduin I ought to wear what the beduin wear. That 
done he bade me good-bye. 

I started to walk up the White ‘Aqaba before two, and it was 
after half-past five when I got to the top with my boots cut to 
pieces. Once on the top we had no farther difiGiculties till we reached 
the ‘aqaba of the Wadi Tima three days away. We passed through 
the country of the nomadic Mushajira, occasionally meeting 
shepherdesses with their flocks and beduins, and the second night 
arrived at the little village of Sha‘abat in the Bal ‘Ubeid country. 
None of the villagers had seen a European before, but as soon as 
they knew my name we were given a warm welcome. They had 
joined in the Hadhramaut peace and were grateful for the quiet 
lives they now led. Dinner of hot broth, cold mutton, and bread 
arrived late as usual. Salih and I were glad not to have to pound 
up dried fish for the night, and we did ample justice to the simple 
meal served among some ruins outside the village, where we had 
chosen to night instead of in a hot dar with the mosquitoes. 

Sha‘abat was a pleasant little village, and its fields and trees 
were all green from recent rain, but there were no ancient ruins. 
One old man said he would take me to some the next day. He 
was as good as his word, and early enough we were on the way to 
Ma‘abar. Though the road was no longer much used plainly it 
had once been important, for apart from the usual ^uTums and 
inscriptions and carvings of ibex and the sun and an occasional 
camel, it was from six to twelve lanes wide. But after an hour 
or two we went on to a minor road to Ma‘abar. We descended into 
a valley, our path lined with ^urums and one arranged like an aisle 
with an altar at the top. Here we were told a marble figure had 
been found. In a green field at the bottom was the white marble 
plinth of what had apparently been a lovely little rectangular 
temple. We scratched among the ruins on top of it and around 
it, but found no more than a few potsherds (PI. XVII, 1). 

After a light lunch and coffee with the old chief and his followers 
we left with his blessing. He had not seen a European before, 
never having left Ma‘abar, but we had corresponded on the subject 
of the peace. After an hour or two we got back on the old road, 
clearly the main road, and camped on the desolate jol near a water 
cistern, having seen a lot more graffiti and pictures of ibexes, suns, 
and crescent moons. 

Next day we feU in witt a couple of tMeves wHo made the uncon- 
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vincing explanatioii that they were sitting on a hill above the road 
waiting for a friend who had promised to bring them a present 
from the Bir. All through this country Bir "Ali is referred to as the 
Bir, the welb Balhaf as the Eas, the cape, and Mnkalla as the Snq, 
the market. The two men, one rather a bounder and the other 
quieter and more helpful, joined us, and presently we came across 
the Mujurra. We had been told it was a motor-road and it looked 
for all the world like one. The stones had been cleared off and 
piled along the sides, as- they are on our Hadhramaut tracks. 
Who had made it, I asked. The sons of "'Ad, was the reply : they 
used motors, too. It called up lovely visions of the young giants of 
the days of Genesis scorching over the jols in Austin Sevens as the 
young bloods do in Tarim to-day. Another explanation offered 
was that they were the tracks by which the prophet Salih’s she- 
camel had walked into the rock, for South Arabia also claims the 
prophet of Thamud in the north. Possibly these roads were cleared 
to enable large blocks of stones for building at Shabwa to be moved 
along them on tree trunks used as rollers. 

The Mujurra extended for miles and after gaps started again and 
reached almost to the ^Aqaba of Futura which leads down to Trma, 
On our way we had pointed out to us where Edlwa lay, one of the 
quarries of Shabwa, and we passed through another ancient quarry 
called Qudhih. After a long and gentle slope down we reached the 
*aqaba, and there near its top was a long well-carved Himyaritic 
inscription. I copied it, racing against the fading light, and we 
made out the words King So and So, son of King So and So ”, 

Trma ”, '‘4 leopards ”, from which we judged it commemorates 
a hunting expedition. But Mr. Philby will tell you about it. 

The ancients had built a splendid wide masonry descent called 
the Tariq 'Adiya or Adite Eoad, but, alas, it had practically 
disappeared, and when I reached the bottom the sole of my other 
boot was flapping loose. We had no water, but were all tired and 
fell asleep on the sand. 

I was awoken a couple of hours later by a feminine voice saying, 
'' Milk, milk.” Three beduin girls had brought us milk and water. 
All were comely and one quite lovely. With such company we soon 
came to life and cooked dinner, which our fair companions stayed 
to share. Afterwards they taught us beduin games on the sand, 
scratching mazes we had to follow to the centre, and a game of 
raids. It was midnight when they left to go home and we retired 
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to our blankets, and again in the morning they brought us fresh 
milk. 

Next day we wandered down the valley to Ma'fud, being greeted 
there in the usual tribal way by a salute of rifle fire. But the fashion 
in salutes in this area between the Hadhramaut and the western 
Protectorate is very alarming. Instead of firing straight up in the 
air they fire just above your head and you are supposed to look as 
if you liked it. As I am rather taller than the usual run of South 
Arabians I don’t like it at all. 

After lunch we parted with the Sheikh who had brought us from 
Yeb'eth, and we started off with the Muqaddam’s brother on three 
good camels for Shabwa, intending to night there. ‘Irma was full 
of ancient traces, rough buildings, and irrigation works, but the 

most interesting of all was the ‘aqaba by which we left it. Much 

of the ancient masonry the Sabseans had built remained, and, as 
our guide pointed out, it was wide enough for wheeled vehicles. j 

It was in fact about 16 feet wide, far wider than any built aqaba , 

I have seen elsewhere. He, too, repeated the story of the cars, 
but said that though he did not believe the ancients had them it ^ 

seemed clear they had used wheeled vehicles, at any rate to bring | 

the great cut stones to Shabwa. It was again dusk as we came down ^ 

this ‘aqaba, and I only had time to copy the first of three long 
well-cut inscriptions we saw. ^ 

In the morning we rode the remaining few miles to Shabwa, 
an island in the desert, noting the extensive signs of ancient cultiva- : ■ 

tion through which we passed, showing how in its prime Shabwa 
must have presented a fair sight of white buildings on a hiU set 
among green fields. A 

We entered through the traces of an ancient gateway, and 1 told ^ : 

our guide of Phny ’s story of the gate always left open for the incense, . : 

with a secretary of the King in attendance. ^ _ ? il 

“ Atid there no doubt is where he sat,” said he, pointing to an 
alcove coiresponding to those at the gates of a,ny Hadhrami town , 

to-day, where the clerk sits at the receipt of custorns. 

I found the ruins of Shabwa depressing in their uncared for 
desolation. We found the figure of a winged female holing a 
cornucopia, and after a considerable consumption of camels im 
we looked at the salt mines, and passed through another gate into 
the desert. These beduins have a fine custom as regard the camels 
milk. Any stranger may go up and start milking a camel, and li he 
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once begins the owner or anyone else will help him to get all he 
wants. We were glad enough of this custom, for we had before 
ns a twenty-hour ride over desert with not a drop, of water or 
particle of shade. It was pleasant enough at night, ^ but the endless 
climbing up and slithering down yellow dunes the height of houses 
on the 1st May decided me that I had had enough of theEub® al 
Khali when we got 'to A1 *Abr the following evening, having milked 
every camel we could find on the way. 

I find it interesting to compare the country of old with the country 
to-day, and to ask if the ci\dlization then was any better than now. 
Some people looking at the ruins and the miserable poverty and 
precarious life of the beduins living in and around them to-day 
are inclined to think it was, and one is tempted sometimes to agree 
because the medium in which the builders of those days worked 
was stone and more durable than the mud of to-day. And they 
certainly shaped their stones and carved their inscriptions in 
a way the Hadhramaut masons of to-day don’t do. But this apart, 
what are the two pictures ? The right comparison is, I think, not 
between the Himyar-Saba country of old and its present condition, 
but between the Hadhramaut then and now. 

Of old there was the coastal kingdom of Himyar based on Maipha 
metropolis or Sessania and Cana, and the interior kingdom of 
Hadhramaut based on Sabbatha or Sabota. The kings of these 
places took a heavy rake-off on goods passing through, there were 
constant wars and shifting of power. There was an educated class 
whp had a monopoly of learning, and there were beduins, the tribes 
of Kinda, who produced such a poet as Imru’l Qeis. The people 
of the towns seem to have produced nothing of any artistic value. 
Their agriculture was done with irrigation and bundvS and, to get 
a picture of village life, you should read Miss Catoii Thompson’s 
monograph. Hureidha, then Madhab, was a country village on 
the eastern outskirts of Saba. Did the coimtiy live on agriculture ? 
No, it lived on the incense trade. It was eventually the people in 
Greece, and Eome who paid for the temples of Sabota. 

To-day, to the east of the old kingdoms, there is the coastal 
kingdom of the Qu^itis, based on Mukalla, and the interior one 
of the Kathiris based on Seiyun. The rulers of these places and 
any others who can, take duties on goods passing through. There 
is an educated class principally of saiyids, and there are bediiin 
tribes, the descendants of the beduin tribes of old like the Sei'ar who 
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derive from Kinda, or the descendants of the Himyarites and 
Sahaans who have become beduins. Ruling dynasties of to-day 
were beduin yesterday and vice versa. Agriculture is carried out 
just as it was, but the country can no more live on it now than it 
did then. Before the war it was Java and Singapore which paid for 
the palaces of Seiyun and Tarim. 

When the Romans took the incense by sea the first Hadhramaut 
perished. The new Hadhramaut learnt to emigrate and get money 
abroad. Although they build in mud they build so extraordinarily 
well that they cannot be considered inferior to the Hadrami 
craftsmen of old. The fall of Singapore and Java has shown that 
the Hadhramaut of to-day would perish just as the one of old did 
if the country could not get money from abroad. 
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Eastern Pilgrimage. By P. D. Bacon. Small 8vo, 102 pp. 

Lutterwortli Press. 5s. 

This small book gives an excellent popular account of the Govern- 
ment, organization, and tenets of the various churches with which 
it deals. The author hardly does justice to the part au' inchoate, 
national spirit played in bringing about separation between,; 
Cliristians, in the course of the Christological disputes of the sixth 
and other centuries. Once, we grasp that these abstract and 
imimpoitaiit heresies ’’ correspond to differences of nationality, 
that the Copt or Syrian or Armenian concerned was resenting what 
he considered Greek or imperial dictation, and tvas brandishing 
any doctrinal catchword that the Greek happened to dislike as 
the standard of his owm independent nationality, there is some 
chance that the ‘‘ squabbles over mere technical terms ” may become 
intelligible to us. 

There are a few slips and misprints. We can hardly say — though 
many historians do say it — that the Council of Chalcedon in 451 
'' officially recognized ” the five greater Patriarchates. The word 
does not occur in any of the acts of any General Council ! It is 
true that by 451 the sees of Alexandria, Antioch and Borne 
were already in the habit of appointing the Bishops in undefined 
circles’’ round those Metropohses ” ; this was already an 
established custom by the days of Nicsea, and Chalcedon recognized 
the fact that by 451 Constantinople was doing the same in certain 
Anatolian provinces, so that what 'were afterwards called 
patriarchates were existing in the Roman empire : the Council 
extended the right to Jerusalem. The title seems to have been 
first used in what wms afterwards caEed the Nestorian ” '' Church 
of the East ”, in the empire that was then Sassinid Persia. The 
Patriarch or Catholicos of Seleucia-Ctesiphon ivas the first to adopt 
the title, at a local council meeting in 424. At this date as the 
author points out the Church forbade— for good political reasons — 
appeals outside its o'wn borders. Can liturgy ” mean '' The 
People’s work ” ? Liddell and Scott define it as originally a work 
undertaken in the time of Demosthenes voluntarily for the benefit 
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of the people. Then by derivation, in the time of Aristotle, it 
signified a rite in honour of some divinity and finally the Eucharistic 
rite. We agree, however, that the various Christian Liturgies 
are of various families, different enough to show that each important 
church could form its own, though also like enough to show that 
they are embodiments of a common tradition. Naturally each 
ancient church thought and said that its Liturgy was “ apostolic 
but an attempt to frame The Apostolic Liturgy ’’ out of the 
elements common to all these various rites is a conjecture only. 
The Monastery of Mt. Sinai is not “ built high on a jutting peak 
The Assyrians (p. 82) do not hold that they are descended from 
the lost ten tribes ; nor do they only use to-day the ancient 
estrangelo ’’ script in writing their native Syriac. Both they and 
their Jacobite ’’ neighbours use that script at times, but more 
as we use '' black-letter ’’ than as an ordinary script. Each of the 
two uses, for ordinary purposes, its own version of the old Syriac 
alphabet, and of course each holds that his own is the superior 
and original form. 

On p, 13, L 3, for '' Bphod ’’ should be read Ephor ”, the 
Greek word for superintendent. 

^99. • W. A. WiGRAM. 


The Loves and Wars of Baal and Anat, and Other Poems 
FROM Ugarit. By Cyrus H. Gordon. Princeton Oriental 
Texts, VoL IX, X 6|, pp. xviii -)- 48. Princeton University 
Press, 1943. 

The author of an Ugaritic Grammo/r published by the Papal 
Institute at Eome, unfortunately not obtainable in this country, 
presents translations of those passages in the texts from ‘Ras 
Shamra published by M. ViroUeaud which he considers clear. 
Interspersed summaries of the stories cover the passages, often 
pretty long, which are omitted ; they give the impression, rather 
odd in a series like this, of being intended for an uninstructed 
public, and are not always reliable. Thus it is said of the double 
line before II AB V 104 — Gordon uses a new system of numbering 
the tablets ; every variation is a fresh nuisance — on p. 14 : '' At 
this point the scribe took a recess and before continuing notes 
that he is returning to the story.” The explanation of such double 
lines, is, however, quite certain from Babylonian practice. The 
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scribe, copying from a series of tablets of a size different from Ms 
own, marks tbe end of an original tablet witli a double line ; line 104 
is a colopbon introducing the next tablet. On p. 28 tbe impression 
is given that the vision of El ceases at Keret II, 79 ; tMs is almost 
certainly erroneous. 

In general, the translations may^ be fairly recommended to the 
curious as sound ; but more points are doubtful than the italics 
indicate. In one or two places incautious wording leads to physical 
impossibilities. Thus, p. 17, “ Do not put a casement in the midst 
of the palace,” or p. 35, Dn^il ''picks himself up and sits in the 
entrance of the gate under the threshing floors that are in the barn 
This 'adrm may^ perhaps be compared with the adru in an Assyrian 
palace, to which a god goes in a procession, Waterman, Royal 
G&rrespondence, 'No. 65. The translation of mJif on p. 37 by " Handy- 
man ” is certainly wrong ; the word occurs in Egyptian as a loan- 
word, see A. H. Gardiner, Anastasi J, p. 20, ii. 7, and is the title 
of an important official. 

If it is right to say " Asherah ”, why is it necessary to write 
" K-th-r ”, when Philon Berytius gives, in the correct MSS., Xovawp ? 
The disputed sign may he philologicalh’' equivalent to Arabic tha 

in many^ words, including this, cf. the idol but it must 

uncpiestionably have been pronounced as a sibilant in the word 
for " six ”, and it seems improbable that it had any other value 
in speech than 

B . 800 , Sidney Smith.. 


Middle East 

Mukhtarat 'Min al-Adab al-'Arabi. An Arabic Chrestomathy 
for Advanced Students. Sf X 5|, pp. 370. Published by the 
American Council of Learned Societies. Washington, D.C., 1944. 

Books in Arabic tend to be so big that variety of reading matter 
can only be got at considerable expense. Chrestomathies, therefore, 
are welcome. This volume is selected from standard books and 
anthologies and covers a wide range of subjects. The only principle 
of arrangement is that the easier passages come at the, begiiming 
of the book; the earlier pages are all vowelled. Some of the 
selections are beneath the dignity of advanced students. At the 
end are pages in Spanish type and others in Hebrew and Syriac 
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characters. The pages have been reproduced by photography 
from printed or lithographed texts and the variety of scripts makes 
an ugly book. Some pages are a little smudged and a few dots have 
dropped out, but there is nothing which should be too great a 
strain on the advanced student. 

A. S. Tritton. 


Record and Description of the Old Semitic Inscriptions 
FROM Southern Arabia. By Dr. Khalil Yahya Nami, 
of the Fuad I University, Cairo. Cairo, 1943. 

In 1936 a mission, organized by the Fuad I University in Cairo, 
spent several months in the Yaman and Hadhramaut under the 
leadership of Dr. S. A. Huzayyin. Its results are being published 
as and when possible, and this book is a welcome contribution to 
the study of South Arabian inscriptions. Its author, Dr. Nami, 
accompanied the mission as epigraphist and linguistic expert, and 
has dealt very fully with the ninety-one inscriptions which rewarded 
its labours. No fewer than seventy-nine of them appear to be new, 
while all but two came from the Yaman. Some fifty-seven of these 
here recorded are at Na‘it, and about sixteen in much the same 
neighbourhood (at ‘Amran, Raida, etc.). A number of them are 
Thamudic ; two are from Hadhramaut, including one in the Minean 
dialect (reading from left to right) ; the rest are Sabaean. 

Many of these inscriptions are trivial personal records, though 
some present points of linguistic or epigraphic interest. Two of the 
new inscriptions refer to the NSRM YH'MN and his brother 
(or son) SDQ YHB of bani Hamdan already known to us from 
C.I.H. 287 (Glaser, 265, and also recorded afresh in No. 58 of the 
mission) ; but we still remain without specific epigraphic authority 
for assuming, as Dr. Hommel does, that NSRM YH'MN (or his 
brother/son) occupied the throne of Saba c. 200 to 180 b.c. All 
we seem to know is that these two persons were the chief princes 
of the Hashid branch of bani Hamdan, which soon after their time 
successfully, though perhaps only temporarily, challenged the 
hegemony of the Bakil branch, that had hitherto provided the 
kings of Saba. The only king of the latter branch invoked in these 
inscriptions is FE’M YNHB, king of Saba c. 140 to 120 b.c., to 
whom inscription No. 59 is dedicated. His Hashid contemporary 
and rival, ’LHN NHFN son of YRM 'WTR, is named in inscrip- 
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tions :19 and 26. In- the former his name was coupled apparentlj 
with both his sons^ though only one of the . names, Sh’EM ’WTE, 
has survived. The latter also appears in inscriptions 43 and 48, 
and is specifically mentioned as king in the second of these (c. 126 
to 105 B.C.). 

Another inscription from Nadt (hfo. 23) belongs to a considerably 
later date as the king invoked is DhMR'LY BYN (c. a.d. 20 to.40)' 
who appears to have been the father of the Charib«I ,(KRBX 
WTR YHhf’M) mentioned by the author of the Periplus. , Inscrip- 
tion No. 24 also seems to refer to the same king, while No. '70 
(copied in the Museum at San‘a) is still later, referring to RBShMSM 
NMRN who can scarcely have reigned earlier than about a.d. 200 
and is known to us from other inscriptions. 

The period covered by these inscriptions is thus seen to have 
been about four centuries from about 200 b.c. oiwards, though 
unfortunately we do not get from them any information about 
that period which was not already known to us. The wars of 
'LHN NHFN against Hadhramaiit and Qataban are mentioned 
in three fragments (Nos. 71 , 72 , and 73) copied by Dr. Nami in 
the San^a Museum, but they are too mutilated to be of much value. 
It has been suggested by Dr. Carl Rathjens that these towns on 
the northern edge of the San'a basin were wrecked by volcanic 
eruptions in the second or third century a.d. 

In the Thamudic group of graffiti illustrated on p. 110 of 
Dr. Nami’s volume, the fourth word, read by him as WSLB, would 
rather seem to be WSJIM, while the word below it may be RSM 
rather than SN-. Also his SYTM should probably be read as 
BSYTM. 

B. 802 , H. St. >J. B. Philby.' 


SaAdyah Gao2^ on the Influence of Music. By H. 6. Farmee. 
pp. xi + 109. London, Probsthain, 1943. 215. 

This valuable monograph is devoted to a difficult passage in 
Sa^adyah’s Kitab al-amandt wal4'tikdddt, written in Bagdad in 
a.d. 933. Farmer shows Sa^adyah's debt to the Muslim philosopher 
al-Kindi who again depended on ninth century Arabic translations 
from the Greek. The Arabic text, written by Sa'adyah in Arabic 
letters, has survived in two MSS. only (Oxford and Leningrad), 
both written in Hebrew letters. The wide difference between the 
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two texts shows how the original had been altered. Such an altera- 
tion has taken place in the passage in question. Farmer shows 
that where Sa'adyah himself— in accordance with al-Kindi — wrote 
of rhythms and beats^ the copyists substituted melodies and notes, 
making nonsense of the digest from al-Kindi. The best-known 
Hebrew translation of Sa'adyah’s book which was finished by the 
elder Ibn Tibbon in a.d. 1186, presupposes already the text in 
its altered form. But older translations, especially that called 
Pitron (paraphrase), were made on the basis of a text which showed 
still the original readings of Sa^adyah. Dr. Farmer is able to give 
the correct interpretation of the Khythmic Modes taken over by 
Sa'adyah from al-Kindi and to compare them with those of Arabic 
writers on music. 

B. 803. P. KaHLE. 


Life and Works of Ibn er Rumi. By Rhuvon Guest, pp. 14:3, 
9| X 6. Luzac and Co., 1944. 

The Abbasid poets have been curiously neglected of late by 
Western scholars ; it is thus all the more welcome that so accom- 
plished an Arabist as Mr. Rhuvon Guest should give us the fruits of a 
careful study of the writings of one of the most famous of them in 
a monograph packed with information and excellently documented. 
Ibn al-Rumi is not a very congenial figure to the romantic taste ; 
he must have been a pretty unpleasant character, judging by the 
remarkable ease with which he passed from outrageous flattery of 
a hoped-for patron, to the coarsest abuse of the same person when 
his hopes were disappointed or the patron lost his influence and 
wealth. '' My gratitude is near at hand, my grudge likewise, both 
good and evil last with me,” boasts this graceless poet ; but we must 
remember the ancient desert tradition and the ruthless times in 
which he lived, and not be hasty to judge by other standards. 
Ibn al-Rumi reveals a period of which we still know all too little, 
and his poems thus have a historical value all their own. Apart 
from the tedious ingenuity of panegyric and satire, the poet was 
capable of excellent descriptive and lyrical verse ; and at least 
one elegy rings true, Mr. Guest has furnished — ^at cost of what 
patient labour ! — an index of proper names as they occur in the 
Cairo MS. of the collected poems ; the arrangement follows the 
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AiaMc alptabetj wMch is rather confiisingj as all users of Brockeb 
maun have found. The notes contain a good sprinkling of quotations 
from the poems, set in the clear new Monotype Arabic, but unpointed. 
A brief review leaves no room for discussion of details ; but one 
may question the spellings miumuz and NubnJcM (despite the MS. 
support) and Qanmthimi. There are some lapses in the proof- 
reading, 

■B. 804 - A. J. Arberry. 


A Study of Muslim Ikscriptioks. By V. S. Behdrby. 8| x 5J, 

pp. 197. Bombay : Karnatak Publishing House, 1944. Es. 7. 

The kernel of this book is a summary of all the inscriptions in 
the Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica arranged in chronological order 
with full indices attached. To this is prefixed an introduction on 
the study of inscriptions. In it a beginner mil find weU-nigh aU he 
rvants to know about methods of study, how to utilize the knowledge 
he has acquired, and how to set it out for the benefit of others. 
The style of the introduction is all that it ought not to be. The 
author will not use one word if he can use two, or one syllable if 
he can use three. He has not mastered the use of the English 
articles and prepositions and makes adjectives which no native of 
England would dream of using. The book will be useful in India, 
but we hope that those who read it will also learn from it how not 
to write English. 

B. 805, A. S. Teitton. 


Ahmad b. at-Tayyib as-SarahsL By F. Rosenthal. (American 
Oriental Series, v, 26.) 10 x 7, pp. 135, map 1. Hew Haven, 
1943. 

In A.H. 271 the heir to the caliphate led an army from Baghdad 
to Palestine to meet the ruler of Egypt who was regarded as a rebel 
though he was in fact independent. One man summed up the 
campaign as, Child met child ; that is how children go to war.’’ 
The prince was accompanied by the man who had been his tutor, 
a tyq)ical scholar of the age who had taken all knowledge as his 
province and written about everything except grammar, though 
his knowledge of that subject has been praised. He had been 
a pupil of al-Kindi, the philosopher of the Arabs ; so he is more 
interesting for any light he throws on his master than for himself. 
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His writings are lost except for extracts preserved in the works of 
later scholars. He wrote on the campaign of 271/2, part of which 
is preserved by Yaqut, on the Sabians, from which big extracts 
are given in the Filifist and elsewhere. In a more frivolous vein 
are stories preserved in the hitdh al-Aglidnl ; some have little point, 
perhaps it is wiser to say that the point has been blunted by time 
and translation. ^ The list of works by as-Sarahsi is formidable 
though most were probably pamphlets. One cannot help wondering 
if it was worth while publishing the list. The writings are lost, 
the subjects are those dealt with by every scholar of the time, so 
the list describes the activity of ahFarabi or Ibn Sina or anybody 
else. Great industry has gone to the making of this book ; the 
medical books called for reference to the Latin translations of the 
Middle Ages, The phrase, his knowledge was wider than his 
intelligence,” looks innocent if unkind, but a long note shows that 
it implies a heresy hunt. A careful piece of work. 

d06 . A- S. Tritton. 


Galen on Medical Experience. By R. Walzer. 10 x 7f, 
pp. xii + 164. London, 1944. 

In the conclusion of his book on Arab Medicine Professor Browne 
asks whether the study of this branch of history can be justified. 
His question cannot yet be answered because there is not enough 
data upon which to form a judgment. Mr. Walzer’s pubhcation 
provides a little more evidence because though Galen is the author 
the presentation is Arab. 

The work will appeal to several differing interests. First there 
is the student of Greek philosophy. The Empiricist School up till 
now is represented by a single work, also by Galen. The student 
of the History of Medicine now has before him another complete 
text from the Bayt-uLHikmat or College of Translators, founded 
by al-Mamun. Thanks to the Greek fragments which were previously 
known it is possible to estimate the skill of those early translators. 
What is now wanting is to discover the Syriac version upon which 
Hubaysh worked. For there can be very little doubt that Galen 
wrote in Greek, that Hunayn translated this into Syriac, that 
Hubay^ translated this version into Arabic (this being the text 
which is here presented),, and that finally this version is translated 
into English. 


JEAS. OCTOBEE 1945. 
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How' does the English translation compare with the Syriac and 
the Arabic versions ? I think that Hubay^ had an advantage over 
Mr. Walzer. He was a practising doctor, I find that in several 
places Mr. Walzer has not rendered the technical Arabic word by 
the corresponding technical medical English word. That must be 
expected from a non-medical translator. Thus, (pp, 1K93) 

is not cataract ’’ but '' ophthalmia"’. Again, (pp. 66-139) 
is not sinews ” (I suppose he means '' tendons ”), although 
sometimes it does bear that meaning. Here it means nerves 
For the Greeks and Arabs taught that there were three hollow 
tubes in the body for the conveyance of Spirit (as Galen here Lints). 
These were the arteries, the veins, and the nerves. They never 
said that tendons were hollows Again, '' to press the place of the 
inner part of the pubes ” (p. 140) is anatomical nonsense. The 
ALTabic text states that the pressure was applied to ' ‘the region 
of the anus ”, that is, the perineeum (p. 67). 

I find one or two other mistranslations, possible translations, 
indeed, but surely not what Galen meant. Thus, AjwtJS ^\^/^\ 
(pp. 53-128) probably means “ complications ”, not “ therapeutic 
symptoms (What as a matter of fact are “ Therapeutic 
s 3 nnptoms ” '?) Again, jU-l means the whole genus of 

hot diseases, not “ feverish disease ” (pp. 64-137), of which fever 
is but one species. 

A much less important point is the transliteration. It is much 
to be desired that all translators should use the system advocated 
by the Royal Asiatic Society. But at least they should stick to one. 
On the same page I find the Arab translator’s name spelt Hubaish 
and Hubais, p. vii. But that is clearly a slip. 

The paper is excellent : the learning involved immense and wide. 
Mr. Walzer and those who helped him are to be congratulated. 
s . 807 , c. ElGOOB. 


Far East 

A Maker of Mobern China. By Albert J, Gabnier. 7| x 
pp. 117, with 4 illustrations. London : The Carey Press. 

This book has been produced “ as a small memorial to the life 
and work of a great and humble servant of Jesus Christ on the 
100th anniversary of his birth in the hope that it may present a 
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challenge to our young men and women to use what God has given 
them for the benefit of mankind and for the glory of God 
In his first section the author has briefly sketched the background 
of the scene in China when Dr. Timothy Richard went there in; 
1869. This helps considerably to make clear the magnitude of the 
task and of achievement in Dr. Richard's hfe work. He then 
carefully analyses in the second section the part played by this 
true missionary " throughout the many changes leading to the 
Revolution of 1911, and describes the big work Dr. Timothy Richard 
did in fostering and developing the Christian Literature Society 
for China, which for nearly twenty-five years he directed. 

The third section endeavours to discuss the trends of thought 
in the new China, criticizing Confucianism, Buddhism, and Com- 
munism as well as Christianity. The author concludes by the hope 
that the Chinese will relate their national as well as their individual 
life to God, as Timothy Richard asked, “ using and enjoying all 
His gifts both material and spiritual so that the ^ machine ' threaten- 
ing to kill the soul of the West will not kill the soul of China." 

The author has, unfortxmately, tried to pack too much into 
this small volume of 117 pages so that there is a tendency to feel 
the swamping of the personality of this great missionary, whilst 
giving only bare outlines of the history, philosophy, and religion 
of the country. But enough has been said, no doubt, to stimulate 
the interest of the young in this immense work for China. 

B . 808 . H. M. Lindsay. 


The Golden Wing — Family Cheonicle. By Lin Yueh-hwa, 
Ph.D. International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
11 X 8 -|, iv + pp. 175. 1 East 54th Street, New York, 1944. 
$ 2 * 00 . 

This war-time publication is a record of Chinese family life in 
a small market town in the Province of Fukien in recent times. 
The author, Dr. Lin Yueh-hwa, is an anthropologist, trained at 
Harvard, who has evidently acquired the analytical mind of the 
western scientist without losing, as so often happens, his interest 
in the details of everyday life of his own country. 

Customs connected with birth, betrothal, marriage, burial, and 
mourning ; ancestor worship ; the rites of New Year and other 
festivals ; litigation ; agriculture ; banditry ; the intricacies of 
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petty: trading all these and many other'' matters found 

minutely described. 

To the average western, reader the narrative may be somewhat 
involved and therefore tedious, but those interested in Chinese 
psychology, folklore, and customs wull find a valuable mine of 
accurate information. 

■ Dr. Lin’s style" is terse and ingenuous, a pleasant contrast to 
the turgid verbosity of the introduction. 

B , 809 - E. B. Howell. 


White OF Meeoeh. By Maubice Collis. 9 x 5|, pp. 99. : London : 

Faber and Faber. Ss. 6c?. 

This historical drama is described as an authentic enlarge- 
ment” of Siamese White, whem the author narrated so well the 
fascinating life-story of Samuel White, the English '' interloper ” 
who entered the service of the King of Siam towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, became Shahbander ” of Mergui, or 
Mergen (then part of Siam), incurred the VTath of the East India 
Company by his encroachments upon its privileges, and finally 
escaped to England with a fortune, after his Siamese employers 
had turned against him. 

Sir. Maurice Collis points out, however, that the play is not to 
be taken as merely a dramatic version of Siamese White, which 
was a biography and as such confined itself to facts ; the drama 
essays to furnish more intimate portraits of its characters by making 
them do and say things prompted by their known character and of 
which there might be actual record if fuller documents were at 
our disposal. 

Like everyt-hing from the pen of lix, Maurice Collis, the play 
makes delightful reading, but a lack of dramatic quality in the 
construction and the dialogue raises a doubt as to whether it 
would create an equally favourable impression upon the stage. 

B* 810 . J. CbOSBY. 


Thai-Ehglish Dictiokaby. By Geobge Bbabley McFarland, 
M.D. 9i X 6|, pp. 1,019, Stanford University Press, California, 
and Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 53$. 6d. 

The claim is made for this book that it contains a greater number 
of words than any other work of its kind, and it is certainly the 
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most imposing Siamese-English dictionary wMcli has appeared 
since the publication, in 1854, of the monumental compilation by 
Bishop Paliegoix. The late Dr. George B. McFarland was the 
son of a well-known American missionary at Bangkok, and spent 
the greater part of his hfe in Siam, so that he brought to his task 
the almost unique qualification of being bi-lingual This volume, 
the result of fifteen years of labour on his part, may not unfairly 
be regarded as having replaced Paliegoix as the standard authority. 

Dr. McFarland has included a large number of idiomatic phrases, 
and he has paid particular attention to the English equivalents of 
the names in Siamese of various trees, plants, birds and animals. 
The introduction contains useful information on the Siamese 
tongue, its alphabet, its system of tones and its pronunciation. 
(Dr. McFarland distinguishes as many as six tones, whereas most 
authorities are content with designating no more than five.) He 
has also affixed to each Siamese word an attempted phonetic 
equivalent, according to a system of his own devising. A phonetic 
system for the transliteration of Siamese words into European 
characters was promulgated officially by the Siamese Government 
in March, 1940, but Dr. McFarland could not be expected to make 
use of it, since his dictionary was compiled before that date. 

This work was first published at Bangkok in 1941, only five months 
before Siam became involved in the world war. Thereafter com- 
munication with Siam ceased,, but a few copies had reached the 
United States, a circumstance which made possible the production 
there, by the photolithographic process, of the present second 
edition. Now the Pacific war has come to an end the work should 
be kept up to date by periodical new editions, or by addenda, for 
at this moment the Siamese language is in a state of constant 
flux and change and new words are being coined continually to 
keep pace with modern requirements. 

^ J. Crosby. 


The Evolution of Buddhist Architecture in Japan. By 
Alexander Coburn Loper, III. xii + 330 pp. + 66 pL 
(211 figures). University Press, Princetown (Oxford University 
Press), 1942. £3 10s. 

This is a most valuable addition to the very meagre coUection of 
books on Buddhist temple architecture. It will be appreciated both 
by the archseologist and the student of Far Eastern architecture. 




for the author has dealt in detail with the evolution of Buddhist 
temple buildings from their earliest days in China until their intro- 
duction to Japan through the Kingdoms of Kokuli, Pekche. and 
Silk, which comprise the present Manchuria and Korea, to the 
end of the nineteenth century. He has clearly described the planning 
and construction of ancient temples in China, ruined down 'to the 
foundations, employing several existing examples in Japan that 
appear to have been faithfully copied from Chinese prototjrpes and 
have survived through the six main periods of Japanese architectural 
evolution. He has surveyed the complicated timber construction 
of temples and pagodas and given an insight into their relation 
to Japanese domestic architecture. 

It was American organizations whose generosity gave the author 
unique opportunity for thorough research on the spot. Similar 
organizations in this coimtry have failed on several occasions to 
give British architects the chance of similar work in the field, 

Mr. Loper covered a wide area during his short sojourn in the 
East. One may marvel that he was able to gather so much informa- 
tion in such a short time, considering the many difficulties that 
beset investigation in China and Japan. 

The bibliography is in itself most illuminating. Out of 210 works 
consulted only sixteen are in European languages. The author 
who has spared no trouble in obtaining first-hand information from 
Asiatic sources, also reminds us of the wealth of classical literature, 
historical records and valuable works of reference which must 
remain unavailable to all but Orientalists, 

The probable destruction of historic edifices in Japan makes it 
regrettable that this volume is not richer in illustrations, but the 
present paper shortage may be to blame. Finally, a word of apprecia- 
tion is due to the unnamed draughtsman who prepared the masterly 
isometric perspectives and sections which give such a vivid picture 
and add to the understanding of the architectui*al layout and 
intricate construction of Far Eastern secular buildings, 

Oliver Bebeorb. 


South-East from Serampore, By E. A. Payne. 7| x 5, pp. 92. 
London : The Carey Press, 1945. 55. 

These are chapters setting forth the story of Baptist missionaries 
in Amboyna, Java, and Sumatra at the beginning of the last 
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century. It is a deserved tribute to pioneers and a valuable addition 
to tbe history of the Malayan region at the time of Eaffles, who 
found these missionaries educated gentlemen and encouraged them. 
Educated,, yes. Trowt, for example, the son of a shoemaker, sailed 
from Portsmouth in 1814 with a library for the voyage that included 
Marsden’s History of Sumatra, Watson’s Apology for the Bible, 
the Greek Testament, the Hebrew Bible and an account of the 
seventeenth-century persecution of the Waldensians. Such was, 
the equipment for men eager not only to preach the simple Word 
to simple Muslims who had a simpler creed than theirs, but hoping 
to convince more erudite Muslims, absorbed had they known it in 
a mysticism compact of ideas from the Sufi, the Yogi and the 
Neo-Platonist, ideas then outside the range of European reading 
and European sympathy. Some of the biographies open vistas 
that excite curiosity. What was the end of Nathaniel Ward who 
walked into the Batak country without shoes and stockings, in 
a Malay dress and a straw hat ”, and who having lost money over 
agricultural speculations still refused to leave Sumatra, until after 
more than thirty years his name disappeared from the annual 
report of the Baptist Society. 

The author is vague as to the race of converts. Many Bataks 
are Christians. But surely Javanese Muslims never change their 
faith. The names given for individual converts are neither Malay 
nor Javanese, and in thirty-four years I never heard of a Muslim 
in Malaya abjuring Islam. Eurasians are Christians, and so are 

Java’s immigrants from Amboyna and Minahassa. 

Many of these pioneers essayed translating the Gospels into Malay 
and Javanese. Missionary translators are severely handicapped 
by that insistence on the literal rendering of an inspired book. 
t^Good Shepherd,” for example, has an honourable connotation 
in EngHsh, but the only literal equivalent in Malay is competent 
herd ” with such an implication of mean employment that to the 

Malay Muslim the phrase is profane nonsense. 

Surely the day is past for Malaya to be termed Malay ? And 
even if he does not read Dutch, the author could have discovered 
from Mr. Furnivairs Netherlands India that the Badris (p. 49) 

were fanatical Sumatran Muslims. 

^ ^^3 E. 0. WiNSTEDT. 
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Kambuja-Db^a or An Ancient • Hindu Colony in Cambodia. 
By E. C. Majumdar.' 9| X pp. iv + 165. University of 

Madras, 1944. Rs. 4. 

In these valuable lectures Dr. Majumdar has collected all the 
epigraphical matter on a region that is practically the preserve of 
a band of French pioneers headed by M. Coedes and a band of 
Indian scholars that includes the present author and K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri. French and Indian research has tended to stress epigraphical 
and archeological studies. But inscriptions and temples are liable 
to give a somewhat exaggerated idea of Indian influence, being 
generally the work of foreign rulers and their Hindu 
of which the Brahmins at Bangkok and Pnom-penh are survivals 
in culture A proper perspective calls for the correlation of the 
studies indicated with investigation into the life and customs of 
the modern descendants of the builders of the Angkors and Bayon, 
in quest of the pre-Hindu element in their civilization. 

Dr. Majumdar points out that, as in Java, so in Indochina Indian 
colonies perished in the thirteenth century when India herself 
succumbed before the Moguls. He also makes the doubtful claim 
that Indian colonizations in the Far East was not an imperialism 
in any form, political or economic Though this may be verbally 
true, scholars, at any rate, have to take into account the implica- 
tion of words like imperialism and democracy, and it is safer to 
stick to things that we can touch and see Hindu colonists put 
the Cambodian into nether garments, built temple and asrama, 
gave some of the people an alphabet and a literature, introduced 
a rich, if alien, folk-lore, inspired or at the very least stimulated 
a great art. On the other hand Hinduism, cut off from the bulk 
of the population by caste, proved so little suited to export that 
(outside Bah) it was everywhere supplanted by Buddhism or Islam. 
Hindu colonists brought foreign kings and djmastic and com- 
mercial wars, and if Indochina had slavery already, yet the immense 
building programme of its new rulers and priests must have fostered 
it beyond measure. The Hindu failed, too, as Europe has failed, 
to convert the Cambodian, the Thai, and the Malay into a trader 
able to compete with the Indian and the Chinese. Even the kings, 
the high officials, and the nobility ’’ are found by Dr. Majumdar 
to have been inspired by high ideals of piety, and renunciation of 
this world, the latter hardly a qualification for administrators. 
As in modern Siam, the people were taxed for the benefit 
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of tie capital, tie residence of a king wio was an incarnafe 
god ; and dictators iave lately provided a signal example of tie 
danger of mortal pretensions to divine attributes. Tie extravagant 
beauty of Cambodian sculpture and arciitectnre covers a multitude 
of administrative failings in tie eyes of posterity. It is a strange 
ptenomenon tiat almost simultaneously tie same extravagant 
beauty swept across Europe as well as Asia for a few centmies, 
and tien passed away. ^ 

R* 0. WlNTSTEBT. 


India 

A Short History of India. By W. H. Moreland and Atul 
Chandra Chatter JEE. 2nd Edition. X SJ. pp. 548 -f- xi^. 
Longman’s. 21s. ■ 

This work of two men eminently qualified by their services and 
knowledge had already established itself as the most comprehensive, 
trustworthy and impartial of tie one-volume histories of India. 
Here Sir Atul Chatter] ee, left unaided by his colleague’s death, 
has corrected the few trifling errors in the first edition, and has 
added six chapters giving an admirably succinct account of a period, 
1919 to 1943, which saw great political development. The writer 
makes no attempt to pass final judgment on events whose story is 
not completed, or which are still under examination. Still less does 
he profess to forecast the future. He gives, however, a very clear 
description of what has led to the present situation, and indicates 
in particular the vast strides made towards the recognition of India’s 
nationhood by the world. No better basis could be found for the 
study of Indian history, whether ancient or modern. 

B , 81 S . P. R. Cadell. 


Woven Cadences of Early Buddhists (Sutta-Nipata). By 
E. M. Hare. 8| X 5|, pp. 229. Printed by Harrison’s and 
Crosfield, of Colombo, Ceylon. 

The Sutta-Nipata is the fifth division of the fifth Nikaya, the 
Khuddaka-Nikaya, of the Sutta Pitaka, or Basket of Discourses, 
in the Pali Canon of the Southern School of Buddhism. The 
Khuddaka-Nikaya contains a number of famous Scriptures, of very 
different content, age, and worth, some of the most famous divisions 
or chapters being the Dhammapada, the XJdana, the Itivuttaka, 
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the famous Psalms of the Brethren Bhikkhns and Bhikkhunis 
and the Jataka-mala' or Birth Stories. There seems, however 
a general concensus of opinion that the Sutta-nipata, while itself 
containing passages of unequal age, is perhaps the oldest book in 
the Canon, and Pausboll, after declaring that the Mahavagga; .at 
any rate is very old, somewhat cynically adds that “ there can 
be no doubt that it contains some remnants of primitive Buddhism 
In any event it is, as Mr. E. M. Hare points out, an old and 
i.mportaiit anthology of early Budd,hism,’’ and any new translation 
is of importance to students of the Dhamma. 

In 1874 Sir Muttu Coomara Swamy translated the first thirty 
of its seventy Suttas into English (published by Triibner and Co.), 
but the first complete translation seems to be that of Pausboll 
in the Sacred Books of the East, Volume 10. Then, in 1932, Lord 
Chalmers produced the first mixed metrical and prose translation 
as Volume 37 in the Harvard Oriental Series, in an attempt to 
reproduce sometliing of the original format and style. Now Mr. Hare 
has prepared a new translation, also in the original mixture of 
prose and verse, and the question is once more raised as to the 
propriety of such an attempt. Is any verse translatable as verse, 
as between two utterly dissimilar languages ? The word verse 
must be used advisedly, for it is not suggested that the Pali original 
could fairly be described as poetry. And whatever the metre adopted, 
in the absence of that elusive factor which turns verse into poetry 
is there any great point in turning the Pali lines into such an English 
verse that it reads as prose cut up into lengths, and is not much 
better ? Is not the musical yet pow^erful prose that produced our 
greatest literature, including the Bible, better than this rather weak 
and uninspiring verse ? I speak, of course, of the form of the 
translation, for the meaning is always clear. 

Compare Book 1.12.4 in FausbolFs prose 

/'He who has penetrated all the resting places of the mind, and 
does not wish for any of them, such a Muni indeed, free from covetous- 
ness and free from greediness, strives no longer, for he has reached the 
other shore.” 

And Lord Chalmers'^ verse : — 

" Alive to errors all, 
a prey to none, the Sage 
harbours no want, wants naught ; 

—across the Flood is he.” 
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As between Lord Chalmers’ and Mr. Hare’s verse there is a 
difference which need not imply that one is better than the other. 
Take, for example, the '' Greatest Blessing ” Sutta. 

Lord Chalmers begins :— ' 

’Tis shunning fools, consorting with the wise, 
and heartfelt worship of the worshipful ; 

’tis life hi scenes befittmg spent, a past 
of garnered goodness, aspiration high . . 

Compare Mr. Hare’s shorter metre and crisper idiom 
“ Serving the wise, not serving fools, 

The worship of the worshipful, 

This is the greatest luck. 

In a fair land to dwell, good wrought 
In past, to have high aims for self ...” 

As poetry, I confess to preferring Mr. F. L. Woodward’s version 
of such fragments as he translated for his Some Sayings of the Buddha, 
and if it be argued that the content of the Sutta is more important 
than its form I can only to a limited extent agree. Will any Western 
Buddhist ever be inspired by the prose or verse in which the Pali 
Canon now appears in English, as his forbears were by the English 
version of the Bible ? The very nobility and music of the form in 
which the Message appears helps to convey its meaning, and the 
West has yet to find a translator worthy of the Dhamma which so 
many Westerners are studying and which all so desperately need. 

B, 816 , Christmas Humphreys. 


Vasanta Vilasa, an Old Gujarati Phagu. Edited by Kantilal 
B. Vyas. X 5, pp. lxxvi + S6, 4 pL Bombay: N. M. 
Tripathi and Co., 1942. Es. 2* 8*0. 

. This is an edition of an Old Gujarati poem as charming and 
naive as the Pervigilium Veneris, It is a valuable contribution to 
the literature on Old Gujarati. The collation of texts, the introduction 
and notes are all most useful and the plates excellent. A translation, 
however, is needed and a vocabulary to facilitate linguistic study. 

It is, moreover, doubtful whether any detailed linguistic work is 
desirable until the full text (including the Sanskrit quotations) 
of the Scroll now in the Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, has been 
published. This Scroll was prepared, as the colophon shows, in 
A.D. 1452 for the personal use of Depala, raja of SrimMa (Bhinmal) 
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under tie Gujarat sultan Qutb-iid-din .Airnad. ■ Fragments aieady 
.publislied indicate a close relationsHp.to Mr. Vyas’s C MS. (wMcli ' 
came into .Ms hands too late for use .in collation), and as it is^tlie 
only dated MS., there can be no definitive text until it has been 
collated with the other three. 

The pMlological notes do not attain the standard of the rest of 
the work, and there is much which could and should be omitted. 
The analysis of metre in the Introduction is incomplete and needs 
revision. Use should be made of the researches of H. Jacbbi, 
L. Alsdorf, P, 0. Gune among other scholars. 

It would be wrong, however, to allow these considerations to 
blind one’s eyes to the outstanding merits of Professor Yyas’s work. 
B , 8 if . Alfeed Master. ' 


Kamsavaho of Eama Pahivada. Edited by A. N. Ufadhye. 

7| X 5, pp. i-1 4- 213. Hindi Grantha Ratnakara Kavyalaya. 

Bombay, 1940. 

This poem was written about a.d. 1740 as a Prakrit text-book 
by a Malayalam panivada or actor-musician-playwright of classical 
Sanskrit drama. The author also wrote a Prakrta-vrtti or com- 
mentary on Vararuci’s Prakrta-sutram {usually known as the 
first nine chapters of the Prakrta-prakasa) the influence of which 
can be traced in the poem. Its language may be regarded as 
Maharastri, sprinkled here and there with what are called 
Sauraseni characteristics ” and containing some Magadhi forms, 
such as aJiaJce (aliaam) and hdlana (Icdrana), It is thus a blend of 
the three cMef styles, Maharastri predominating. It is of no primary 
evidential value for pMlological purposes, but makes a useful 
introduction to the older literature. A chdyd, probably the work 
of the author, makes his meaning clear. 

The poem contains a large variety of Sanskrit metres and a point 
of special interest is the use of the Dravidian head-rime, in 
Malayalam prdsmn, e.g. _pangaMiau ta, bhavarn, cieam 
sansanam hi samaamo suhassa. 

Head-rime is normally used as a metrical device, but here it is 
a mere poetical ornament like the end-rimes, alliterations, and 
identical rimes, wMch also occur. 

The editor has added to Ms critical text a scholarly introduction 
with translation, glossary, and notes. The hook is well produced 
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and is a worthy successor of Professor Upadhye’s previous editions ' 

of Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apabhram& texts. 

Albeed Mastee. 

Peshwa Bajieao I AND Maeatha Expansion. By V. G. Dighe. 

7i X 5, pp. x,+ 235. Bombay, 1944. 

It is usual to regard Balaji Visvanath Bhatt (1714-1720) as the 
first Peshwa, for, although the ofiSlce of Peshwa or Mukhya Pradhan 
dates back to Sivaji’s Ashta Pradhan, he was the real founder of ' 

that fine of rulers who gradually supplanted the rajas of Satara 
as heads of the Maratha confederacy. His son Balaji Eao I (1720- ■ 

1740) adopted a policy of territorial aggrandizement with which 
Mr. Dighe’s volume is concerned. 

Since the publication of Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas 
much valuable material has come to hght. Mr. Dighe has made i 

good use of the Marathi sources preserved in the Peshwa’s Daftar, 

and the Persian correspondence contained in the Jaipur Akhbarat, 

He has also been able to consult the works of Pissurlencar and 
Braganza which are based on original Portuguese records in the 
Goa archives. Mr. Dighe’s researches are an important contribution > ! 

to the history of the growth of Maratha power. To him we are : 

indebted for the first detailed account of the Maratha struggle with • 

the Sidis of Janjira. The bibliography is useful and the footnotes T 

are valuable. 

j B . 819 . C. Collin Davies. p 

; The Eaely Muslim Expansion IN South India. ByF. Vbnkataea- ' 

MANYYA. 9J X 6|, pp. vi + 216. University of Madras, 1942. ; , 

This monograph is a carefully written and detailed account of ^ 

Khalji and Tughluq penetration into the Deccan and Southern 
' India until the foundation of the Bahmani kingdom in the Deccan j; 

j and the growth of Hindu power in Vijayanagar. The ground has f' 

J already been covered by S. K. Aiyangar in his Bmith India and her ■ " 

Muhammadan Invaders ; by Ishwari Prasad in his History of the 
Qaraunah Turks ; by Agha Mahdi Husain in his Rise and Fall of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq-, and by Wolseley Haig in the third 
volume of the Cambridge History of India. The chief value of 
Mr. Venkataramanyya’s book lies in the fact that he has been 
able to correct the errors of his predecessors as, for example, where 
he shows that there is no evidence that MaHk Kafur’s espedition 
went further south than Madura {vide pp. 68-9 and pp. 70-1). 
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Unfortimately tlie author fails to pro^dde us with maps or a 
critical bibliography; -and, what is worse, uses in his footnotes 
abbreviations that will mystify conscientioins students. 

C. CoLLiH Datibs. 

MisceUaoeous 

The Story of Irish Orientalism. By M. Mansoor, Ph.D.' Fore- 
word by Professor R. M. Gwynne, S.F.T.C.D. 81 x 5|,, 
pp. 61, ill. 10, .Dublin: Hodges, Figgis and, Co. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1944. 5s*. 

Several sinaE and interesting publications have been issued lately, 
of which the object is to introduce us to the personalities who have ' 
helped to bring the literature and culture of tMs or that Oriental 
country to the notice of our countrymen. The book under review 
is of this tj^ie, but strikes a new line in collecting together a, „ con- 
spectus of Oriental scholars connected with Ireland, who^ have dealt 
with any country of the East. The -writer begins with a sketch, 
necessarily somewhat shadowy, of the influence of the Near East 
on early Irish travellers and ascetics, but with the seventeenth 
century he opens up an unexpected vista of Irish names, which have 
left their mark on Oriental study. We find notices of the Ushers, 
of E. W. Lane, of Stanley Lane-Poole, of Yincent Smith, Sir George 
Grierson, and many others, the bulk of whom have been alumni 
of Trinity College, Dublin. Not a few of the great names introduced 
to us have been valued founders or supporters of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and many of our readers may remember the honour done 
by the Society in 1928 to one who was perhaps the most remarkable 
of the series, Sir George Grierson, on whom the Government .con- 
ferred the peculiar distinction of the Order of Merit. The author 
is not himself an Irishman, but he has studied at Trinity College 
with distinction under Professor Gwynne and others, and he has 
obviously devoted a remarkable amount of labour to bringing 
together the information he gives us. He has, perhaps rightly, 
confined himself almost entirely to the sphere of scholarship, but 
it would have been interesting if we could have had some sidelights 
on the Oriental leanings of poets like J. C. Mangan, with their 
^'Keramanian Exiles their ''Howling Songs'’, their "Three 
Kbalendeers ", and the like, -which haunt the .memory with their 
wonderful association’- of mystery and exuberance. 

821. ■ 1, D. Maclaoan. 



anniversary general meeting 

loth May, 1945 

Sir EicW WtaWt. President, in tke Oh.it, regretted that 

during the year the following Members had died •- 

^ at Ch»le. Bell, Mr. W. B. Cmm, Mr. E. Edward., Sir Wiilitn 

The following resigned : — 

Mr. H. E. Faulkner, Eev. Dr. H. H. Gowen. 

Thirty new members took up their election •- 

Their Highnesses the Maharajas of GwaUor, Jaipur, Jodhpur 
and Bikaner the Nawab of Rampur, and the Raja of Aundh • 
Sir ^drew Caldecott, G.C.M.G. ; Professor H. G. Rawlinson; 
Rt_ Rev^ J. C^Ryan ; Rev. C. J. Cooper ; Dr. L. Boas ; Captain 
C. F^A. Schaefer ; Lt.-Com. G. C. Miles ; Lieut. J. St. M. Ramsden ; 
Pandit Hand &ishna Pathak; Sayid Tawfiq Wahaby; Messrs. 

i' ^^7 1 t Lakshmi Dhar, C. E. Godakumbura, 

E Haddad, F. S. Harris, M. C. Hony, C. D. S. Sharma, T. W. 
Thacker, S D. Vashti, C. E. Wurtzburg; Mesdames H. Sehgman, 
El. M. StaM, and Sopliis Young. 

Lectures. 

“ Indian Influence in the Malay World,” by Sir Richard Winstedt. 
‘‘ The Appreciation of Indian Music,” by Mr. Narayana Menon. 
“ A Seventeenth Century Arakanese Love Poem,” by Mr. Maurice 
Collis. 

“ James Lewis alias Charles Masson,” by Dr. R. B. Whitehead. 
“ From Cana (Husn Ghorab) to Sabbatha (Shabwa) : the Southern 
Arabia Incense Road,” by Mr. Harold Ingrams. 

“ Sea-Voyages of Discovery by the Ancient Greeks and Romans 
to India and beyond,” by Professor E. H. Warmington. 

Universities Essay Prize.— So award was made. 

Burton Memorial Medal. — This medal was presented to Mr. H. 
Ingrams, C.M.6., O.B.E., by the President. 

Society s Publications, 1944-5. — Owing to war conditions there 
were no publications. A monograph on The Magadhas by Dr. B. C. 
Law was in the press. 

Donations. — His Grace the Duke of Westminster again remitted 
£100 of the normal rent of the premises. 
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AKNIVERSABY GEKERAL MEETIA'G 

Officers AND Membees 

Professor W. P. Yetts was elected an Honorary Vice-Presidenf • 
Profe.Bor E D. Edwards, Honorary Secretary ; Dr. L. D. Ball' 
Honorag- tbra.iaa ; and Jlr. J. H. Lindsay, Honorary Treas^; 
Mr. E. B. Howell was elected a member of Council 
mr conations did not permit of the publication of a list of 

the Society s Members and of its Eules. 

The Society was again greatly indebted to Messrs. T. L Wikou 
and Mp'^^ Sohcitors since 1886, for their generous advice 

. Slessrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co. were elected Professional 
tn^tois honorary 

oni-hTw^T''*™” ^ipon the above Report, the President called 
the Hon. Treasurer, who made his annual statement 

“When redwing our finances for 1943 I was rash enough to 
promise that the funds of the Society would be in a healthier condi- 
tion m the present year (1944). Yet our balance at the end of the 
year was only £41 12s. 3d. while for the three previous years it had 
been over £200 The story of the British Academy annual grant 

Ann w explanation. In 1942 we received 

£400 grants for m2 and 1943. In 1943 came £200, the grant for 
1944, and m 1944 nothing at aU, as the British Academy thought 
with some justification, that we should not receive the grant for 1946 
ti 1 that year. We may be confident that this welcome sum, for 
^^hose help in the past we cannot be too grateful, wiU be found in 
next years accounts. 

“ In spite of the size of our balance, I stiU maintain that our 
position is healthier than before, because after a decHne of ten 

SrietX and our receipts from the sale of the 

Societys both show a substantial increase, and that is a 

fm mAfb r If «an continue to enlarge 

Z Z r “‘I a still better market 

My kt auT ’ position will steadily improve. Our rooms are 

“ Tht h Z T ^ faucial comer, 

in «11 SLA However, only by the most rigid economy 

cutting out all hbrary expenditure. There are many things on 
w ich we ought to be spending more, but our financial position. 
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though, not so perilous as two years ago, is still far from safe. Items 
for further expenditure, when money may be available, must be 
chosen with the greatest care.’’ 

Sir Patrick Cadell, in moving the adoption of the Report and 
the Statement of Accounts, drew attention to the successful 
administration of the Society during a dif&cult period, and with 
a narrow margin of resources. This was due to the unremitting 
personal attention of the President and the devoted work of 
Mrs. Davis. The large number of new members, especially from 
India, and their high quality indicated that the reputation of the 
Society was being fully maintained. This was a matter of great 
importance when the better organization of the cultural relations 
between Great Britain and the East was receiving much attention. 

Sir Josiah Crosby, in seconding the proposal, said it was of happy 
augury that the annual meeting should be ta kin g place almost 
simultaneously with the declaration of Victory Day in Europe. 
But an Oriental society could not forget that it still remained 
for the United Nations to defeat Japan. Only when that victory 
had been achieved, would the Society be able to resume in full 
measure its former activities. Meanwhile the Society’s oflaeers, 
particularly the President and Mrs. Davis, were to be congratulated 
on the success of their tireless efforts. 

The Report was unanimously adopted. 

The President said that now the war had passed, it was frightening 
to cross Berkeley Square and realize how few yards had stood 
between the Society and extinction. The Society was unique among 
private Oriental institutions in owning a large library ; and on its 
shelves MSS. and books had had to remain which, like the Secretary, 
Mrs, Davis, would he quite irreplaceable. Had the library gone, 
the hushed atmosphere would have gone, and the Society would 
have wanted a new motto : stat numinis umbra. But the banyan- 
tree had weathered the blitz— apart from the temporary loss of 
a few leaves from its journal — and was encouraged to hope for fresh 
aliment from the sedulous attention of Government committees. 

The adventitious limelight of war had been upon the Society. 
British Orientalists had figured in a patriotic series of books along 
with British Circuses and the British Music-hall. And the Society’s 
fame had been spread before India in a Hindustani broadcast. 

Oriental scholarship, though never likely to be popular, could 
be of practical use. Sir Louis Dane had induced an Amir of 

JBAS. OCTOBEB 1945. 



THE SOCIETY’S RECEIPTS AND 


RECEIPTS 

Balance at 31 st Deoenibeb, 1943 . ' ■ . ■ 

Subscriptions — , 

Bellows . . . . \ 

Non-Resident Members 
Student and Miscellaneous 
Bellow Compounders . 

Non-Resident Compounders 

Grants — 

GoYemment of Burma 
Government of P.M.S. 

Government of Hong Kong 
Government of India . . ] 

Government of Straits Settlements ! 


Rents Received . 
Journal Account — 
Subscriptions . 
Additional Copies Sold 
Pamphlets sold 


BrVIDENDS . 

Sale op Catalogue . . 

Sale of Centenary^ Volume . 
Commission on Sale of Books, 1943 
Landlord’s Proportion of War Baivlage 
TICK, 1943 AND 1944 
SuNDEY Receipts . . 


CONTEIBU 


£ 

s. 

d. 

296 

2 

0 

321 

18 

0 

13 

14 

2 

50 

8 

0 

57 

0 

0 

15 

15 

0 

20 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

283 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 


341 

8 

0 

60 

13 

6 


11 

10 


£ d. 
223 8 7 


739 2 2 


334 5 0 
482 10 0 


402 13 4^ 
73 17 1 
13 4 7 
5 8 
27 13 4 


95 8 0 

42 5 5 



Note 

£1,306 11s, Sd. is outstanding as a liability, to 
be transferred to a separate compounded sub- 

scription aoooimt when general funds permit. 


£ 2,434 13 2 



payments fob 1944 


PAYMENTS 


House Account — 

Rent and Land Tax . ; m * 

Rates, less those defrayed by ienants 

Gas and Lightness those defrayed by Tenants 

Coal and Coke 

Telephone ..•••• 
Cleaning ...•*•• 
Insurance . . ■ • 

Repairs and Renewals » . . . 

Leasehold Redemption 
Salakies and Wages . • * ■ . • 

Peintinq and Stationeby * . , . _ . 

JouENAL Account — 

Printing . . . : • . 

Postage . . . • ' ■ ,* , * 


Libkary Expenditure . • • • • 

General Postage ..•••* 
Sundry Expenses — 

Teas . . . * , 

Lectures . . . • * i 

National Health and Unemployment Insurance 
Storage of Books . • * • 

War Damage Contribution, 1944 
Fire-watching Expenses . . • • 

Other General Expenditure 

Balance at 31st December, 1944 — 

Cash at Bank in General Account 
Cash in Post Office Savings Bank 
Cash in hand ..••** 


)f Receipts and Payments with the Books 
ad have verified the Investments therem 
said Abstract to he true and correct. 
WATERHOUSE, Professional Auditor, 

ENTHOVEN, Auditor for the Council. 

LE MAY, Auditor for the Society, 


I have examined the above Abstract < 
and \’ouchers of the Society, a. 
described, and hereby certii^ ^ 

Countersigned g. 


30th October, 1945. 


LEASEHOLD REDEMPTION FUND, 1944 


BaMNCB; 1/1/44. . 

Traksierfkom General Account . 
Dividends to be Eb-invested 


£ s. d, 
854 10 3 
30 10 6 
29 15 2 


Balance eepr,ese,nted 
BY £857 Is. Sd , 34% 
War Lo,an 
C ash at Bank 


Eeceots 

Balance, 1/1/44 . . . . 

Sales . ^ . 

Interest on Deposit , 


^ t. d. £ 


885 0 9 
29 15 2 


- 914 15 11 
m 4 15 ll 


SPECIAL FUNDS, 1944 

Oriental Translation Fund 

Payments 

. 127 18 2 Eental op Type . 

. 59 4 8 Binding 50 Vol. XX 

. 6 0 31/12/44 Balance carried to* 

SUM3IARY . . , . ' . 


£187 8 10 


Eoyal Asiatic Society Monograph Fund 


Balance, 1/1/44 . 

Sales 

Contribution towards Publica- 
tion OP Vol. XXIV . 


141 11 10 Binding 100 Vol. XIX . 

22 13 2 31/12/44 BALANCE CARRIED TO 

Summary .... 


£214 5 0 


£214 5 0 


SUMMARY OF SPECIAL FUND BALANCES 31st DEO», 19i4 


Oriental Translation Fund 
Boyal Asiatic Society Mono- 
graph Fund 


182 12 1 [ Cash at Bank— 

I On Current Account , 331 17 1 

209 5 0 On Deposit Account . 60 0 0 


INTESTMENTS. Nii. 


Balance, 1/1/44 . 
Sales . 

Dividends . I 


TRUST FUNDS, 1944 

Prize Publication Fund 

• J i \ 25 Vol. XIV AND 25 

. 15 10 7 Vol. XVII .... 

. 18 0 0 31/12/44 Balance carried to 

Summary . . 


Balance, 1/1/44 
Dividends , 


Gold Medal Fund 

78 10 6 Token Medal . , 

9 15 0 31/12/44 Balance carried to 

Summary , . . ... .... ■. 


£88 11 5 


Balance, 1/1/44 
Dividends . 


UNrvEEsiTiEs Prize Essay Fund . 

IK ? ( Balance carried to 

. 20 15 4 Summary . . . , . 205 210 


£205 2 10 


£205 2 10 


Balance, 1/1/44 . 

Dividends . , .. . 

Income Tax Rebate, 1940/41-42/43 


Dr. B. G, Law TeUST AOCODNT 

31/12/44 Balance oaesied to 


£ *. d, 
147 11 1 
10 19 7 
35 9 4 

£194 0 0 


Sdmmaby . 


£ #. rf. 
194 .0:.0 

£194 "o 0 


SUMMARY OF TRUST FUND BALANCES, 1944 


Prize Publication Fund 
O oLD Medal Fund . . 

Dniveesities Prize Essay Fund 
Db. B. 0 . Law Trust account 


175 3 11 
83 13 11 
205 2 10 
194 0 0 

£658 0 8 


31/12/44 Cash at 
Current Account 


Bank on 


658 0 8 


£658 0 8 


Trust Fund Investments 

£600 Nottingham Corporation 3% Irredeemable “ B Stock (Prize Publication Fund). 

£325 Nottingham Corporation 3% Irredeemable ‘ * A ** Stock (Gold Medal Fund). 

£645 11s. 2,d. Nottingham Corporation 3% Irredeemable “ B *’ Stock (Universities Prize Essay Fund) 

£40 Si % Conversion Stock 1961 (“ B *’ account). 

Rs. 12,000 3|% Government of India Promissory Rote No. 034904 of 1879 (Dr. B. C. Law Trust Account) 


burton memorial fund, 1944 


Balance, 1/1/44 
Dividends . 


12 17 4 
19 5 


£14 6 9 


Balance-Cash at Bank on 
Current account . 


14 6 9 


£14 


Burton Fund Investment 
£49 Os. lOff. Local Loans 3% Stock. 


JAMES G. B. FORLONG FUND, 1944 


Balance, 1/1/44 . . , . 694 4 

Dividends . . . . . 142 l 

Sales . . . . . .178 13 

Income Tax Bebatb, 1940/41-42/43 197 15 


£1,112 14 10 


B.A.S. Commission on 1943 Sales . 
Binding 26 Vols. II and XII-XVII 
Feb FOR Income Tax Eebate 
Claim, 1940/41-42/43 
Postage . . . . * 

Balance— Cash at Bank on Cur- 
rent Account . . 


27 13 
6 6 


10 10 
6 


1,068 1 3 
£1,112 14 10 


Foriong Fund Investment 

£1,005 14«. 7d. New South Wales 4% Inscribed Stock 1942-62. 

£1,015 16s. 3d. South Australian Government 4% Inscribed Stock 1940-60. 

£1,031 12s. 7d. 3% Savings Bonds 1960-70. 

£304 5s. Sd. Bank of England Stock, 

£700 3i% Conversion Loan 1961 (“ A ** account). 

£45 East India Railway Co. Annuity Class ** B 
£253 18s. 4d. 3|% War Loan (*' A ” account). 

I have examined the above statements with the books and vouchers and hereby 
be correct. I have also had produced to me certificates in verification of the Investments and Bank 

N. E. WATEEHOUSE. Professional Auditor. 

3, Fredericks Place, Old Jewry, E.C. 2. 

(R E. ENTHOVEN, Auditor for the Council. 

IR. S. LB MAY, Auditor for the Society. 



6th November, 1945. 



21^ Anjstvbesary General Meeting 

Afglanistan to overlook tke iU omen of a Hot. and sign a treaty 
by quoting Hafiz on the mole of a Shiraz’ lady’s cheek. How 
salutary for our planners to read of Tzu-lu, the disciple of Confucius 
who was always afraid of hearing some new precept before he 
could try out one in hand. How good for our philosophers and 
scientists and anthropologists to learn from Confucius that “if 
language is incorrect, then what is said does not accord with what 
3^ meant ”. No wonder the Society devoted space to philoloo'y in 
Its Jourml.^ That subject might not appeal to all, but the Society 
also took history, customs, hterature, archeology and art to be 
its province. There was a time when members might have viewed 
Cleopatra’s nose merely as a feature in Eoman history, but Dora 
Gordine’s lectures had changed all that. 

The President concluded with a reference to the untiring work of 

Miss Faulding in the library. 


PEESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 

THE LIBRARY 

Academie Arabe, la Eeviie de. Vol. XX, Xos. 3, 4, 5, 6. 1945. 

Damascus, 1945. [130 B] 

Al-Andalus. Vol. IX, Fasc. 2, 1944. Madrid, Exchange, [125 Gr] 

Al-Macbriq. Eevne Arabe. New Series, No. 1, 1944;* No. 1, 1945. 

Beyrouth. [118 A-C] 

American Academy for Jewish Eesearcb. Proceedings, Vol. XIV, 1944. 

New York City, 1944. ^ [125 E] 

American Schools of Oriental Eesearch, Annual, 1943-4. EH. M. Burrows 
and E. A. Speiser. New Haven, 1944. [125 E] 

Andersson (J. G.). Eesearches into the Prehistory of the Chinese 
(Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Bulletin No. 15.) Stockholm, 

1943. [Ill G] 

Antiquaries’ Journal. Vol. XXIV, 1944, Nos. 3, 4. Vol XXV, 1945, 

Nos. 1, 2. From the Oxford University Press. [610] 

Appaya Dikshita Nayamanjari. Ed. P. P. S. Sastri. Srirangam, 1941 

[59 B] 

Arab Heritage, The. By P. K. Hitti and others. Ed. Nabih Amin Faris. 

New Jersey, 1944. From the Princeton University Press. [2 0] 
Assam Eesearch Society, Journal of. Vol. X, Nos. 3 and 4. 1943. 

Gauhati. 

Author Catalogue of Printed Books in Bengali Language. Vols. I, II, 
A-F and G-L. Calcutta, 1941. From tJw Government of hidia Press. 

[60 C] 

Baha’i Faith, the history of. (The centenary of a world faith.) London, 

1944. Presented by the National Spiritual Assembly of the Baha'is 

of the British Isles. [2 M] 

Bailey, H. W. (Ed.). Khotanese Texts I. Cambridge, 1945. 

From the Cambridge University Press. [24 H] 
Baroda State Museum and Picture Gallery, Bulletin of. Vol. I, Pt. 1, 
1943-4. The Curator. From Sir E. D. Madagan. [113 E] 

Bendxey, V. S. (Ed.). A Study of Muslim Inscriptions. Bombay, 1944. 

From the Author. [2 M] 

Bengal Past and Present. Vol. LXIII, No. 126, January-December, 1943. 
Index to Vols. XIX-XXIX. _ . . ^ 

From the Calcutta Historical Society. [58 B] 
Bhoja-Eaja. Sringaraprakasa. Ed. P. P. S. Sastri. Srirangam, 1942.^^^ 

Bihar Eesearch Society, Journal of. Vol. XXX, Parts 3 and 4, 1944. 

Pat'na. Exchange. [118 E] 

Bombay Branch, E.A.S., Journal of. Vol 20, 1944. R-A-S.,BomMy 

[117 C] 

British Museum. Subject Index of the Modern Works Added to the 
British Museum Library. (2 Vols.) London, S] 

Brodrick (A. H.). Parts of Barbary. lUustrated, London, im. J 

From Messrs. Hutchinson and Co., Ltd. [2 UJ 
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PSESEKTATIOJfS A>’D ADDITION'S TO THE IIBRASY 


BnimEice. (Burmi. P.mpUete Ko. 4 .) ® '*■1 . 

Crnffi (E„,ico). EtiopiinpXferYofrSiMl"**®"' 

C«„ni (E„Ec«). n lib„ Etiopic dei SrSdtSifS, SS 
C.yl.. Brapcb. Eoy.l Aai.tio Society. S”nJ pK 

Coilis, M. Wliite of Mergen. Londo 7 i,lMb. [124 C] 

Orosby,SirJosiaL Siam. 



T> * 1 r\ TTN- * -P tOTfl lfx€SSTS. JtloillS (Did (JciTt&T T fii FAfi XPI 

Do„b 0 . D.ct.o..ry of J.p„eee (Sosko) 1 Tri,i.g“t™ 'zS 

lyii. . Messrs. Lund, Hmnphries and Co Tfd rRRv\ 

Da»p.d.™ad.,«.. Ed. by 0 . Pandit YodhLtti ,, 4™?. ' ?S 

Ptmces, of fl .lea’ Sa«,™ti Blavam. Teate. No. 8 * Si,' I 9 « 
Davis. E. H. C. Tie Moeqne, of Cairo. Cairo. 1944 
Digle. V. G. Pesl™ Baji^ .„d llarath. Eap™ * 

Dibhitar. T. E. B.».eb.nr‘ W^rTtlfS 'fsS 

Di^ndpid.,. A Handbook .,M„la“!S:.'’S’?5. 

D. Boi. (0.). Tie PeoptTAiS. «SSo,'TS“ ^ 

Dvivedi M. M. S„dlatfS’‘SeS:Sifl,“:Sl'“Frino^^ 

Wales SaravatiBWana Texts, Ko. 80.) Be,i^res,im 

Edgerton B^^lTrs Provirxes, hidia. [170 B] 

Prm ikr BbagavadGita. 2VoIs. Harvard uLersity 

D“S.TIf Vof g 

E»e«ea..M.B. Kota T.^iT.J’l 

I 8 O 4 I 18 O 9 : I 9 ?r 1800-1803, 

u ( Umar). Hakim al-Ma arra. Beirid 1944 ^ 

(^H« Sj 

n^nattu Jia Eesearch Institute, Journal of Vo] T Part i 
Hovember, 1943; Prt 2 , Febri^y, 1944 “pm^ 
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Part 4, Au^st, 1944. Tol. II, Part 1, November, 1944 ; Parts 2, 3, 
February, May, Allahohad. ri 27 Cl 

Garnier, A. J. A Mater of Modern Cbina. Xowdbw, 1945. 

„■ , T TT • nr,, Frow, tU OwrGij Ptbss. [74 B] 

Gelb, i. J. Humans and Subarians. Oriental Institute of tbe University 
of Chicago. No. 22, 1944. Ftoth the Author. [121 E] 

Geographical Journal, The. Vol. CIV, Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6. 1944. Yol. CV 
Nos. 1, 2 1945. Exchange. [167] 

Grerr, S. Japanese-Englisli Glossary of Electrical and Electro- 
communication Terms. New York, 1944. 
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Ramaswamy, M. .Distribution of Legislative Powers in the Future 
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No. 85. ^ [172 G] 

Reuben, Walter. Krishna. Konkordanz und Kommentar der Motive 
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Revue, La, de F Academic Arabe. Vol. XIX, Nos. 7-8, July-August, 
1944. Vol. XIX, Nos. 9-10, September-November, 1944. Vol. 
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Rowe, D. N. China among the Powers. New York, 1945. 
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Revue Tunisienne. Trimestres 1, 2, and 3, 1942. New Series, Nos. 49, 
50, 51. From VInstitut de Carthage, Tunis. [125 D] 

Robertson (E.) and M. Wallenstein. Melilah, A Volume of Studies. 

Manchester, 1944. From the Manchester University Press. [105 D] 
Rosinger, L. K. China’s Wartime Politics, 1937-1944. Inst, of Pacific 
Relations, 1945. From Sir H. Milford, [68 D] 

Royal Central Asian Journal. Vol. XXXI, Parts 1, 3, and 4. VoL 
XXVII, January, 1945. Calcutta, im. 

From Royal Central Asian Society. [Z temp.] 
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Saksena, S. K. Nature of Consciousness in Hindu Pkilosopliy. Benares 
194:4:. From Nand Kishore and Bros. [2 M] 

Sarma (D. S.). The Henaissance of Hinduism. Benares, Wii. 

From the Benares Hindu University. [2 0] 
Schram^Nielsenj Erik. Erstatningslaeren I Islamisk Ret. Etudes sur 
la Doctrine des Dommages-Interets en Droit Islamique. 
Copenhagen, 1945. [2 0] 

Security in the Pacific. Yirginia, 1945. 

From the Institute of Pacific Relations. [87 E] 
Simon, D. How to Write and Study Chmese Characters. Chinese 
Radicals and Phonetics. London, 1944. 

From Messrs. Lund, Humphries and Go. [48 D] 
Smith, Margaret. Ai-Ghazali the Mystic. London, 1944. 

From Messrs. Luzac and Co. [2 0] 
Stevenson, H. N. C. The Hill Peoples of Burma. (Burma Pamphlets 
No. 6.) London, 1944. 

From Messrs. Longmans, Oreen mid Co., Ltd. [2 L] 
Strauss, Dr. Eli. History of the Jews in Egypt under the Mamluke 
Sultans. Jerusalem, 1944. [105 C] 

Sumer. A Journal of Archeology in Iraq. VoL I, Nos. 1 and2. Baghdad, 
1945. From the Directorate-General of Antiquities in Iraq. [127 G] 
Tarzi, Abdulvehhab, and Ahmed Ates. Earsga Grameri. Istanbul, 
1942. [24 H] 

Thompson, G. Caton. The Tombs and Moon Temple of Hureidha 
(Hadhramaut). Oxford, 1944. 

From the Society of Antiquaries. [42 H] 
Timmaya Dandanatha, Salva. Balabharatam. Part I, Cantos I-IIL 
Ed. P. P, 8. Sastri. Srirangam, 1939. [59 B] 

University of Allahabad Studies. Monographs on : Biology, Chemistry, 
Education, English, History, Law> Politics, and Zoology. 
Allahabad, 1944. From the Senate House, [181 C] 

University of Bombay, Journal of. VoL XIII (N.S.), September, 1944. 
VoL XIII, Part 4, January, 1945, March, 1945. 

Exchange. From the University. [135] 
Van, Straelen, H. New Diplomacy in the Far East. London, 1944. 

From Messrs. Luzac and Go. [73 D] 
Vlekke, Bernard H. Nusantara. A History of the East Indian 
Archipelago. Cambridge, Mass., 1944. 

From the Harvard University Press. [37 D] 
Walzer, E. Galen on Medical Experience. (First Edition of the Arabic 
Version with English Translation and Notes.) London, 1944. 

From the Oxford Prm. [12 6] 

Wang, Chi-Chen (Ed.). Readings in TraditionaP Chinese. London, 
1945. From Humphrey Milford. [24 H] 

Winstedt, Sir Richard. Britain and Malaya. London, 1944. 

From the Author. [64 E] 
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